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TOLD BY THE SCHOOLMASTER 


Joun GALSWoRTHY 


WE all remember still, I suppose, the singular beauty of the 
summer when the war broke out. I was then schoolmaster 
in a village on the Thames. Nearly fifty, with a game 
shoulder and extremely deficient sight, there was no question of 
my fitness for military service, and this, as with many other sen- 
sitive people, induced in me, I suppose, a mood abnormall 
receptive. The perfect weather, that glowing countryside, wit 
corn harvest just beginning, and the apples already ripening, the 
quiet nights trembling with moonlight and shadow, and, in it all, 
this great horror launched and growing, the weazening of Europe 
deliberately undertaken, the death-warrant of millions of young 
men signed. Such summer loveliness walking hand in hand with 
murder thus magnified beyond conception was too piercingly 
ironical! 

One of those evenings toward the end of August, when the 
news of Mons was coming through, I left my house at the end of 
the village street, and walked up towards the Downs. I have 
never known anything more entrancing than the beauty of that 
night. All was still, and colored like the bloom of dark grapes, so 
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warm, so tremulous. A rush of stars was yielding to the moon 
fast riding up, and from the corn-stooks of that early harvest the 
shadows were stealing out. We had no day-light-saving then, and 
it was perhaps half-past nine when I passed two of my former 
scholars, a boy and a girl, standing silently at the edge of an old 
gravel pit, opposite a beech clump. They looked up and gave me 
good evening. Passing on over the crest, I could see the un- 
hedged fields to either hand; the corn stooked and the corn 
standing, just gilded under the moon; the swelling Downs of a 
blue-gray; and the beech clump I had passed, dark-cut against 
the brightening sky. The moon itself was almost golden, as if it 
would be warm to the touch, and from it came a rain of glamour 
over sky and fields, woods, downs, farmhouses, and the river 
down below. All seemed in a conspiracy of unreality to one ob- 
sessed, like me, by visions of the stark and trampling carnage 
‘going on out there. Refuging from that grim comparison I re- 
member thinking that. Joe Beckett and Betty Roofe were ab- 
surdly young to be sweethearting, if indeed they were, for they 
hadn’t altogether looked like it. They could hardly be sixteen 

et, for they had only left school last year. Betty Roofe had been 
haat of the girls, —an interesting child, alert, self-contained, 
with a well-shaped, dark-eyed little face, and a head set on very 
straight. She was the daughter of the village laundress, and I 
used to think too good for washing clothes, but she was already 
at it and as things went in that village, would probably go on 
doing it till she married. Joe Beckett was working on Carver’s 
farm down there below me, and the gravel pit was about half 
way between their homes. A good boy, Joe, freckled, reddish 
in the hair, and rather too small in the head; with blue eyes that 
looked at you very straight and a short nose; a well-grown boy, 
very big for his age, and impulsive in spite of the careful stodgi- 
ness of all young rustics; a curious vein of the sensitive in him, 
but a great deal of obstinacy too, — altogether an interesting 
blend! 

I was still standing there when up he came on his way to 
Carver’s and I look back to that next moment with as much re- 
gret as to any in my life. 

He held out his hand. 


“Good-bye, sir, in case I don’t see you again.” 
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“Why, where are you off to, Joe?” 

“Joinin’ up.” 

“Joining up? But, my dear boy, you’re two years under age, at 
least.” 

He grinned. “I’m sixteen this month, but I bet I can make out 
to be eighteen. They ain’t particular, I’m told.” 

I looked him up and down. It was true, he could pass for 
eighteen well enough, with military needs what they were. And 
possessed, as everyone was just then, by patriotism and anxiety 
at the news, all I said was: 

“T don’t think you ought, Joe; but I admire your spirit.” 

He stood there silent, sheepish at my words. Then: 

“Well, good-bye, sir. I’m goin’ in to —ford to-morrow.” 

I gave his hand a good hard squeeze. He grinned again, and 
without looking back, ran off down the hill towards Carver’s 
farm, leaving me alone once more with the unearthly glamour of 
that night. God! what a crime was war! From this hushed moon- 
lit peace boys were hurrying off to that business of man-made 
death as if there were not Nature’s deaths galore to fight against. 
And we, — we could only admire them for it! Well! I have never 
ceased to curse the sentiment which stopped me from informing 
the recruiting authorities of that boy’s real age. 

Crossing back over the crest of the hill towards home, I came on 
the child Betty, at the edge of the gravel pit where I had left her. 

“Well, Betty, was Joe telling you?” 

“Yes, sir. He’s going to join up.” 

“What did you say to him?” 

“T said he was a fool, but he’s so headstrong, Joe!” Her voice 
was even enough, but she was quivering all over. 

“It’s very plucky of him, Betty.” 

““M’m! Joe just gets things into his head. I don’t see that he 
has any call to go, and, — and leave me.” 

I couldn’t help a smile. She saw it, and said sullenly: 

“Yes, I’m young, and so’s Joe; but he’s my boy, for all that!” 

And then, ashamed or startled at such expansiveness, she 
tossed her head, swerved into the beech clump like a shying foal, 
and ran off among the trees. I stood a few minutes, listening to 
the owls, then went home and read myself into forgetfulness on 
Scott’s first polar book. 
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So Joe went, and we knew him no more for a whole year. And 
Betty continued with her mother, washing for the village. 


In September, 1915, just after term had begun again, I was 
standing one afternoon in the village schoolroom pinning up on 
the wall a pictorial piece of imperial information for the benefit of 
my scholars, and thinking, as usual, of the war and its lingering 
deadlock. The sunlight slanted through on to my dusty forms 
and desks, and under the pollard lime trees on the far side of the 
street I could see a soldier standing with a girl. Suddenly he 
crossed over to the school, and there in the doorway was young 
Joe Beckett, in his absurd short-tailed khaki jacket, square and 
tanned to the color of his freckles, looking indeed quite a man. 

“How d’you do, sir?” 

“And you, Joe?” 

“Oh! I’m fine. I thought I’d like to see you. Just got our 
marching orders. Off to France to-morrow, been havin’ my 
leave.” 

I felt the catch at my throat that we all felt when youngsters 
whom we knew were going out for the first time. 

“Was that Betty with you out there?” 

“Yes, — fact is, I’ve got something to tell you, sir. She and I 
were spliced last week at — mouth. We been stayin’ there since, 
and I brought her home to-day, as I got to go to-night.” 

I was staring hard, and he went on hurriedly: 

“She just went off there, and I joined her for my leave. We 
didn’t want any fuss, you see, because of our bein’ too young.” 

“Young!” 

The blankness of my tone took the grin off his face. 

“Well, I was seventeen a week ago, and she'll be seventeen 
next month.” 

“Married? Honest Injun, Joe?” 

He went to the door, and whistled. In came Betty, dressed in 
dark blue, very neat and self-contained; only the flush on her 
round young face marked any disturbance. 

“Show him your lines, Betty, and your ring.” 

The girl held out the official slip, and from it I read that a 
registrar had married them at — mouth, under right names and 
wrong ages. Then she slipped a glove off, and held up her left 
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hand, — there was the magic hoop! Well! the folly was com- 
mitted, — no use in crabbing it! 

“Very good of you to tell me, Joe,” I said, at last. “Am I the 
first to know?” 

“Yes, sir. You see, I’ve got to go at once; and like as not her 
mother won’t want it to get about till she’s a bit older. I thought 
I’d like to tell you, in case they said it wasn’t all straight and 
proper.” 

“Nothing I say will alter the fact that you’ve falsified your 
ages.” 

ye grinned again. 

“That’s all right,” he said. “I got it from a lawyer’s clerk in 
my platoon. It’s a marriage all the same.” 

“Yes, I believe that’s so.” 

“Well, sir, there she is till I come back.” Suddenly, his face 
changed, he looked for all the world as if he were going to cry; 
and they stood gazing at each other exactly as if they were 
alone. 

The lodger at the sean three doors down the street, was 
performing her usual afternoon solo on the piano: “‘ Connais-tu le 
pays?” from Mignon. And whenever I hear it now, seldom 
enough in days contemptuous of harmony, it brings Joe and Betty 
back through a broad sunbeam full of dancing motes of dust; it 
epitomises for me all the Drang, — as the Germans call it, — of 
those horrible years, when marriage, birth, death, and every 
human activity were speeded up to their limit, and we did from 
year’s end to year’s end all that an enlightened humanity should 
not be doing, and left undone most of what it should have done. 

“What time is it, sir?” Joe asked me suddenly. 

“Five o'clock.” 

“Lord! I must run for it. My kit’s at the station. Could I leave 
her here, sir?” 

I nodded, and walked into the little room beyond. When I 
came back she was sitting where she used to sit in school, bowed 
over her arms spread out on the inky desk. Her dark bobbed 
hair was all I could see, and the quivering jerky movement of 
her young shoulders. Joe had gone. Well! That was the normal 
state of Europe, then! I went back into the little room to give her 
time, but when I returned once more, she, too, had gone. 
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The second winter passed, more muddy, more bloody even 
than the first, and less shot through with hopes of an ending. 
Betty showed me three or four of Joe’s letters, simple screeds 
with a phrase here and there of awkward and half-smothered 
feeling, and signed always: “Your loving hubby, Joe.” Her mar- 
riage was accepted in the — Child-marriage was quite com- 
mon then. In April it began to be obvious that their union was to 
be ‘blessed’ as they call it. 

One day early in May I was passing Mrs. Roofe’s when I saw 
that lady in her patch of garden, and stopped to ask after Betty. 

“Nearin’ her time. I’ve written to Joe Beckett. Happen he'll 
get leave.” 

“T think that was a mistake, Mrs. Roofe. I would have waited 
till it was over.” 

“Maybe you're right, sir, but Betty’s that fidgetty about him 
not knowin’. She’s dreadful young, you know, t’ave a child. I 
didn’t ’ave my first till I was twenty-one.” 

“Everything goes fast these days, Mrs. Roofe.” 

“Not my washin’. I can’t get the help, with Betty like this. 
It’s a sad business this about the baby comin’. If he does get 
killed, I suppose she’ll get a pension, sir?” 

Pension? Married in the wrong age, with the boy still under 
service age, if they came to look into it. I really didn’t know. 

“Oh! surely, Mrs. Roofe, but we won’t think about his being 
killed. Joe’s a fine boy.” 

Mrs. Roofe’s worn face darkened. 

“He was a fool to join up before his time; plenty of chance 
after, seemingly, and then to marry my girl, like this! Well, 
young folk are fools!” .. . 

I was sitting over my Pensions work one evening, a month 
later, for it had now fallen to me to keep things listed in the vil- 
lage, when someone knocked at my door, and who should be 
standing there but Joe Beckett! 

“Why! Joe! Got leave?” 

“Ah! I had to come and see her. I haven’t been there yet, — 
didn’ dare. How is she, sir?” 

Pale and dusty, as if from a hard journey, his uniform all 
muddy and unbrushed, and his reddish hair standing up any- 
how, — he looked wretched, poor boy! 
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“She’s all right, Joe. But it must be very near, from what her 
mother says.” 

“T haven’t had any sleep for nights, thinking of her, — such a 
kid, she is!” 

“Does she know you’re coming?” 

“No, I haven’t said nothing.” 

“Better be careful. I wouldn’t risk a shock. Have you anywhere 
to sleep?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Well, you can stay here, if you like. They won’t have room 
for you there.” He seemed to back away from me. 

“Thank ye, sir, I wouldn’ like to put you out.” 

“Not a bit, Joe. Delighted to have you, and hear your ad- 
ventures.” ‘ 

He shook his head. “‘I don’ want to talk of them,” he said 
darkly. “Don’t you think I could see ’er to-night, sir? I’ve come a 
long way for it, my God! I have!” 

“Well, try! But see her mother first.” 

“Yes, sir,” and he touchied his forehead. His face, so young a 
face, already had that look in the eyes of men who stare death 
down. 

He went away, and I didn’t see him again that night. They 
had managed apparently to screw him into their tiny cottage. 
He was only just in time, for two days later Betty had a boy- 
child. He came to me, the same evening, after dark, very excited. 

““She’s a wonder,” he said, “‘but if I’d known, I’d never ha’ 
done it, sir, I never would. You can’t tell what you’re doing till 
it’s too late, it seems.” 

Strange saying from that young father, till afterwards it was 
made too clear! 

Betty recovered quickly and was out within three weeks. 

Joe seemed to have long leave, for he was still about, but I had 
little talk with him, for, though always friendly, he seemed shy of 
me, and as to talking of the war, — not a word! One evening I 
passed him and Betty leaning on a gate, close to the river, —a 
warm evening of early July, when the Somme battle was at its 
height. Out there hell incarnate; and here intense peace, the 

uietly flowing river, the willows, and unstirring aspens, the 
light slowly dying; and those two young things, with their arms 
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round each other, and their heads close together, — her bobbed 
dark hair and Joe’s reddish mop, getting quite long! I took good 
care not to disturb them. His last night, perhaps, before he went 
back into the furnace! 


It was no business of mine to have my doubts, but I had been 
having them long before that very dreadful night when, just as I 
was going to bed, something rattled on my window, and going 
down, I found Betty outside, distracted. 

“Oh, sir, come quick! They’ve ’rested Joe.” 

As we went over, she told me: . 

“Oh, sir, I was afraid there was some mistake about his leave, 
— it was so long. I thought he’d get into trouble over it, so I 
asked Bill Pateman” (the village constable) “and now they’ve 
come and ’rested him for deserting. Oh! What have I done? 
What have I done?” 

Outside the Roofes’ cottage, Joe was standing between a 
corporal’s guard, and Betty flung herself into his arms. Inside, I 
could hear Mrs. Roofe expostulating with the corporal, and the 
baby crying. In the sleeping quiet of the village street, smelling of 
hay just harvested, it was atrocious. 

I spoke to Joe. He answered quietly, in her arms: 

“I asked for leave, but they wouldn’t give it. I had to come. 
IT couldn’t stick it, knowing how it was with her.” 

“Where was your regiment?” 

“Tn the line.” 

“Good God!” 

Just then the corporal came out. I took him apart. 

“I was his schoolmaster, corporal,” I said. “The poor chap 
joined up when he was just sixteen, — he’s still under age, you 
see, — and now he’s got this child wife and a new-born baby!” 

The corporal nodded. His face was twitching, a lined, decent 
face with a moustache. 

“I know, sir,” he muttered, “I know. Cruel work, but I’ve got 
to take him. He’ll have to go back to France.” 

“What does it mean?” 

He lifted his arms from his sides and let them drop, and that 
gesture was somehow the most expressive and dreadful I ever 
saw. 
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“‘Deserting in face of the enemy,” he whispered hoarsely. 
“Bad business! Can you get that girl away, sir?” 

But Joe himself undid the grip of her arms, and held her from 
him, bending, he kissed her hair and face; then,.with a groan, he 
literally ale her into my arms and marched straight off be- 
tween the guard. 

And I was left in the dark, sweet-scented street, with that dis- 
tracted child struggling in my grasp. 

“Oh! My God! My God! My God!” over and over and over. 
And what could one say or do? 


All the rest of that night, after Mrs. Roofe had got Betty back 
into the cottage, I sat up writing in duplicate the fate about Joe 
Beckett. 

I sent one copy to his regimental headquarters, the other 
to the chaplain of his regiment in France. I sent fresh copies 
two days later with — of his birth certificate to make 
quite sure. It was all I could do. Then came a fortnight of 
waiting for news. Betty was still distracted. The thought that, 
through her anxiety, she herself had delivered him into their 
hands nearly sent her off her head. Probably her baby alone kept 
her from insanity or suicide. And all that time the battle of the 
Somme raged, and hundreds of thousands of women in England 
and France and Germany were in daily terror for their.menfolk. 
Yet none, I think, could have had quite the feelings of that child. 
Her mother, poor woman, would come over to me at the school- 
house, and ask if I had heard anything. 

“Better for the poor girl to know the worst,” she said, “‘if it is 
the worst. The anxiety’s killin’ ’er.” 

But I had no news and could not get any at headquarters. 
The thing was being dealt with in France. Never was the scale and 
pitch of the world’s horror more brought home to me. This deadly 
little tragedy was as nothing, — just a fragment of straw whirling 
round in that terrible wind. 

And then one day I did get news, — a letter from the chaplain, 
and seeing what it was, I stuck it in my pocket and sneaked 
down to the river, — literally afraid to open it till I was alone. 
Crouched up there, with my back to a haystack, I took it out 
with trembling fingers. 
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“Dear Sir, 

The boy Joe Beckett was shot to-day at dawn. I am dis- 
tressed at having to tell you and the poor child, his wife. War is 
a cruel thing, indeed!” 


I had known it. Poor Joe! Poor Betty! Poor, poor Betty! I 


read on: 


“TI did all I could; the facts you sent were put before the 
Court Martial and the point of his age considered. But all 
leave had been stopped; his request had been definitely re- 
fused; the regiment was actually in the line, with fighting going 
on,—and the situation extremely critical in that sector. 
Private considerations count for nothing in such circum- 
stances, — the rule is adamant. Perhaps it has to be, —I 
cannot say. But I have been greatly distressed by the whole 
thing, and the Court itself was much moved. The poor boy 
seemed dazed; he wouldn’t talk, didn’t seem to take in any- 
thing; indeed, they tell me that all he said after the verdict, 
certainly all I heard him say was: ‘My poor wife! My poor 
wife!’ over and over again. He stood up well at the end.” 


He stood up well at the end! I can see him yet, poet impulsive 
Joe. Desertion, but not cowardice, by the Lord No one who 
looked into those straight blue eyes could believe that. But they 
bandaged them, I suppose. Well! a bullet in a billet more or less, 
what was it in that wholesale slaughter? As a raindrop on a wil- 
low tree drips into the river and away to sea, — so that boy, like 
a million others, dripped to dust. A little ironical though, that 
his own side should shoot him, who went to fight for them two 
years before he needed, to shoot him who wouldn’t be legal food 
for powder for another month! A little ironical, perhaps, that he 
had left this son, — legacy to such an implacable world! But 
there’s no moral to a true tale like this, — unless it be that the 
rhythm of life and death cares not a jot for any of us! 





IS LYNCHING EVER DEFENSIBLE? 


YES: 


AYS Mr. Chamlee, who bas himself helped to quell four mobs. It is 
impossible for those to judge who do not know the South’s peculiar 
problems. Lynching is the most effective deterrent to brutal assaults upon 
white women. “ It is the community taking the law into its own bands.” 


NO: 


AY S Mr. Fort, speaking as a newspaperman from Tennessee. Lynch- 
ing is a return to primitive animalism,—“ a loss of thousands upon 
thousands of years of laborious climb into a higher realm of individual 
responsibility.” The real victim in every lynching is the law. We must 
choose between a rule of law and a rule of primitive mob instincts. 


I.—THE MOTIVES OF JUDGE LYNCH 


GeorcE W. CHAMLEE 


AT I have to say of the racial question may be biased 

by my individual impressions and environment. By 

way of explanation, therefore, and that my words may 
carry some weight of authority, I may be forgiven for stating that 
I have been attorney-general of a Tennessee county with 125,000 
citizens for the last eight years. As public prosecutor over such 
a long period, I have of necessity come into contact with both 
the good and bad in human nature, and I have further had ample 
opportunity to study both sides of the perplexing racial question 
with which the South is burdened. 

At the very outset I must say by way of further preface that 
in my term of office I have on four different occasions assisted 
sheriffs in the prevention of the formation of mobs. I have lib- 
erated without trial one negro accused of rape, with a lynching 
threatened, because on investigation I found that he was inno- 
cent, and the charge “‘framed”’. I am opposed to mob violence in 
all its forms and I believe it is my duty to prevent hurt to sus- 
— criminals at the risk of my own personal safety. I have 
oyalty to the Courts in which I have served and respect for the 
due process of justice. 
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Yet this world is not constituted of men of uniform mind and 
I am no extremist who fails to recognize that all human action 
has a basis of reason for its existence. So even lynching may be 


‘ condemned in the most bitter fashion by our northern critics and 


the South in particular may be excoriated for a crime which is 
by no means all its own. Yet it is possible even here to examine 
conditions and find mitigating circumstances. For though the 
outbursts of lynching are steadily on the decrease in the North 
as well as in the South, nevertheless they still exist and it is 
little short of rank partisanship to dismiss such occurrences as 
totally lacking in provocation. 

Meeting the issue before it arises, floods of statistics pour upon 
us which are designed to show that lynching of the Negro is not 
in the majority of instances inspired 7 the crime of assault 
upon women. The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, in its report for 1925, has the following list of 
causes for “alleged offenses” of Negroes that caused lynchings. 


Murder (1 acquitted by jury) 8 
Attacking white woman 
Insulting white woman 
Wounding white man 

Striking white child 
Housebreaking and assault 
Being in company with murderer 


— = Ss eS eS UN 


Total 18 


It is next to impossible to understand motives unless there is 
a kinship of soil, race, and history. Men carry their ancestors on 
their backs, ancestors who constantly whisper into their ears 
and guide their unwitting hands. Inherited racial antagonisms and 
environmental prejudices are emotional stimuli that whip men to 
the heat of passion and kindle the sparks of century-old hatreds. 
Even the crime of lynching must be approached carefully or else 
discussion turns into incessant invective, so bitter that it over- 
looks the frequent and more ghastly crime perpetrated by the 
individual against whom “swift vengeance” was launched. Fre- 
quently this unreasoning criticism is carried to such an extent 
that it would make a martyr of a foul murderer or ravisher. In all 
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candor, those men who denounce avenging mobs with such vitu- 
peration and who insist that we Southerners in a actu- 
ally revel in fiendish bloodshed, would apparently be overjoyed 
at the prospect of federal or state machine-gunners mowing down 
whole rows of emotionally stirred people in the defense of some 
senseless, degraded half-animal who with incomparable brutal- 
ity had outraged a child. 

From the figures given we may conclude that, as all of these 
lynchings were committed by white men, all of them were for 
“alleged offenses” against other whites. It is true that only six 
out of the eighteen were directed at women. Yet in the very 
face of such a defensive array I suspect that underneath all such 
outbursts there smolders the lurking, ever present fear of viola- 
tion (legal or forcible) of white womanhood by the Negro. 
Though the crime for which the victim was lynched was “ wound- 
ing white man” yet at its fountain source there was a dread of 
the claim of “social equality” with its resulting degradation. 
Mere shooting at a white man would never provoke mob violence 
if it were not the match that sets fire to the existing prejudices in 
this regard. 

Such antagonism, so far as the real Southern man is concerned, 
is not economic, though that assertion is sometimes made. The 
statement might be true of East St Louis, but not of Milledge- 
ville, Georgia, nor of Chattanooga, Tennessee. It is founded upon 
and nourished solely by the dread of “social equality” with 
intermarriage between the races as its ultimate consequence. 
I say this, believing that few. Southern men would feel any special 
prejudice against social equality of the Negro, if this did not 
necessitate the same equality with white women. Neither do I 
consider that any segregation laws or outbreaks would be 
evoked against the Negro race if they were not inspired by this 
same antagonistic fear. 

The extent to which this fear is carried dates back to slave- 
holding days. It covers the dark times of the South when with 
all the men at the front in the Civil War there was a constant 
danger of uprising and pillage at home, which is still kept alive 
in the few survivors of chat great conflict. It is fortunate that the 
fear with which the Emancipation Proclamation was received 
in the South was not justified. It had cause for continuation in 
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reconstruction days when the ex-slave was enfranchised and the 
extremists of the North would have had him put his foot on 
the neck of his former master and attempted to teach him “racial 
equality”. It exists in most countries where the whites are out- 
numbered by the blacks or where they constitute a considerable 
element of the population. 

Since he is not brought up with this viewpoint it is not easily 
explained to the man on the outside. The North does not realize 
that the Southern white men in the rural communities have a 
special haunting uneasiness about leaving their homes unpro- 
tected even though all the statistics in the world may show such 
fears ungrounded. Northern women are prone to be scornful of 
their Southern sisters, dependent upon male escorts. We of the 
South are not. Such mental states exist in Southerners of all 
social and political affiliations. } 

With this background, perhaps I may illustrate certain aspects 
of what I have in mind by details of a lynching in my own com- 
munity. As one attorney of record therein, I am familiar with the 
case throughout its history, though all names are omitted that 
no embers may glow from ashes apparently dead. 

It was in January of 1906 that a young lady of nineteen re- 
turned at dusk to her home in the outskirts of the city. She and 
her father, who was a native of Pennsylvania, an ex-Union sol- 
dier and a Republican, lived in a modest home about three 
blocks from the street car line. There is little that can be related 
here. It is enough to say that an hour or so after this girl left the 
car, she dragged her broken body to her father’s house, where her 
pitiful story was told to the aged man who awaited her home- 
coming. It did not take long for the news to spread, as the girl 
was terribly injured and the outrage shocked the community of 
her neighbors and the entire section. Let me state unequivocally 
that the seriousness with which such outrages are regarded de- 
pends almost entirely upon how close at hand the assault is com- 
mitted. It is easy to be in New Orleans and to condemn a mob in 
East St Louis, and it is easy for a man in New York state to flay 
the southern community which gives rise to such violence. 
Neither community knows the other’s problem nor its justifica- 
tion. There flashes before me the memory of a saintly pastor who 
talked to this poor girl in an effort to administer comfort to her, 
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and I recall vividly the fire that was in his eyes as he spoke of the 
certain, swift punishment merited by her assailant. 

The Negro who assaulted this girl was ultimately caught and 
confined in jail. His trial was set for February of the same year, 
and from the evidence there was small doubt of his guilt. Certain 
details of the hearing stand out in my mind with prominence, — 
I do not wish to live through a similar situation again. The first 
was the identification of her ravisher by the girl victim. It is not 
a pleasant thing to picture, and I do not dwell upon it beyond 
quoting her faltering words that she did not want “to convict an 
innocent man, yet in the sight of God she thought he was her 
assailant,” and beyond merely mentioning the overwrought 
juryman, who, seeing her facing her assailant, sprang to his feet 
with, “‘If I knew that he was the man who did that, I could tear 
his heart out.” Fierce and unrestrained words though they were, 
who shall judge him until he has seen a white girl, broken and 
scarred in mind and in body, stand before twelve men and a 
Court to look again upon the person of her brutal assailant. She 
faded soon from the picture, he death came as a direct result of 
her injuries, not so long afterwards, to relieve her of an unbearable 
existence. 


The Negro was found guilty and sentenced to be hanged March 
13, 1906. If the —— of the Court had been allowed to continue, 


it is quite probable that events would not have happened as 
they did. It is a matter of record that two Negro lawyers then 
entered the case and filed a petition in the Federal Court asking 
for a transference of the case. Their grounds were that the consti- 
tutional rights of the accused had been invaded because he had 
not been given a change of venue as requested, and because no 
Negroes were on the jury which heard his case. There was a 
hearing before a Federal Judge, who denied their petition. On 
the denial, his attorneys appealed to the United States Supreme 
Court for a new hearing. Gleclnaaly a legal battle was to be waged, 
with its prospect of interminable delays. 

On March 19, a mob of several hundreds went to the county 
jail, took the Negro, and hanged him. There was no shedding of 

lood except his, for the jailor and deputies on duty were quickly 
overpowered. As it happens the sheriff and a number of his as- 
sistants were later tried for contempt of the United States Su- 
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preme Courts and given a term in jail. Candor must admit that 
this jail term was not a stigma in the community. 

Let it be borne in mind that I am not holding a brief for the 
mob which executed swift punishment upon this criminal. I am 
simply stating that I believe I understand why the participants 
acted as they did. I do not think that the men who constituted 
this mob were savage brutes who took a fiendish delight in slaying 
a poor wretched fellow-human. I think that they were simply over- 
wrought emotionally and caught in a community reaction to the 
crime of a brute. A jury of good men from legal evidence had 
found this Negro guilty of the blackest crime that a man may 
commit. If guilty, he deserved death, for he had destroyed the 
body and mind of an innocent woman. In this particular instance 
it might with some show of truth be said that the apparent stum- 
bling block of legal delay was an exciting motive to the creation 
of the mob. This is but a half truth. The assurance of swift legal 
punishment might have prevented such an outburst. Or it 
might not. 

As I understand the motives of the mob, they sprang from a 
deep seated racial solidarity of Paes together with strong en- 
vironmental prejudices. In such affairs, let it be again remem- 
bered, it is not the daughter of any one man who is violated, 
rather she becomes the daughter of the community. Men forget 
church affiliations, social strata, and political views when they 
are swept into an age-old channel of racial feeling, with a flare 
of primitive vengeance for the crossing of its borders. It is almost 
impossible for those who are not in contact through history or 
environment to theorize correctly upon this subject; though in all 
probability, viewpoints will change with experience. 

Lynching is the unlawful taking of human life. Let us, so far 
as possible, be fair and candid with words and actions. 

Let it be also remembered that the Southern temperament is 
emotionally quick-fired. Further, the community and sectional 
feeling is extremely intense, and it is inspired to a considerable 
degree by the necessity of racial solidarity. In this particular in- 
stance the girl’s father was a Union soldier who had borne arms 
to unshackle the Negro race. The mob which avenged her was 
both Northern and Southern, Republican and Democrat, bound 
together in one common racial purpose. Individual vengeance was 
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there, unquestionably, but what swept flood waters out of legal 
channels was the racial insult. So it may equally be insisted with 
truth that underlying the majority of attacks upon white women 
by the Negro, there is more than mere satisfaction of individual 
lust. It is, in a sense, the culmination in the inflammable mind of 
the lowest type of Negro of the racial rebellion against the re- 
fusal of social equality. It is a gesture towards the breaking down 
of a barrier in which the individual is swept out of himself. 
Comparison of the total number of such crimes in slavery days, 
when such ideas were unknown, with similar offenses to-day, 
substantiate this. It is also worthy of note that few, if any of 
such present day crimes are attempted against women of the 
upper social strata. The racial conception working through the 
mind of the individual does not contemplate a leap so far. 

If this issue of social equality has to be forced to a final and 
definite conclusion as to whether or not the future Southerner 
shall be a white man or a mulatto, then the white Republicans 
and white Democrats will unite utterly and everlastingly to de- 
stroy such an undertaking, And may God forbid that any man, 
or set of men, should ever attempt to foist such conditions upon 
the South under the guise of social equality, or any other guise. 
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IIl.— THE MIND OF THE LYNCHING MOB 


Joun P. Fort 
FRESH, clear morning in August of 1915. Just after 
\ sunrise, and the car moved gently through green fields 
r¢ toward the town of M . Men should be waking from 
sleep here, peacefully stretching. Women folk should be tend- 
ing babies that put up their mouths for milk. 

Into the outskirts there sprang a roaring bedlam of sound. 
Careening wildly, filled with dark-visaged men, automobiles 
broke from the public square. After them, a rabble shrieking 
unintelligibly. Here were no peaceful men waking from sleep, 
no infants raising their mouths to be suckled. There was a limp 
form hanging from a tree, there were men whose hands were 
soiled with blood and whose minds were mad with hysteria. 

That, with one exception, was the only personal experience I 
have ever had with lynching mobs. The other was but a voice, 
yet it left a far more vital memory. Years before, there passed in 
the night a far-off, sullen sound, — an indescribable sound. A 
distant rising and falling snarl of voices, blending in a hideous, 
primitive cry. A nightmare cry, inexplicably fearful. It is not a 
pleasant thing to hear the human pack giving tongue, nor is it 
pleasant to remember. Probably the vividness of its recollection 
may color what I have to say against mob violence. 

For after all, mobs bent upon human destruction are of night- 
mare origin, tapping abysmal racial experiences and reviving 
deep springs of terror. In the dark days Sains the first mighty- 
armed giants clubbed their fellows into obedience to their savage 
word, men did the killing of their own kind in mobs. That age- 
old swelling cry has driven its countless helpless figures, shriek- 
ing in animal fear, with the pack at their heels. Men have 
changed; mobs in full cry have not. No matter the day or the 
year, as men count time, they are yet human groups drinking 
deep of the primitive, — a plunge backward to the womb of the 
race and its oblivion. 

It would be quite possible to discuss this matter of lynching 
from a number of different angles. From a sectional viewpoint, 








it might be placed on a purely offensive or defensive basis. In 
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any event, there are sufficient lurid facts to be dealt with, suffi- 
cient horrible details to make room for argument. Much has been 
made of them. Yet lynching as an actuality springs from a state 
of mind. The reasons for the state of mind are more important 
than the resulting facts. 

In reality, lynching is the revival of a condition constant in 
primitive society, expressing itself as a comparatively rare 
phenomenon in present civilization. As a form of mob violence it 
results from the revived impulse of the primal group mind in un- 
controlled crudity. Lynching affords the spectacle of a number of 
persons with a common urge to the shedding of blood, bound 
together by such a unity of purpose that they become as if welded 
into one personality. Such phenomena have been one of human- 
ity’s worst foes. 

The gregarious instinct, with its resultant racial habit of think- 
ing and acting in groups, did not, even in the early periods of 
human progress, gain a foothold without a severe struggle, for the 
impulse of individualism has always accompanied its contrary 
urge toward self-expression. The spectacle of human progress is 
concerned with the slowly evolved compromises between the 
two tendencies. Perhaps that is why, when the group concept was 
first fairly rooted, it established for its own protection so many 
regulations to crush the freedom of its own members. 

Then was the group mind enthroned as all powerful. Of lower 
mental strata than those who composed it, the group thrust 
upon its subjects those innumerable tabus whose survivals still 
perplex us. Mostly absurd and utterly animistic in origin, they 
were enforced by the communities with a rigor that it 1s rn 
sible for civilized man to grasp. Personal tabus, group tabus, 
and racial tabus hedged around the individual and sucked out 
the power of thought and action as water is sucked from a 
sponge. 

Based upon ever-present fear in a world of animism, the tabus 
became the predominant phase of group control. Punishment for 
their violation was not a matter of reason by the group; it was a 
matter of purification, with blood-letting as its sovereign remedy. 
It afforded the primitive consciousness an opportunity to cleanse 
its hands with the blood of an offender. In this womb of the race, 
the individual was lost. There was no entity of separate thought, 
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and there was no responsibility except to the group. All mental 
nourishment came after draining through the placenta of the 
group consciousness. 

The birth pains of man, even as a partial free agent, have been 
infinitely slow. He is still in constant danger of reversion to the 
primal gloom and to what at times may seem blissful freedom 
from the strain of individualism. A minor urge to drift with the 
tide of popular thought is constantly assailing him and now and 
then, with a mighty sweep, it drags a whole community into the 
darkened portals from which humanity long since emerged. 

The climb upward is never so easy as the drop backward. 
Man’s central nervous system is truly his cross and his crown; 
it is possible to discard both with a shout of exultation. There is 
a savage joy in the roar of a mob in blood lust, as there is more 
than ordinary fear in the pursued. There is a positive pull into its 
vortex. Once reinvolved, the individual has no desire to climb 
from its pit. 

These things may seem irrelevant to the cry of a mob in the 
night time, but they are not wholly so. All mobs afford a spectacle 
of regression with a loss of individual freedom. Even the voice of 
the human pack blends into one swelling cry. The stones in the 
road and the searing flame are part of it, as the hot shedding of 
blood is its natural orgasm. It is, in consequence, a loss of thou- 
sands upon thousands of years of laborious climb into a higher 
realm of individual responsibility. The horror of it is in the quick- 
ness of the descent, the degradation of the best that humanity 
has ever wrought for itself. The pit is no farther away than one 
misstep, no matter how great the height. 

Forms of violence are determined, in a measure, by environ- 
ment. The South must bear the burden of the major portion of 
the “mob murders.” The obvious fact that both sectional and 
community feeling are stronger in the South than in Chicago 
is in no sense a palliation. Conditions here are more favorable 
for the revival of the group mind. Touching the subject but 
lightly by way of explanation and not defense, one has to remem- 
ber that the southern communities have their own special prob- 
lem in the presence of an alien race, which is potentially tabu. 
Such contacts are prone to provoke ancient group fears. Given 
special incentive, — particularly in matters affecting violation, 
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or a gesture toward violation, of the fundamental sex tabu be- 
tween such races, — the “mob murder” occurs. 

The extent to which such unreasoning racial tabus survive is 
full proof of their tenacity. When a former President had a Negro 
educator to lunch with him there was a wave of horror in the 
South. There is nothing more intrinsically evil in the sharing of 
food than in the sharing of thought, but the ancient “shalt not” 
was broken and the event was distorted with a mild panic of 
vague fears as its result. 

And so it is with all matters pertaining to the violation of the 
fundamental sex tabus between the two races that are thrown 
together in the South. Actual, forcible violation of womanhood is 
a crime against both the individual and society that merits 
punishment. Yet when it is committed by Negroes the revolting 
and senseless extremes of mob action that follow are plenary 
evidence of the fear that the predominant race feels. bn rare 
occasions white men may be lynched for the same offense but 
. there is a marked difference. In these cases there is only a blind 
rage and direct effort to punish the individual offender. The mob 
does more than merely punish the Negro for the same offense. 
It seeks blood primarily in revenge for the violation of the tabu. 
Only too frequently such hysteria mounts to a high crescendo, 
utterly disconnected with the crime itself, howling through 
Negro sections in a wild orgy of primitive purification, not con- 
cerned with guilt or innocence. 

Considering the problem generally, one finds that lynching, 
wherever it happens, results from supposed “insult” to the group 
mind. This insult to the collective consciousness, — which has 
been specially well anemeee in certain localities, — may be a 
real or a fancied offense. Lynching mobs not only commit hor- 
rible crimes, but, by involving a group, destroy racial progress. 
They offer opportunity for that shedding of responsibility which 
is the dividing line between man and animal. Their existence is 
a distressing commentary upon the progress of a community or 
section, the stripping of a thin veneer from the hidden animal 
that should have been long tamed. 

The real victim in all lynchings is of a certainty the law. It has 
been much covered by platitudes, but this same law is perhaps 
man’s finest creation. Its beauty lies in its flexibility and its 
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delicate balance. It is cognizant of both the infancy of the race 
and its maturity. The body of the law recognizes and conserves 
the best from the group instinct; yet its spirit is awake to the 
demands of the individual, for it derives its strength from the 
consent of the governed. In administering its punishments, it 
is divorced from fear and superstition. It does not shed blood 
that a curse may be lifted. 

The theory that a crime must be perpetrated for the curing 
of a crime is of the abyss. Lynching is indefensible from the view- 
— of the individual in that it deprives him of the right to be 

eard in his own defense and more than all else destroys the 
effectiveness of orderly judgment divorced from the passion of 
the moment. But it involves much more. Its stigma dyes the 
community, the section, and even the nation. It is society that 
shudders. The best instincts of humanity collectively sense the 
backward swing of the pendulum. Age-old memories of a past 
filled with blind, unreasoned punishments are revivified with all 
their horror. 

The spectacle of the dethronement of the law is then as griev- 
ous to the enlightened individual as to society at large, for both 
are sufferers. Unless law is supported by the common judgment 
of mankind, there is only anarchy. If the group may punish, let’s 
give the individual the same right. If one crime may be met by 
mob violence, who shall say that another may not likewise be 
so met? 

Lynching is decreasing. The figures are common property. 
The time will ultimately come when limp figures will no Saiale 
hang in public squares, nor will the distant animal cry of the 
mob pack swell in the night. The time will come when memories 
of the pit of the primitive will be forgotten, when man will re- 
spect and observe the orderly processes of his own justice. 

Law or tabu? It is one or the other. Either the supremacy of 
the insensate passions from the infancy of the race, or else 
the triumph of the full grown, adult power of the law. 
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more miles in these days than ever before. When one contemplates 
the freight trains, trucks, steamships, and other means of trans- 
portation, it is hard to understand where everything comes from, 
where it is going, and why. 

Every city street is continually filled with a parade of wonders 
which no one sees. It is also a parade of values. The values which 
are trucked about New York every day are enormous. Some of 
them are concrete, compact, and precious, as hold-up men, for 
example, realize. See how they go after the silk trucks. They are 
almost as eager to get certain valuable merchandise as they are 
to get cash. All the things that are trucked about of course have 
value, or they wouldn’t be worth moving. And thus is presented 
one of the greatest problems of the modern city. Because of this 
value, which in the aggregate is enormous, delays in transit mean 
something, for interest on the money which value represents runs 
on every minute. That is the sort of thing many people never 
think of. Humanity, however, doesn’t think very far ahead. It 
is too fascinated by momentary things. It was easier in the old 
days to take time to look into the future, but the old prophets 
were never accurate because science had not given them enough 
facts on which to base their prophecies. The old city, as elderly 
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people remember it, was built for horses and pedestrians at a time 
when both were comparatively few in number. Narrow streets 
and sidewalks were adequate, as they enabled such movement as 
was necessary. But something was ahead which those who laid 
out the old cities could not guess at, and which was not considered 
seriously even when predicted by the prophets, or even by real 
scientists, or, as was at least once the case by a mere dreamer, — 
Mother Shipton. This was the advent of the automobile. Even 
after it came the average man did not realize just what had hap- 
pened. “‘Horseless carriages” we used to call automobiles. And 
all of us have seen crowds gathered about them on the street, 
looking at them with wonder. The automobile has been one of 
the things which have made the city grow so rapidly, and there- 
fore it is partly because of it that the greatness of the problem 
of the cities has arisen. We have only barely begun really to 
investigate this problem of traffic. It has caught us unawares, as 
things always do. 

The traffic problem will be one of the greatest of all those 
which will trouble us as time advances and the buildings get 
bigger, if they are permitted to do that. Some efforts are being 
made to solve it, though in my judgment, as I have watched 
traffic policemen at work, they let too few vehicles through in 
each direction at a time. The light-signal system probably is 
right in theory, but the lights all through any congested area 
will need to be synchronized. Traffic, if any speed is to be made, 
must be permitted to travel in large blocks and for considerable 
distances at a time. 

It is not improbable that we may find grade crossings where 
important thoroughfares intersect each other as ineffective as we 
have found grade crossings of vehicle roads and railways. Traffic 
statistics show that a large proportion of the accidents to pedes- 
trians occur as cars are rounding corners. The pedestrian has 
some rights. If streets in one direction were depressed and those 
running across them were elevated, the corner problem would 
be solved, but a new one would be presented in the necessity of 
finding some means whereby one level could be reached from the 
other easily and frequently. I feel certain that experts in this 
matter of traffic will develop, and that they will establish what 
might be called express streets and accommodation streets. 
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The greatest trouble with the building of our cities and the 
general handling of our populations is that we have not referred 
enough problems to the mathematician. Only the mathematician 
can figure out the traffic problem. The contents of a bottle are so 
much, the capacity of that bottle’s neck is so much. Any mathe- 
matician who is worth his salt can tell you how rapidly those 
contents can flow in or out. He will be the traffic policeman of the 
future in my estimation. Cities which are crowded and busy 
must so arrange themselves, or, if necessary, rearrange them- 
selves as to comply with whatever rules may be laid down for 
them by the mathematicians. We must build for very heavy and 
very fast movement in our city streets. How? That again is a 
problem for the mathematicians first and later on for the archi- 
tects. Note that I mention the mathematicians first. I have 
not any well worked out solution in my mind. All that I am 
absolutely sure of is that very often now our bad management 
of traffic in our cities makes conditions much worse than they 
would be if we were more careful, wiser, more intelligently 
thoughtful with a greater’ regard for the mathematics of the 
situation. 

Congestion of traffic to-day causes such losses in New York 
as would startle all of us if we could even guess the figures. 
Estimate for yourself how much it costs for an expensive truck 
with an expensive cargo of goods and expensive driver to stand 
idle for one hour, and then guess at how many hours each day 
this occurs in New York. In these days every delay means loss of 
interest on considerable sums involved. There is, of course, a 
very much more serious aspect to the present traffic situation 
than its delays and the losses which those delays entail. There 
is the toll of life which mismanaged traffic constantly is taking. 
It amounts in New York to 1272, and in the whole United 
States to 30,400, every year. Most of these lost lives easily could 
be saved by the exercise of a little forethought, and the giving to 
the other fellow of a little more consideration. 

Rapid movement of humanity is more nents than rapid 
movement of goods. The traffic congestion which delays the 
transit of goods is bad; that which delays the rapid transportation 
of men is still more serious. 

Aviation will be developed as a means of travel and for the 
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transportation of passengers and ney light articles, 
but it is not likely to have much effect on traffic in the cities. 
Someone has figured out that the Air Mail will save its cost to 
the nation every year by the saving on the interest upon money 
in transit. A dollar in transit for a week is idle for a week, and an 
idle dollar means a loss. If Air Mail delivers money to San 
Francisco from New York in forty-eight hours when rail trans- 
portation takes five days, then interest on that money is saved for 
the period of time which is represented by the difference between 
forty-eight hours and one hundred and twenty hours, or three 
fifths of the one hundred and twenty hours. That is what rapid 
transport of valuable objects means to humanity, and traffic 
jams of every kind therefore are among the wasteful signs of 
bad management seen in our Cities. 

The city of the future will be immensely affected by air- 
travel. Sooner or later we shall get the helicopter, — the flying 


‘machine which will go ~~ up and down at any desired speed 


when necessary, as well as forward. It does not require any very 
vivid imagination to help us realize that when the helicopter 
comes into being roofs of large buildings in our cities immediately 
will become very valuable parts of such structures as may be 
located in those city districts to which people flying by air will 
seek quick access. Certain new varieties of disaster will then 
develop, but it is useless to foretell these now. We shall know all 
about them when they come. But they will not keep us out of the 
air transport machines. These will mean speed, and that human- 
ity which gathers in the cities of the future especially will demand 
speed. 

I have no doubt that before long it will be necessary to prohibit 
the building of new skyscrapers in those sections of our cities 
which already are overcrowded, at least in New York, if some- 
thing is not devised. If, for instance, New York keeps on per- 
mitting the building of skyscrapers, each one housing as many 
people every day as we used to have in a small city, disaster must 
overtake us. When all the people in those skyscrapers start to 
flow out into the street at approximately the same moment or 
within half-hour or an hour try to get to the entrances of those 
buildings so that they may begin the day’s business, there must 
be such overcrowding of the streets near those skyscrapers as 
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must stop traffic, and cost every individual involved some part 
of his time. Time is really the only capital that any human being 
has, and the one thing he can’t afford to lose. The danger of the 
skyscraper is that in the end, if there is no check upon it, it may 
cost time instead of saving it. It will do exactly that if streets are 
left as they are and if skyscrapers are multiplied. One of the 
things that surprises me in this consideration of skyscrapers is 
that so little utilization is made of roofs. This, I think, will 
change: aerial navigation may be the thing which directly will 
call all our attention to the roofs. 

Noise will be one of the things which will increase as city 
congestion grows, and of course it is bound to grow for some 
time to come. If the problem of making streets which can handle 
the incoming and outgoing streams of people from the vast 
structures which we are now building is worked out, — and it 
must be if we really look into the future, — we shall have much 
more noise in days to come than we have to-day. Buses will 
without doubt supplant surface cars almost everywhere because 
they are more flexible in traffic. They will make less noise than 
ion cars with steel wheels running upon steel rails. But noise 
pee will not decrease to any great extent. I don’t think it 

urts us. It decreases the acuteness of our hearing, but in cities 
we do not need hearing as acute as that which the savage must 
have in the forest where every dropping branch and crackling 
twig: may be significant. So I am not worried about the clamor of 
the city of the future. We shall be able to endure it without 
suffering and it will not destroy human nerves in general, al- 
though it may affect unfavorably certain individuals during the 
years in whisk the race is in the process of becoming accustomed 
to it. 

Nature, in making hearing less acute as outside noises increase, 
knows what she is doing. I am deaf, having been so since my boy- 
hood. I am deafer now than I used to be. The noise of a city 
doesn’t trouble me at all. On Broadway I can be as undisturbed 
as the average man can be in the deepest recesses of the most 
silent forest. That has been and is an advantage to me. It saves 
me from many interruptions and much nerve strain. My nerves 
are quite steady. I have known people to say, “Edison hasn’t 
any nerves.” I have just as many and as delicate nerves as 
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anybody else, but they are not constantly disturbed by noises. 
That helps. My deafness has been an advantage to me. And I 
am only a few laps ahead of the average city man in being deaf. 
“Becoming accustomed to noise” is, in reality, becoming deaf. 
It really will not matter to the city dweller of the future whether 
he lives in the noisest or the most silent part of the city. He will 
be sufficiently deafened by Nature so that the noisest places will 
not be disagreeable to him. Nature has always done such things 
for all its creatures. This is what is called “adaptation to en- 
vironment”. 

Lastly, there is the probability that sooner or later in our city 
of the Sous we shall have to meet the problems of municipal 
management in a scientific way. It is a matter very largely of 
mental mechanics. We really know all about it now, but do not 
apply the knowledge we possess. If the city of the future is to be 
a place worth living in we must apply every scrap of knowledge 
we can get, considering each especial problem in its individual 
aspects first and then taking it in its relations to others. Some 
years ago, in Germany, I was impressed by the fact that politics 
are entirely eliminated from city management. It came rather 
as a shock to me, as an American accustomed to the partisan 
bitternesses of our political campaigns, to find advertisements in 
the German newspapers for men who could prove their qualifica- 
tions to act as mayors of cities and towns happening at the mo- 
ment to need such officials. If we could as completely eliminate 
politics from the management of our American cities, turning it 
over to real experts, we would have tax-rates which would seem 
ridiculously low, when compared to those which we charge our- 
selves to-day. Then too, the highly trained mayor, educated as a 
specialist in municipal management, and utterly cut off from all 
political influences would see to it that his city had that kind of 
police force,—a scientifically selected, scientifically trained, 
scientifically managed body of men knowing and accomplishing 
tasks for which they were a tae That will be the way in 
which America will cope with its crime problem, — through 


scientifically managed police forces. Over a year ago it occurred 
to me, while I was thinking of these problems, that civilization 
consists of a lot of people in one place, — plus a policeman. But that 
policeman must be a scientific product, not a hit or miss affair. 
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Humanity cannot be standardized, but it can be controlled; if 
it can be controlled it can be trained. It is trained, as a matter 
of fact. Society trains its gunmen to be gunmen by allowing 
conditions to arise which give gunmen opportunities to use their 
guns in getting more money than they could possibly get other- 
wise and in a shorter time, with less work. Big business in America 
meets problems quite as difficult as that of managing police 
forces every day and meets them competently. It meets them 
scientifically, and that is the reason why it solves them almost 
without disturbance. When American cities go at the problem 
of their management as intelligently as big business goes after 
the problems of its management most of those problems auto- 
matically will vanish. 


VACANT LOTS 
TES city charts, white-veined on crackling blue, 


Named it a “vacant lot”, — that was not true 
Whatever else they said. For who could pass 
Such gracious trees, or touch cool-fingered grass, 
Breathe in the pulsing fragrance of it all 
From tiptoeing Spring on through the flaming Fall, 
Feel wings stir arching branches overhead 
And still deny the place was tenanted? 


Hoarse-voiced the builders came, with jangling chains, 
Trees crashed to earth, dark sweating men dug drains, 
Stripped sod, gouged pits, poured clattering streams of bricks, 
Set up in naked rows their ugly sticks, 
Made boxes to imprison beds and chairs 
And phonographs and arguments and cares: 
Now, whether they admit the truth of not 
On those blue charts, it is a vacant lot. 
— Molly Anderson Haley 





SHALL WE ABOLISH 
INTERCOLLEGIATE FOOTBALL? 


NO, says Dr. Morton Prince, famous Harvard psychiatrist. Football 
is a splendid sport, but we must stop making a business of it. Let the 
players run the game, and all will be well. 


YES, says Upton Sinclair, outspoken California radical. Football is 
simply a means of keeping college students from thinking. It injures 
the bodies of the players and the minds of everybody. 





I—HAND BACK THE GAME 
TO THE BOYS! 


Morton PRINCE 


PY college football team has come and gone. The 
thrills, the excitement, and the mob-enthusiasm of 
. hundreds of thousands of football fans, the hopes and 
glories and disappointments of contesting teams, the terrific 
daily grind, the nervous stress and strain of the individual play- 
ers are things of the past; and,—the sporting editors, past 
masters in propaganda and in exploiting the public, the coaches 
and “‘star” players, have turned their columns to another job, 
that of preparing the mind of the public and awakening its sleep- 
ing interest (sleeping since Springtime) in some other Winter 
sport. 

“Sport”? Is college football a sport? At the height of the 
season of 1925, George Owen, for four years famous football star, 
startled the public with an article entitled “Football, — Pleasure 
or Grind?” (“‘ The Independent”, November 7, 1925; and “‘Har- 
vard Bulletin”, November 5, 1925),in which he held that (as played 
to-day) it is not a sport for various reasons. Among them and 
chiefly, because “the majority of college football players do not 
enjoy playing the game”. “There are, of course, a certain number 
of exceptions,” he said, “but these are the men, I think, who 
would enjoy any fight”; and then he confessed, — to the chagrin 
of many fans and surprise of his colleagues, who remembered 
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his outstanding success for four college years as a star player, — 
that he disliked the game. 

This star player’s confession only expressed frankly and 
publicly what many had been thinking who had not the courage 
to say it openly. The present writer had previously made a 
practice of asking players, past and present, if they enjoyed 
playing the game, and the answer confirmed Owen’s experience. 

But I will pass over this point for the present and return to it 
later. I have now more in mind football as it has become devel- 
oped into an institution, with traditions, customs, habits of 
thought, tabus, codes, and social consciousness, in accordance 
with which a system of management and playing has grown 
into an organized business. It is an integral part of that system 
that the game, —I argue that it is not a sport, — of football 
has been taken out of the hands of the undergraduates and put 
into the hands of a staff of professional coaches and graduate 
committees. This, as I view the matter, is the weightiest indict- 
ment of college football. And I believe the fact is responsible for 
the lack of enjoyment of the game by the “majority of players”. 

At any rate, there has been for some time a growing dissatis- 
faction with present conditions on the part of many thoughtful 
graduates, college authorities, and, I hear, even undergraduates. 
The enormous cost of football; the “colossal proportions” which 
the system has reached as “a stern and relentless business”; 
the extensive and intensive publicity given to football by the 
press; the lack of enjoyment of the game already mentioned; 
the tendency to drafting players of reputation, whether they like 
to play or not, by the public opinion of the student body under 
the threat of the tabu; the employment of professional coaches 
to train, manage, discipline, and fight the team against its 
adversary after the fashion of gladiators for the joy of thousands 
of howling spectators; the subordination of the captain of the 
team to a merely nominal position; the relegation of the individual 
players to the part of “a performing tool of the coach”; the 
nervous and physical strain which the players undergo,— in short 
the taking of all responsibility for their own game out of the hands 
of the undergraduates and giving it to graduate committees and 
paid coaches, — all these and other conditions surrounding, 
absorbing, and entangling the present game have awakened the 
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feeling in thoughtful minds that all is not well with football. 
Realization of the facts has been growing in the minds of many 
alumni and even undergraduates. It is not necessary to sympa- 
thize with every item of the indictment of football, as above 
briefly summarized, — and I assuredly do not, — to feel that 
reform of the game in some particulars is urgently needed. 

The most recent criticism is to be found in the report on inter- 
collegiate football by the American Association of University 
Professors. In view of the semi-official status of the authors of 
the report it is entitled to thoughtful consideration. But I would 
hasten to add that I cannot wholly agree with its conclusions. 

This report is the severest indictment of modern football that 
has as yet been made. The chief ground on which this indictment 
is based is the effect which intercollegiate football has on the 
undergraduate body as a whole,— namely “a distortion of 
values” which “lasts throughout the college course, if not through 
life”. It consists, besides overexcitement, of the relegation of 
college work to a position of minor interest and consequent 
neglect and the exaltation of football prowess and prominent 
members of the team to a position of undue eminence and hero 
worship. 

Though this distortion of intellectual values is regarded as the 
chief evil, there are several other counts against football leading to 
“impairment of the undergraduate morale”. But these, though 
stressed as serious, are considered secondary to the first count, 
distortion of values. Among them are the encouragement of 
drinking, gambling on games, and “provocation of dishonesty 
in various respects”’. 

One cannot help wondering, after reading this severe indict- 
ment of football, whether the professors themselves are not suffer- 
ing from a distortion of values. One wonders what standards of 
morals have been inculcated in these teachers of youth who in 
the scale of values rate drinking and dishonesty secondary to a 
youthful overvaluation of an athletic game. But passing this by 
as a hasty slip in moral evaluations, do not the professors over- 
estimate the value of the cultural side of a*tollege education? 
They think that, because of their overvaluation of football, 
“many students” who might really become leaders in human 
society fail to attain their potential leadership, through failure to 
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acquire “the habits of hard thought and hard work and through 
failure to realize the fundamental, pone needs of human society 
and the beckoning opportunities for meeting those needs.” 

One cannot help wondering how many professors have “be- 
come leaders in human society”. They certainly have not failed 
“to acquire and to develop the habits of hard thought and hard 
work”’, | 

I once was present during a conversation between a German 
professor making his first visit to this country, and Professor i 
a compatriot who for many years held a professor’s chair at 
Harvard and knew American universities well. The visiting 
professor had marveled at what he had seen in the way of cultural 
development in this country, having apparently expected to see 
buffaloes running about the streets of New York and cowboys 
lassoing steers on Boston Common. But the last straw seemed to 
come when Professor —— said that he was glad that his boys 
were being educated at an American University rather than in 
Germany because, as he said, “though an American University 
can never turn out such a learned person as so-and-so (mentioning 
a German who became professor of Greek at twenty years of 
age), it turns out such bealthy animals.” 

There is a good deal in the point which our level-headed Har- 
vard professor made. The ieee of pure intellectual 
culture is a good thing and it is one of the things for which a boy 
is sent to college, even if it is not the thing for which he, in his own 
mind, goes to college. But it is not the whole of that boy’s develop- 
ment. Besides pure culture, the end is a “healthy animal”, the 
beulhandiaied: boy, — or grown-up for that matter, — who has 
a healthy view of life and of life’s activities, who has developed 
within him the joy of life, the exuberant high spirits and vinalion 
of youth, the éan vit:/, the enjoyment of mental and physical 
activity, and all that goes with it. 

I believe there is nothing that tends to develop the “healthy 
animal” of youth more than athletics, and of course football 
stands out as a type of athletics that is facile princeps in this 
respect. It is not that football,— and athletics, — are over- 
valued, but that culture is undervalued. There is no reason why 
— should not be estimated at one hundred in the scale of 
values. 
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But while it must be admitted that the cultural side of a 
college education is undervalued by students, as it was as long 
ago as my day in college and probably always has been in Ameri- 
can colleges; and while I cannot agree that athletic sports and 
football in particular are overvalued, I am ready to rank myself 
in that large body of graduates, even if it be a minority, who be- 
lieve that the game as played to-day sadly needs reforming. 

The indictment which I bring against the game is not that of 
the professors, but, among other counts, that it is no longer a 
sport for the players, — only for the coaches and the spectators, 
including the professors. A coach, of course, finds it fine sport to 
play his team against another rival coach; and the spectators 
enjoy the fight, much as they would a gladiatorial contest or a 
cock fight, — without caring a brass button whether the players 
or the gladiators or the game cocks enjoy it or not. I have already 
given the grounds for this and the other counts of the indictment 
(“Harvard Bulletin”, November 12 and December 3, 1925) and 
cannot repeat them at length here. I must content myself with 
simply saying that no game can be ranked as a sport that is not 
played by the mass of players for its own sake; especially if 


players, with some as are drafted whether they like it or 
i 


not by the force of public opinion, by the tabu, by fear of being 
considered yellow. Too many have testified to the truth of this 
statement for it to be pooh-poohed. Of course there are brilliant 
exceptions, but they will generally be found amongst the “stars” 
who excel at the game, men who, as George Owen says, would 
enjoy any fight. I have made many inquiries of former and present 
football players and have found few who said they enjoyed play- 
ing the game. Of course they enjoyed the éclat, the glory of being 
on the team and playing in important contests, but not the actual 
playing and practising. Some ad it. If this is not true, as many 
contend, if the majority of players enjoy the game as a sport, 
why don’t they go out of an latins and play the game irre- 
spective of being on a class or college team? 

The second count in my indictment is that the game is played 
solely to win, not for the fun of playing. This is a necessary 
corollary of the first count. But I fear this overvaluation of win- 
ning is true to a regrettable degree of all college sports in this 
country and in this respect compares very unfavorably with the 
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spirit in which they are played in England. It may in large 
degree, if not wholly, be justly attributed, to the employment’of 
professional coaches and the influence of graduates and their 
interference in students’ athletics through advisory and other 
committees. A graduate is interested only in his college’s winning. 
He cares little or nothing about the part which football or base- 
ball or rowing plays in the mental, sleienl and social life of the 
student, — in the development of a healthy animal. 

As to advisory and other graduate committees, though they 
have done much to assist indirectly in the development of the 
game to its present high state of skill, their influence in taking 
the direction of sports and responsibility for them out of the hands 
of students, has noes pernicious. The student has been educated 
into accepting as a matter of course and necessity his relegation 
to the position of a pawn in the hands of coaches and committees. 

This brings me to the third count of my indictment of the game 
as at present played. The game is really played by the coach. The 
players are little more than pawns or human pieces that he uses. 

The game has been taken out of the hands of the students, the 
players, where it belongs, and has been handed over to co 
sional coaches, often middle-aged men, old enough to be the 
fathers of the players. The coach is not simply a teacher as he 
should be. He takes complete charge of the team, disciplines it 
(often in a way derogatory to the self-respect of a area). trains 
it, and fights it from the side lines against the team of a rival 
coach, — just as the commander of a military division fights 
from the post-of-command his units against the enemy on a 
battlefield. The game is a fight between these professional coaches. 
The players see nothing derogatory in assuming the position of 
eae and subordinating themselves to the will of the coach. 

ven the quarterback and captain have little responsibility. The 
coaches are played up by the press, one coach being pitted in 
headlines against another, on the editorial principle of personify- 
ing the impersonal team. 

The principle is as old as human nature. Primitive man per- 
sonified the blind forces with which he wrestled and worshiped 
the personification. In these modern days it has become good 
newspaper business and makes thrilling copy for the sporeny 
columns. Besides, the professional sporting editor feels himself 
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to be in close fellowship with “Bobby” or “Billy”, the profes- 
sional coach, and so plays him up and keeps him in the public eye. 
This is easy to do because the coach keeps on year after year. The 
players soon graduate and disappear, but each successive imper- 
sonal team becomes known as Bobby this’, or Bobby that’s team. 

The whole system is deplorable from the point of view of that 
large body of graduates who would like to see the professional 
coach eliminated and replaced by the traditional teacher; and 
above all, see the students take control of and play their own 
game in their own way with full responsibility for good or for ill. 

The slogan should be, “Hand back the game to the boys!” 

To hand it back would involve changing the system. This would 
be easy enough to do were it not for one rather surprising and 
curious fact, — the resistance of a goodly sized body of the under- 
graduates themselves. These undergraduates do not realize that 
modern collegiate football has become a huge institution with a 
membership of hundreds of thousands, for it includes the gradu- 
ates and undergraduates of all the universities, colleges, and 
schools in the country, to say nothing of great numbers of others 
in the community. The press, knowing this, plays upon the com- 
mon interest of the members of the institution and its traditions. 
You could no more abolish the institution of football by argument 
or edict, as some have proposed, than you could have persuaded 
the South that the institution of slavery was wrong and should 
be abolished by law. 

In the common consciousness of the older members of the in- 
stitution, the codes, the beliefs, and sentiments, — in short the 
traditional habits of thought, — are so firmly fixed that a new 
radical suggestion makes no impression. The younger generation, 
as it grows up and becomes absorbed into the institution, accepts 
the institutional consciousness as preestablished harmony. The 
institutional sentiment of winning from rival universities, for 
which the whole system is organized, is so strong as to suppress 
every other sentiment and craving. The players as well as the 
student body do not want freedom any more than women wanted 
their freedom before the recent emancipation of the sex. 

And yet there has recently occurred one hopeful, though small, 
sign of a coming understanding. It was the strike, a few weeks 
before the Yale race, of the Harvard crew against going on rowing 
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under their coach and demanding a change! It is needless to say 
the strikers won. The merits of the case are beside the point. 
The point is that the crew, as undergraduates, took the matter 
into their own hands and regained their liberty and authority. 
If and when this idea spreads to the whole body of undergradu- 
ates and restores to them their rightful prerogatives, now usurped 
by the graduates and coaches; and if and when the ideals of true 
sport replace the traditions of the present game of football, the 
resistance of undergraduates will automatically cease; and it will 
be easy for them to change the present system in conformity with 
those ideals. 

Technically, there would be no difficulty in so changing the 
system under which the game is played as to eliminate the 
features to which so much criticism has been directed, replacing 
the professional coa¢ghes with teachers, restoring full authority 
and responsibility fo the players themselves and, with these 
changes, football té its former enviable position as a sport. Inci- 
dentally, the troublesome problem of distribution of tickets to the 
games would be solved for there would be no fifty thousand 
graduates clamoring for tickets. 

But any such change can come only with a radical change in 
the viewpoint and attitude of the students themselves towards 
the game. It is incredible that it could be imposed upon them 
without their consent or against the public opinion of the under- 
graduate world. And even if it could, there is no authority or 
public opinion that is likely to exert pressure. 

The great majority of the membership of the institution, — 
the graduates, the general public, and the press, like football as it is 
played to-day. We like the present system and are glad the under- 
graduates do not want to be free or to regain their self-respect. 
We like the excitement of vast crowds assembled in a stadium. 
We like to see the classical contests between our alma mater and 
rival universities or colleges. We like to see our team pitted 
against another and its members played as puppets by our 
coaches. We like to shout ourselves hoarse when our team wins 
and we like to abuse it and cry thumbs down, when it loses; and 
we don’t care a damn whether the players enjoy the fight or not. 
We have no interest in football, if it is to be only a sport and a 
healthy, exhilarating part of undergraduate life. 





II— KILLERS OF THOUGHT 


Upton SINCLAIR 


HE masters of ancient Rome provided gladiatorial com- 

if bats for the purpose of diverting the minds of the populace 

from the loss of their ancient liberties; and in the same 

way the masters of modern America provide gigantic struggles 
on the football field. 

If you wish to understand any institution, whether in an- 
cient or modern times, you must ask yourself who puts up the 
money for it, and what they stand to get out of it; so you will 
know what its function is. Ask yourself the question, who pays 
for a college, and the answer is: the masters of American finance 
and industry, either directly through gifts and bequests, or in- 
directly, through officials whom they control by political ma- 
chines which they subsidize and maintain. Their purpose is to 
defend their property system and pass on their property tra- 
dition to the future. I have iecihed an American college or 


university as a gigantic munition factory, for the purpose of 


producing intellectual shells and gas bombs to be used on the 

lutocratic side of the class war. And that is not in any sense a 
joke, but a literal statement of the functions of a college; and 
the amount of support that a college gets from merchants and 
manufacturers and bankers is simply a measure of the extent 
to which these gentlemen consider that the college is serving their 
cause. 

In the early stages of capitalism, a capitalist college can seek 
some kinds of truth and promulgate them and can encourage its 
students to face the realities of life; but when the later stages are 
reached, the functions of a capitalist college become concentrated 
in one function, — that of keeping their students from thinking. 

You can see how this is at once if you stop and reflect upon the 
history of capitalism in the years from 1914 to 1918. In a space of 
fifty-one months, the capitalist societies of the world destroyed 
thirty million human lives, mostly the choicest young men of 
their + ener They burned, blew up, or otherwise annihilated 
three hundred billion dollars of treasure, the product of the labor 
of a whole generation of men and machinery. In the face of that 
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most frightful crime of all the ages, you can see how impossible 
it is to exaggerate the menace which capitalism now offers to the 
human race. You can see the difficulty of the task which mer- 
chants of shells and manufacturers of battle-ships and bankers of 
war loans set before the presidents of their colleges, — to make 
sure that no one of their professors shall ever permit one of their 
students to think for himself and discover the nature of this 
menace to civilization, the control of human industry by preda- 
tory finance. 

What can we do,— we merchants and manufacturers and 
bankers, — in the face of such a problem? How can we keep 
college students from thinking? The peril is great, and we have 
to apply to it our very best brains. We cannot leave it to the 
college professors, poor little two- and three- and four-thousand- 
dollar-a-year men. There was a time when it was safe to let the 
faculty run the colleges, but that time is long since past. The 
faculty now gives its time to deciding whether Patagonian Ceram- 
ics IV shall begin at 9:30 or 9:45 and whether it shall count 
two credits or two and one-half; but the real decisions that carry 
the names of Yale, Harvard, Columbia, Illinois, and Holy Cross 
to the farthest ends of the plutocratic world, — these have now 
been taken over by the masters of that world themselves, the 
real men, the he-men, who never work for less than twenty 
thousand a year, and frequently demand and get twenty million 
a year. As organized for the purpose of running their intellectual 
munition factories, these aad personages go by the name of 
the Alumni. 

Theirs is the task of keeping the students from thinking, and 
how do they do it? Well, try a little thinking yourself, and the 
first discovery you make is that you have to have quiet and 
solitude. If, therefore, colleges are to be made into places where 
students cannot ever possibly think, it is obvious that they 
must be made places ob noise and crowds and confusion. In the 
second place, if you look further into the nature of thought, you 


discover that while it is done in solitude, it is social in its motives 
and results. A truth discovered is a benefit to all mankind and 
the property of all future time. True thinking is idealistic in its 
impulse and ceases where generosity and faith have ceased. So 
we can see the task of the Alumni, who wish to destroy thinking 
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in colleges. They must bring it about that colleges shall cease to 
be places of love and service and become places of greed and 
competitive strife,— as much like factories as possible and 
especially like the advertising departments of factories, places 
of shouting and boasting, of lying raised to an art, and cheating 
sanctified into a religion. 

So the hordes of the ad-men and the bond-men and the sales- 
men swoop down upon their Alma Mater, which in the good old 
days taught them the bourgeois ideals of getting ahead and 
fitted them with the proper clothes and the proper ties and the 
proper stick-pins and the proper manners and the proper social 
connections, so that they could become the successful men they 
now are. Naturally, they wish their sons to become exactly the 
same sort of successful men. So they take charge of the college, — 
as they take charge of everything else in the world, — by the 
simple process of making it rich and great if it obeys and starving 
it out of existence if it disobeys. They turn each college into a 
competing unit, carrying on a miniature war with rival colleges, 
and diverting the attention of the students to the raptures and 
agonies of this strife. 


The Alumni put up two or four or six hundred thousand dollars 
to pay the cost of a gigantic arena in which the battles of this 


war shall be fought. They pay the salaries of expert trainers for 
the gladiators and of rubbers and stretcher-bearers and surgeons 
and undertakers and other attendants of the spectacle. They set 
their telegraph services and their newspapers to the task of 
advertising the combats, working up a colossal state of excite- 
ment, not only among the students, but among the entire popula- 
tion of the country. On the day of the combat, their railroads 
run special trains and concentrate fifty or a hundred thousand 

ople in the college town, not merely spectators of the battle, 

ut speculators and pickpockets and gamblers and prostitutes 
and bootleggers, that “underworld” which preys upon every 
form of degradation of the human race. 

This enormous mob crowds into the arena and does more than 
shout and scream, — it engages in making organized mass noises, 
as complete an antithesis to the ee of thinking as the human 
mind can conceive. It drives the gladiators to more and more 
frenzied efforts and to brutal treacheries which cripple their 
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rivals. The young heroes break their heart-valves and over- 
stretch their blood vessels and poison their kidneys and weaken 
themselves for the rest of their lives. Moreover, the mob con- 
tributes hundreds of thousands of dollars, a fund which is used 
to ensure the production of larger and yet more ferocious com- 
bats the following year, so that the system of subsidized athletics 
becomes a gigantic cancer, eating rapidly into the normal tissue 
of an educational institution. Already we have a number of 
colleges which are nothing but honorific appendages to competing 
football teams; and we have seen football players able to dispense 
entirely with the academic camouflage and go out into the capi- 
talist world on equal terms with prize-fighters and motion-picture 
stars and developers of Florida subdivisions. 

You can see how perfectly this training serves to fit the college 
youth for that world of competitive commercialism which the 
Alumni have created, and which they intend to maintain. Boys 
who have learned to fight football battles will be prepared to 
command real armies and send millions of their fellow men to a 
hideous death. Boys who have learned to promote football enter- 
prises will be prepared to organize campaigns to monopolize the 
necessities of life of millions. Boys who have sat around council 
tables devising trick football plays will be ready to take their 
seats at the tables where diplomats plot the strangling of nation- 
alities. Boys who have gone scouting in high schools to buy 
prize athletes will be ready to buy judges and juries and senators 
and governors in the service of big corporations. Boys who have 
slugged their rivals on the football field will be ready as scientists 
to devise poison gases to wipe out the human race, — and without 
the least idea of the treason they are committing. 

I might give a hundred illustrations such as this. Suffice it to 
say that boys who have taken part in commercialized college 
athletics are ready for the million betrayals of the general welfare 
which organized class privilege commits in our society. The 
great mass of students who have become part of a mob and have 
trained themselves to shriek with mob emotion, will be ready to 
conduct another White Terror, such as we had in this country 
from 1918 to 1920. And professors who have sat in silence while 
commercialized athletics destroys the idealism and humanism 
of the American colleges, — these gentlemen will be ready to sit 
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in silence while organized class privilege wipes out the last pre- 
tences of a republic in our country and turns us over to “law and 
order” in a black shirt. 

The reader is probably very much interested in football and 
very little interested in my propaganda for Utopia. Why not talk 
about football for a while? Wel, let me tell you a story. 

Thirty years ago I was a student in college and a budding 
writer of “half dime weeklies”, those vividly colored little maga- 
zines which preceded the “movies” with their “westerns”. 
First I was amet Frederick Garrison, U. S. A.” and later 
on I became at the same time “Ensign Clark Fitch, U. S. N.” 
In this double capacity I wrote fifty-six thousand words every 
week about a hero called “Mark Mallory” at West Point, and 
about another hero, whose name I have forgotten, at Annapolis. 
In order to acquire the needed local color for these stories, I 
went through West Point,—in three days,— and through 
Annapolis in one or two. And I recall, as vividly as if it were 
yesterday, the following West Point incident: 

I was introduced to a senior class cadet, a handsome, upstand- 
ing personage, many inches higher than myself, and several 
years older. In the manner of a newspaper reporter interviewing 
the president of a big corporation, I told him that I was going 
to write stories of West Point life, and was looking for themes. 

“Well,” said the cadet, “you will want a hero, won’t you?” 

I said that I would, and he continued, “Why not take me? 
I am president of the senior class and captain of the football team 
and aoe the last game against the Navy.” Now this was a 
thing that a man might say if he smiled very broadly, but this 
man was speaking with the utmost gravity. Completely taken 
aback, I could only mumble some words of assent, feeling the 
shame which the man himself should have felt but did not. Only 
as years passed did I learn abcut military megalomania, — and, 
the same thing, football megalomania. 

Just the other day, I received a letter from a gentleman who is 
prominent in our world of thought and knows a good deal about 
education and its problems. He tells me an incident, revealing 
this football megalomania exactly as it was thirty years ago: 

“A pathological case recently reported to me was that of the 
man who won one of the big games. The president reported him 
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to a pathologist for a survey. The player told the pathologist 
that he alone could have won the game against two teams without 
the help of any of his team-mates and, further, that the great 
game was the great event of his life, tliat he was content to do 
nothing more for the rest of his days. He was sent immediately 
to the hospital for several months.” 

My quarrel is not with exercise nor yet with sport, for we can- 
not get along without them. My quarrel is with exercise and sport 
raised to the status of a business, the sole or the principal interest 
in life of great numbers of people. That has come to ce the case 
with college football and it 1s a pursuit of false ideals and a waste 
of life. Especially is this so under conditions of big business as in 
America, where football has become a means of livelihood to 
hordes of hangers-on. That means corruption and it means the 
end of the usefulness of any college which tolerates it. 

Assuming that something is to be done, I will venture a few 
mild suggestions: 

First: all gate-receipts must be abolished; the tickets for collegi- 
ate athletic contests must be apportioned among the students and 
faculty, and men who sell their tickets must be regarded with that 
kind of bewildered contempt which would to-day fall to the lot of a 


man who should attend a _ ” in a pair of soiled blue overalls. 


Second: a corollary of the above, — coaches and trainers of 
college athletes must cease to receive more salary than the 
lowest-paid of mental trainers in the college. Whether we like it 
or not, the fact stands that money is the standard of value in our 
world, and so long as football coaches are overpaid, they will be 
overesteemed. 

Third: athletic contests must cease to be events in which eleven 
students get an excess of exercise which imperils their health, and 
must become mass-contests, in which several thousand students 
all get a moderate amount of exercise, and their proper share of 
physical development and recreation. I am a tennis player and 
would rather play my own good game than watch the greatest 
star in the world play a better game. On this principal, I see some 
college devising interclass athletic field-days, in which hundreds of 
men struggle with a gigantic pushball, and thousands tug at a 
rope, and ten thousand take part in a cross-country run, and all 
for the joy of it, the only student-spectators being a few invalids. 
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By a Country BANKER 


“ T{OR forty years I bave lived NE day in the early thirties 
on ‘Main Street,” says this 


shameless author, “under dry laws (so relates = well authen- 
and wet ones, — neither well en- ticated family tradition) my 
— a all sos . o— great-grandfather returned from a 
prefer our ry regime. é bumobly i Ra > > 

admits that quite probably be is “an house raising showing such evident 
ignorant, bigoted, country yokel,”— Signs not of its arduous labors but of 
and then, with an appropriately dry ts conviviality that great-grand- 


bumor, launches one of the few ex- mother sternly charged him with 
tant defenses of Probibition that is at : 

once shrewd and good-bumored.Isn’t having drunk too much, Gr cat-gr and- 
it possible to be civilized, yet a teeto- father, born of a God-fearing, Puritan 
taler? Is drink really worth the enor- ancestry, was properly outraged at 
mous fuss made over it nowadays? +}6 accusation and stoutly denied it. 
He even rashly accepted a challenge to walk a crack in the cabin 
floor: the result of which acid test filled him with such horror 
that, for himself and his house, he forswore all liquor forever 
after; nor have I ever known one of his descendants to drink 
more than the great-grandson whose confessions follow. The 
other great-grandfathers left few traditions, alcoholic or other- 
wise, but both my grandfathers were “temperance” men. Father 
was a teetotaler. The women of our family joined the W. C. T. U. 
almost as soon as there was a W. C. T. U. to join. My home town 
was wet but the “better people” were all dry. I must have been 
out of high school before tt saw liquor served among “respect- 
able” people. Sweet cider was with us a seasonal beverage and I 
knew the taste of gin and of whiskey, — prescribed by the family 
doctor, — but a gallon jug would probably hold all of the real 
liquor of every sort that I ever drank in my whole life. 

The inference is, of course, that I am an ignorant, bigoted, 
country yokel, who probably has never been farther from home 
than to the county seat, — which inference I indignantly deny. 
After college I spent a Wanderjabr of thirteen months in Europe, 
during which I fool no drop of anything stronger than coffee, — 


this not on account of a promise made to a sainted mother nor 
for fear of becoming an inebriate, but rather, I am inclined to 
think, because of a certain native obstinacy. I had been told that, 
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whatever one’s home habits, in Europe one bad to drink. Well, 
I did not have to. Seven years later, i went again with my wife 
and we drank not. Early in our war with Germany I crossed to 
France, where I remained until it was over,— and here my 
lapses begin. I had been billeted with a French family and was 
leaving for the front; my host with a solemnity almost sacra- 
mental offered a tiny glass of something a trifle less consuming 
than liquid fire, which I sipped cautiously, drop by drop, thereby 
satisfying him and showing myself wiser than a rash comrade who 
in a like situation took it all down in one gulp. “But,” he added, 
“TI cried for half an hour afterwards.” There were, I further 
confess, two or three other occasions when I had the choice of 
drinking something I would have preferred not to drink or of 
hurting the feelings of some one to whom I could not possibly 
have explained my position, — and I drank. 

Last yéar we all went to Europe, my wife, the two boys, and I, 
and that trip marks the salad of my grossest indulgence. In 


the home of an intimate French friend I drank my first and only 
glass of champagne, — and.disliked it. At dinner in the home of 
another French friend I drank,— the names escape me but 


there were three kinds of wine and I disliked them all. Several 
times, in a hotel or restaurant, I made trial of some — 
commended beverage, — and disliked it. At the age of fifty-four, 
feeling reasonably sure that I was not destined to fill a drunkard’s 
grave, I ventured, surrounded by the family of a dear German 
friend, to drink my first glass of beer, — and disliked it most of 
all. Indeed, so disappointing have been my little fliers in alcohol 
that I am inclined to agree with a one-time bibulous friend that 
“nobody likes the taste”. | 
“Tt’s the feeling,” he explained. “Get enough of it inside you 
and you feel as if you owned the whole town.” As to which he 
may be right or wrong: the desire to increase my imaginary at 
the expense of my actual possessions has never carried my 
Se so far. 
hile denying that I am of those who “count the rustic cackle 
of their bourg the murmur of the world”, I must confess to 
being a small town man and there are, I imagine, a good many 
thousand like me, — men city-broke but not city-bred, men of 
modest means and industrious (and abstemious) habits, who go 
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to church, give their boys and girls as good an education as they 
can, drive Fords, vote (usually) the straight party ticket, — 
though we are getting away from that,— and who, without 
being profound students of anything, earnestly desire and seek 
the best interest of the whole country. We even read the maga- 
zines and an occasional book. 

Now, what do such men think of this liquor question? 

Well, in the first place, we are rather at loss to account for all 
the sound and fury. After all, is it not fundamentally a matter of 
diet? Why, then, should the world’s most modest newspaper 
feature it as this generation’s supreme question? Were pie to 
become a subject of legislative enactment, I, a native son of the 
great American pie belt, would do battle for it with voice and 
vote; but, were pie to become a lost cause, go down in the dust 
of an devel defeat, I cannot quite picture myself becoming 
for its sake a scofflaw and defying arrest and imprisonment. I am 
a gum addict, — a vile habit acquired in the A.E.F. I buy my 
gum, as Mr. Wrigley advises, by the box. But were gum legally 
denied me, I would go on sadly with my work, seeking such 
consolations as sassafras or possibly slippery elm might offer. 
It may be that I am not such stuff as martyrs are made of, but 
by no possible stretch of the imagination can I see myself leading 
a gum rebellion. 

Two possible explanations the small town man sees for this vast 
furore: the ardent reformers may be right, alcohol may be a 
habit-forming drug of diabolical potency, enslaving its victims; 
or its manufacture may offer profits so enormous that gigantic 
peapeee can be financed on the mere chance of its coming 

ack. 


Additional to which every one of us probably has his own pet 
ase against liquor. Mine concerns one of the loveliest women 

ever knew, the mother of my dearest school friend. Her husband 
was a young man, gifted, well-to-do, well educated, full of 
promise. During the early years of their married life, she saw his 
craving for drink vanquish in turn his ambition, his love, his 
every sense of honor and decency. It was no fault of hers: she was 
one woman in ten thousand and all any wife could give of hel 
and inspiration she gave, — and he laughed at it. When he died 
— miserably, — she reared alone the children he should have 
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helped her rear and did it well. They hold to-day positions of 
trust and influence. She won also the fight in her own soul, the 
fight for peace and serenity. No one to-day, looking at her 
beautiful, wrinkled face, crowned with its halo of white hair, 
would ever dream what she has lived through. But in the depths 
of her gentle heart is one implacable hatred, her hatred against 
liquor. 

I have a number of very dear personal friends who are not 
teetotalers, even backsliding teetotalers like me, and their 
convictions I have not sought to change. Some of them tell me 
that drink brings to the banquet table a gayety and exhilaration 
impossible to achieve without it. It would need to bring much 
joy to many such tables to outweigh the misery brought to that 
one home. Her story would go a long way to explain why I have 
always voted dry, — her story and the fact that I have lived in 
my small town with open eyes. The liquor question as a whole 
has, of course, its complications, its other side; but what liquor 
has done in my home town is something I know about. For forty 
years I have lived on “Main Street”, under dry laws and wet 
ones, — neither well enforced, — and, all considered, I much 


prefer our dry régime. 





THE FARMER PICKLES A ROD 


STANLEY Frost 


HE farmer bas made up bis 

mind either to be satisfied or to 
be revenged. After attending several 
“Committees on the State of the 
Union” meeting at cross-roads and 
general stores, Mr. Frost thus 
analyzes the mind of the Middle 
Western farmer. He sums up the ru- 
ral attitude in the words of a not 
wholly imaginary country banker: 
“We're going to swat this ad- 
ministration with anything that 
comes handy, till it performs.” Such 
wews, Mr. Frost believes, presage 





E latest shot fired by the 
embattled farmer of the Mid- 
dle West, when he threatened 
to join the Democrats in reducing the 
tariff, is reverberating all around the 
political world. It has touched the 
Grand Old Party on an excruciat- 
ingly tender spot. Not that there is 
any immediate danger to the tariff. 
The possibility of mustering at this 
election the two-thirds majority that 


danger to the Republicans in 1928. 14 be needed to achieve this over 


Mr. Coolidge’s indignant veto can be dismissed instantly; but the 
threat does presage danger in the 1928 campaign. Also, the tariff 
is the Republican Ark of the Covenant, and these signs of irrever- 
ence among former devotees cause mental anguish quite out of 
proportion to the actual hurt. 

On the other hand, Democrats and Radicals both are cheered. 
The Democrats are reviving hope of an old-fashioned tariff 
sme: — the only subject on which the party has reasonable 
internal agreement, — which might cover if it did not cure the 
wounds left by the religious, sectional, and alcoholic quarrels of 
1924. The Radicals are dreaming of another and greater outburst 
in the Northwest which might give them the balance of power for 
which they have worked so long. Both cheerfully proclaim that 
the farmers’ resentment will be the reef upon which an otherwise 
invincible Republicanism shall be wrecked. 

The farmers themselves, greatly pleased, are meanwhile con- 
sidering how to make the utmost use of their newest weapon. 
Committees on the State of the Union are meeting in a thousand 
cross-roads and small town stores and post-offices. The question 
is being discussed voluminously, — and with justification, for in 


fact these committees are the only important political bodies in . 
or to-day. If they should so decide they can come very 
close to destroying the G. O. P. 
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Attendance at meetings of several of these committees, how- 
ever, discovers a state of mind not exactly that imagined in Wash- 
ington, nor generally throughout the East. The farmers have not 
quite decided what they will do, nor are they by any means unan- 
imous; but the debates and opinions at all the meetings were 
monotonously alike; the intent already is practically unanimous; 
and the background of feeling and reason is so nearly universal 
that it is fair to assume that the decision, when reached, will be 
unanimous enough for all practical purposes. The intent, how- 
ever, does not include any desire to massacre the G. O. P. just 
yet, to turn the country over to soviets, nor even to take very 
seriously the scheme for tariff reduction. It does include a hearty 
desire to scare the Republican administration within an inch of 
its life, to use tariff and radical gestures for this purpose, to com- 
mit a little mayhem on the Sacred Elephant as an evidence of good 
faith, and perhaps, if necessary in the end, — the point is unim- 
portant to them to-day,—eventually to proceed seriously 
against the tariff. 

All this is with the object of achieving certain results which 
after years of groping are finally becoming clear in their minds as 
the result of painful political and economic education. The 
subject of discussion in the Committees is chiefly how best to get 
these results, which do not include any definite relief program. 
The debates are intelligent, well-informed, sane, and strategically 
sound for,— contrary to much Eastern opinion, — the farmers 
to-day are about the best educated politically of any group. They 


are neither stupid, ignorant, impulsive, nor scatter-brained. 

Of course no statement about, or analysis of, the farmers’ 
opinions can be more than generalization; there are varieties of 
thought and infinite subdivisions of each variety. However, for 
the purposes of political discussion the group-mind of any class 
may safely be considered to be that body of thought and emotion 
which a majorities. The contrary-minded may safely be 


ignored until their numbers become threatening. With this under- 
standing it will simplify this report on the present state of mind of 
the mid-western farmers if the fiction of a group-mind be adopted. 
Any discussion, however, will be difficult without a brief analysis 
of the farmers’ mental and emotional premises and a perspective 
of the processes which have created them. 
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The farmer, then, has an inborn and inbred grievance against 
the rest of the country, and particularly against this administra- 
tion or any administration which has been in power long enough 
to have ministered to the grievance and has not done so. This 
grievance is deep and of long growth and has many roots. From it 
to-day spring a resentment sharp enough to disregard other inter- 
ests, and an intense determination to get relief. 

Perhaps in its origin this grievance is even atavistic; the lot of 
the man with the hoe has never been a happy one and some of the 
old resentment of the peasant of all ages would naturally descend 
to the modern farmer. 

This feeling is strengthened by the conviction that the rest of 
the world is fairly under obligations to him which merit some- 
thing very different from ridicule. He considers farming the real 
“basic industry” and believes it should have consideration ac- 
cordingly. He feels, too, that some reward is due for the struggles 
made by himself or his father against Indians, locusts, drought, 
and hardship in reclaiming the wilderness, and does not feel that 
this debt is discharged by oratory. Finally, in these days of nati- 
vistic stirrings, he thinks of himself as the “most American” of 
all groups, with the rights and benefits which should go with that 
status. In short, the farmer thinks that he is entitled, if any one 
be, to special consideration. He believes that other groups get it 
while he does not, and is not pleased. 

Add to this that he believes he does the hardest work, through 
the longest hours, for the least return, of any group; that he must 
keep to his labors in all weather and gets no possible vacation; 
that he suffers considerably from loneliness and lacks most of the 
comforts which are commonplace with the rest of us. Add finally 
that he suffers acutely from economic uncertainty which he is 
powerless to meet by any foresight or industry; that he is often 
poverty stricken when the rest of the country is prosperous; and 
that he never knows at what time there may return one of those 
bitter years when wolves sit at the door of every farmhouse, store, 
and even bank, their mouths full of mortgages, overdue notes, and 
unpaid bills. And remember that experience has convinced him 
that no amount of extra work, greater science, crop-rotation, in- 
creased credits, lower freight rates, or any other of the aids so far 
tried, will do more than mitigate his ills in a very minor degree. 
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This gives basis enough for the farmer’s grievance, but on top 
of all this it has been cultivated. He has the memory of a hard 
childhood during years when other youngsters played or studied. 
He has the background of his father’s stories, or his neighbor’s, 
about the hardships and dangers that paid for the very farm he 
owns. There are men still alive in the Middle West who bear on 
body and soul the scars of those battles. He has the memory of 
repeated political betrayal. He has the constant lecturing of the 
demagogues, who assure him that all these things are true, that 
he is the best of citizens and the backbone of the country. They 
never let the grievance grow musty and preach that all the world 
is in conspiracy. 

So the grievance has become inbred. It is almost a religion, 
formidable, nearly indestructible, not to be removed or even les- 
sened except by some striking and satisfying recognition. No 
grudging concession will do. It has gone far beyond the question 
of any immediate economic pinch; it is no longer to be placated by 
good crops or even good prices. In fact, the eis is fairly pros- 
perous to-day; what he wants is some reasonable assurance of 
future prosperity if he earns it. 

This grievance for many years was nebulous, unfocused, but at 
the service of any agitator with a specious remedy. The agitators 
used it often enough, but it is notable that in the process the farm- 
er and his grievance have both been educated. His understand- 
ing of economics and his reasons for resentment have clarified, 
and his demands have become more insistent. Incidentally, he 
has also come to understand better the methods of demagogues; 
so much that he is now preparing to use them instead of letting 
them use him. 

When he first began looking for the cause of his troubles the 
farmer blamed his early aakimen confidingly upon nature, 
including Indians, and took small thought of the Government. 
But after he had more or less conquered nature, including the 
Indians, he learned that his victory brought no security. Good 
crops often meant as great poverty as poor ones, sometimes 
greater. General prosperity was quite likely to pass him by: 
others fattened while he sweated and starved. His conclusion was 
easy: some one was cheating him of his rightful profit. 

He naturally refused to take upon himself the blame for his 
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condition. The usual industrial weapons of organization, strike, or 
sabotage with which others won prosperity, were not open to him. 
Crop restriction earned him only abuse, — besides, it failed to 
work. And he saw no reason why he should work still harder when 
he already worked harder than others nor why he should be con- 
tent with his increases in comfort when others get much more. 
So he set about seeking the culprit. 

His first and permanent indictment was brought against the 
administration, or any administration, which allowed these 
things to be. But this was an indictment for conspiracy and 
criminal neglect, rather than for actual crime. Criminal guilt was 
first fastened on “Wall Street” and its agencies. The farmer 
began with a crusade for cheap money, first in the form of green- 
backs, and later in 16-1 silver. Beaten, he now admits he was 
wrong. Then he turned on the railroads, and Cummins was his 
prophet. He won much there, but eashed in little. Shortly he 
added the “trusts”. Later he demanded a system of borrowing 
not controlled by “the money power”. But though he won some- 
thing in each of these fights, his biggest gain was the under- 
standing that they did not touch his real problem. 

So he turned to the radicals, with their flaming promises to 
change the “system”. Townley really sowed the seed, La Follette 
reaped. This phase came not so much because the farmer believed 
in socialism, as because there was at the moment no other vehicle 
for his grievance. But this phase never had the fervor of the 
earlier campaigns. There was beginning to grow up a marked dis- 
trust of the reforming and much-promising politicians. It was 
observed that such politicians’ promises usually failed, and that 
the promised results always failed. It was observed, too, that the 
general business of government was not satisfactory in their 
hands. The demand for primaries, for the recall, and so forth, 
were attempts to get better o—- of these disappointing orators. 
The failure of these attempts, and of the Non-Partisan League in 


the Dakotas, laid the foundations for a new plan of campaign. 
There was another and even more important result from these 
heaped-up failures. The farmer began to grow dubious about all 
panaceas and even about his own ability to prescribe for his own 
troubles, though of course each of the cure-all agitations left a 
legacy of converts, prejudice, and suspicion of the “interest” 
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attacked. He began increasingly to wish to put his case in the 
hands of a competent political doctor. But Roosevelt was dead. 
This vacuum caused the Ford boom of four years. ago. 

Coolidge’s popularity was based on almost exactly the same 
grounds. He had the disadvantage of having no known abilities, 
but the advantages of being a “farm boy”’, of political experience, 
and of having one policy, economy, which was universally under- 
stood and approved. There was a fair chance that he might solve 
the problem. It is evidence of the lack of any real radicalism 
among the farmers that both the Ford boom and the Coolidge 
landslide came when the supposed radical sentiment was strong- 
est and easily displaced it. 

The last two years have crystalized this accumulated back- 
ground into cqnclusions which bring the farm problem into a 
distinctly new phase. It is not yet fully accepted nor fully under- 
stood even among the farmers, but it is already more sharply out- 
lined than any state of mind of the last thirty years. It is also 
more intelligent than any recent phase, is based on longer experi- 
ence, sounder reasoning, and well-grounded strategy, and is 
largely free from the Seoii quackery of earlier periods. It 
seems, therefore, likely to endure longer and to bring a greater 


danger to the Republican leadership. 

“Tt’s taken us inoen a long time to find out what ailed us, and 
what to do about it, but we think we know at last, and we’ve got 
an idea how to get cured,” declared the president of the local 
bank, — he is also a farmer, — at a meeting of one of the Com- 
mittees on the State of the Union sitting in a small town near the 
Towa-Minnesota boundary. His a and others ween 


there, are fairly representative of the general attitude, so far as it 
could be determined from many aah discussions. They are se- 
lected because of their clarity. 

“The trouble is,” he went on, “that the whole political and 
economic system of this — so organized that the farmer is 
at a permanent disadvantage. He does not get his share of pros- 
perity, but he is made to carry more than his share of the burdens. 

t is a condition that can only be remedied by some fundamental 
changes. No minor reforms or temporary prosperity will cure it, 
and we farmers are on the war-path till it is cured. 

“We have got over being bought off by two or three years’ 
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good prices or getting wild because we have two or three years’ 
hard luck. We used to think that the justice we were getting from 
the country could be measured by our incomes, but we know bet- 
ter now. We can stand the lean years if we get our share from the 
fat ones. We don’t.” ; 

“And we don’t think any more, most of us, that the main 
trouble is with the people who steal from us,” cut in a young 
university graduate in denim. “They do steal, and the govern- 
ment ought to stop it, but that’s not our chief grievance. The rail- 
roads and the false-graders and the Shylocks,” — he grinned at 
the banker,—“‘only get a few pennies. This is something 
bigger.” 

“Those pennies count,” insisted a beefy Swede. 

“Sure, but this is a question of the price of oug product, isn’t 
ist” 

“Just that,” replied the banker. “The cards are stacked 
against us. Every producer has to take chances on his market, but 
if he knows his business he can figure his costs and his production 
pretty accurately. But we farmers have to take a gamble first 
with our production, on bugs and weather and rust and other 
things we can’t control, and then gamble again on our market. 


We ought to have some special protection to offset this, espe- 
cially since farming is the real basic industry on which life itself 
depends. Do we get it? We do not!” 


Instead, most other ae get help in protection of some kind, 
and the farmer, in spite of his original disadvantages, is forced 
through taxes and higher prices on everything he has to buy, to 
pay for the help given all the rest. That is the economic system 
that is fastened on this country, and I’ll admit it’s good for every- 
one except us. But under it we are under a double disadvantage: 
our prosperity is cut down and our misfortunes are rubbed in, for 
the benefit of the other folks. And when we kick or ask for our 
share of the gravy, we’re called bolsheviks or fools.” 

“Well, what’s your cure?” asked an Easterner. 

““We don’t know,” began the banker, but the county judge cut 
in. It should be noted that a county judge knows the mind of his 
people, whether a Congressman does or not. 

“Let me answer that,” he said, “because politics comes in. 
We don’t know, and we're not trying to find out any more. 
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We've decided that we’re not called on to find our own cure. 
We’re not economists out here, just citizens. We’re not asking for 
any particular cure these days, just as a sick man doesn’t ask a 
doctor for any particular cure. What we want is a cure that 
works. That’s up to the doctor. We hire him and we expect him to 
do his stuff. Otherwise we get another. The doctor for this disease 
is the Government, — in this year of grace the Republican ad- 
ministration. It’s Coolidge’s job to find that cure, and we aim to 
hold him responsible.” 

“That’s right,” the banker picked up the thread. “But I can 
tell you where to start to provide a cure. Give us measures that 
will insure that we farmers get our fair share of prosperity, no 
more and no less. Give us reasonable security that over a period 
of years industry, intelligence, skill, and thrift will produce pros- 
perity. Insure us against being penalized for providing the coun- 
try with plenty of food. Isn’t that fair? 

“For most of this country the law of free competition has been 
repealed. The protective tariff, the unions, gentlemen’s agree- 
ments, trusts, trade associations, and special laws all interfere 
with it for the benefit of some class or group, — except us. We are 
about the only class left that has to stand free competition, and 
so everyone else gets the edge on us. We can’t form a union or a 
trade association that will control prices. The cure has got to 
come from government action. 

“T can tell you some of the fundamentals that are necessary in 
any permanent cure, too. We farmers raise about enough food, 
year by year, to feed the world. We are entitled to a fair price for 
it. We don’t come anywhere near getting it. When we have a big 
crop the price is low, and when the price is high we have little to 
sell. We’re stuck either way. There must be some method of 
averaging that up, of holding enough of the big crops to maintain 
a fair price and to leave us something to sell in the off years. That 
would be good for the country, too, by assuring a die average 
— for food. I don’t know just what machinery would be needed, 

ut that’s the answer. But it’s too big a job for us, even through 
cooperatives. We haven’t money enough. It’s a job for the 
government.” 

“We kind of hoped Coolidge would find what to do and do it,” 
the judge reflected aloud. ‘‘ But it seems now he’s laid down on his 
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ob. We really had a lot of hope, he being a farm boy and all. 
You'll have noticed that we gave him a clear hand; didn’t clutter 
up his Congress with radicals and outlaws and farm blocs and 
such; just trusted him. But now that we know he won’t go without 
being driven, we’ve simply got to start to pester him. Maybe if we 
make him enough trouble he’ll come through. That’s mostly what 
this tariff row is about.” 

“Coolidge has failed to enforce the Volstead Act,” a preacher 
exploded suddenly. “We need a more determined man there.” 

“Well, maybe. And a lot of us don’t like this World Court 
business, either. Seems like there’s no need to sit in a game where 
we’ve got all the chips and they’ve got all the cards, as the feller 
said. But you know and I know that in this neck of the woods, if 
Coolidge had done right by the farmers he could stay in the 
White House till it turned green. So we’re going to pester him 
a bit, and see what happens. There’s the tariff and Brookhart 
and —” 

“We've got a right to revise the tariff,” the editor of the local 
paper interjected. “And the St Lawrence Canal would help a lot, 
too.” 


“Maybe, maybe. The St Lawrence Canal might reduce the 


freight rate abroad, and we might get a penny or two of the saving, 
but from om performances I’d guess the steamships would get 
t 


part and the brokers part and we wouldn’t get fat on the leavings. 

“And sure we've got a right to revise the tariff, if we can. 
We’ve got a good case for doing it, too, on Coolidge’s own say-so. 
He’s been telling us, or his friends have, that our trouble is we 
have to sell in the world market, in open competition, and have 
to buy in an American market, thoroughly protected. They’ve 
bragged a lot about protection, and how it raises prices and 
maintains the American standard of living and all. All right.We’re 
willing, so long as we get our share. We farmers hanker to main- 
tain our American standard of living, too. 

“But they tell us they can’t help us with the tariff, which 
seems like it’s true, and that any other help would be a subsidy. 
‘God save us from all subsidies for the other feller’ is their motto, 
though we out here can’t quite figure the difference between a 
subsidy and a protective tariff that does the same thing. Either 
case, somebody contributes. It comes down to this: we don’t 
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particularly want to go after the tariff unless that’s the only way 
of getting an even chance. If they’ll find some other way, we 
won’t bother their tariff. 

“If we can’t get our share by pestering, then we’ll have to get 
after the tariff for keeps. But so far seems like the tariff agitation 
was mostly an irritant, like Brookhart. Brookhart, he’s a right 
eae Saree he makes so much noise.” There was a general 
laugh. 

Do you mean you send Brookhart and his kind to Washington 
just to make a noise?” asked the Easterner. ““That you don’t 

ack the things he stands for?” 

“Lord, NO!” came from the banker, and the chorus was like 
an echo. 

“Meaning radicalism?” asked the judge. “No, — that is, not 
most of us, at least not any more. But these fellers have come in 
mighty handy, and they may come in handy again. The noise 
they make kind of scares the folks in Washington and makes 
them pay some attention to us, which they wouldn’t if we acted 
regular. Not enough attention yet, of course. But if we can send 


down enough Brookharts, so we can get the balance of power, 


then we'll either make them come through with what we need, or 
keep them from getting what they want. Of course that’s ob- 
struction, but if anything that’s really important comes up we 
can make those fellers be good, like we did in the war. Meanwhile 
we like to hear ’em holler and admire to see Cal squirm.” 

The banker rose to go, and the meeting started to break up. 

“You can sum it up this way,” he said as a parting shot, “and 
there’s no secret about it. You Easterners won't understand, any- 
how. We think out here that we’ve got a rotten deal from a pretty 
good Government. We don’t want to turn the Government out if 
we don’t have to, but we do intend to make it solve our problem 
and give us justice. The tariff is just one little rod we’ve got in 
pickle to hit it with, but there are others. We’re going to swat this 
administration with anything that comes handy, whether it’s 
radicalism or obstructionism or what-not, till it performs. And if 
it finally fails to perform, then we'll go the limit, —and we 
think we can!” 








Bishop of New York 


CONTEST in the definition of 

the word Fundamentalist offers 
an auspicious occasion for Bishop 
Manning to state, at the Editor's 
request, bis position in relation to 
the chief religious controversy of 
the last two years. “I should decline 
to be designated as either a Funda- 
mentalist or a Modernist,” be says, 
“because the Christian Faith is 
larger than either of these positions 
and includes all that is true in both 
of them.” Extreme Fundamentalists 
and extreme Modernists are both 


FUNDAMENTALIST AND MODERNIST 


WIL.t1AMm THomas MANNING 







Modernist, as used in recent. 
controversies, are inexact and 
misleading and have confused the 
minds of many people. It is commonly 
assumed that a 2 one of us must 
hold one or other of these positions, 
but this is far from true. For my own 
part, I should decline to be designated 
as either a Fundamentalist or a Mod- 
ernist, because the Christian Faith is 


zr IHE terms Fundamentalist and 





without autbority for their views. jo +oer than either of these positions 


and includes all that is true in both of them. Those who call 
themselves Fundamentalists have unfortunately identified them- 
selves with a blind rejection of the facts made known by science 
and with the acceptance of a particular theory as to the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures which is not reasonable and which has 
never been a part of the Christian Faith. 

If by Modernism were meant only the desire to be wholly 
loyal to truth, to use our minds honestly and freely, to recognize 
and rejoice in the fruits of modern knowledge and the results of 
scientific research, most of us, I suppose, would be in full sym- 
pathy with it. But, unhappily, Modernism in the hands of many 
of its exponents means the denial of the miraculous elements of 
the Gospel, and the undermining of belief in our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God; and plainly this teaching can have no rightful 
place in the Christian Church, whose whole life and work and 
worship are, and from its beginning have been, founded upon this 
belief in Christ. 

We hold the Faith as proclaimed by the Christian Church 
through all the ages since the day on which our Lord Jesus 
Christ rose from the dead. We believe the Gospel of Christ as 
declared in the New Testament and we find nothing in this Faith 
which contradicts or denies or conflicts with the rights of reason. 
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We find in this Faith the Truth of God which claims the allegiance 
‘of our whole being, mind, heart, and spirit. We believe it, not 
because it is imposed upon us by some arbitrary authority, but 
because it is the truth and speaks as such to our minds and souls. 

Believing in the Godhead of Jesus Christ we believe, naturally, 
in His saving power and in the facts in regard to Him as declared 
in the Scriptures and the Creed. The need of the world cannot be 
met by reactionary blindness or obscurantism. But neither can 
the need of the world be met by a Christianity, so-called, which 
has rejected the supernatural, a Gospel from which we have lost 
the Divine and Living Christ. 

Let no one say that our faith in Christ as God is a question of 
mere assent to intellectual propositions, a mere question of meta- 
physics. It is a question of our relationship with Christ Himself, 
and this is the very soul of our religion. Our religion, as Christians, 
means that we are living in relationship with Jesus Christ; it 
means that we believe in Him, pray to Him, look to Him as our 


Saviour and our Lord. Only if He is God can He stand in this 
relation to us and we to Him. Only as He is God can He have any 
— in our lives at all. 


e find nothing in the Christian Faith which conflicts with 
the theory of Evolution. The theory of Evolution deals with 
the method of creation. It does not deny the Creator or lessen the 
wonder of His work. To many of us this theory as to the process 
of creation seems to make clearer the greatness and power of the 
Creator. 

In regard to the Bible, we need to remember that much of 
the Old Testament is written in the language of poetry, and if we 
realize this many of its supposed difficulties disappear. The 
revelation of God given us in the Bible is a progressive revelation. 
We have in it a record of man’s gradual spiritual education and 
development, and of God’s gradual disclosure of Himself, leading 
on and up to His perfect revelation of Himself to us in Jesus 
Christ. The Bible teaches religion; it does not undertake to teach 
science. It is the spiritual message of the Bible which is inspired, 
not its scientific allusions, which naturally reflect the knowledge 
of the time. If we study the Bible intelligently we shall recognize 
its supreme spiritual message. 

Let no one think that a man who accepts the facts and teach- 
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ings of science cannot se the Creed of the Christian Church. 
The keenest scientific mind of modern times, Lord Kelvin, was a 
devout Christian believer, and found special satisfaction in re- 
peating that great statement of our Christian faith which we call 
the Nicene Creed. Charles Darwin’s most distinguished pupil and 
follower, George John Romanes, after years of continued and 
most conscientious thought on the question, ultimately concluded, 
and declared publicly, that the Christian faith is not in conflict 
with reason, and returned to his place as a communicant of the 
Church of England. 

Anyone to-day who talks as if there were an irreconcilable 
conflict between Science and Religion is fifty years behind the 
times and gives evidence of that most dreaded of all maladies, 
a Mid-Victorian mind. The Christian religion does transcend 
our reason, because it is the revelation of God Himself to us. 
But it does not contradict our reason if we take the trouble to 
understand it aright. The vital thing for us, as Christians, is not 
Fundamentalism or Modernism, but a real and living faith, a 
belief with our whole mind and soul, in Christ the Son of God, 
who is the Light, the Guide, the Saviour of each one of us and 
of the whole world. 





The Fanuary issue of THE Forum will chronicle the first re- 
THE NEW sults of our new Word Contest. All who fancy themselves for 
AMERIC AN the first round should enter before December 1, by sending in 


some forceful word or phrase, neglected or new (create one if 

LANGUAGE you can) that the makers of the new dictionaries should be told 
about, Since Fobn Witherspoon, President of Princeton 

University, first used the term “Americanism” in 1776, America bas continued to lead the 
way in the manufacture of words. Mr. H. L. Mencken brought the bistory of our new acquisi- 
tions up to date in 1923, in the third edition of bis book, THe American Lancuace. What 
bas been happening in the last four years? For each winning suggestion, stated in fewer than one 
hundred words (typewritten) selected by the judges, Tut Forum will present a book chosen by 
the winner, to the value of five dollars. The volume indicated must be among those mentioned 
in our columns, Address The American Language Contest, 


Tue Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York City. 


WHAT IS A FUNDAMENTALIST? 


Forum Definitions — Seventh Series 


since the Dayton trial, though the quality of the Definitions 

submitted was in some respects not up to the standard of 
the previous series. The contest has, however, provided the op- 
portunity of securing Bishop Manning’s important pronounce- 
ment, which may be contrasted with the violent feeling which the 
subject aroused in those who decline to adopt a middle view. 

Dr. Thomas Douglas quotes William James: “Many men at 
twenty-five are ossified from the ears up.” Fundo, ‘I make solid,’ 
mente ‘in the head’ is a derivation frequently suggested; while for 
Mrs. Chloe Cluston Bly, “a Fundamentalist is one who would 
drag man back from to-day’s dawn to yesterday’s candle-light.” 

Another stout champion of Modernism pictures the enemy as 
a child whose only doll is one handed down from mother’s an- 
tiquated err When ¢onfronted by playmates glorying in 
new treasures the Fundamentalist child “fears the alien splendor 
of the new doll, dares not admire it, dares not lose her affection for 
the old doll; she may never have another.” 

Many of the upholders of Fundamentalism have been strong 
in their denunciation of divergent forms of belief. One is so jealous 
of the title that, after setting forth his Credo, he remarks “ Bear- 
ers of the name to whom the foregoing does not apply are unholy 
usurpers of the title.” On the other hand the contest produced 
a large number of entries which deplored the narrowing down of 
the term to a religious issue. In science and in politics, it was 
declared, it is equally applicable. 

The opponents of Fundamentalism have not minced matters 
either about Jonah or our Family Tree. Belief in “the credibility 
of the Scriptures and the edibility of Jonah” found as many 
echoes as the accusation that the Fundamentalist is one who, 
“though he doesn’t believe it, sprang from a monkey but didn’t 
spring very far.” Nor can we forbear to mention the writer who 
concludes his description with a remarkable picture of Funda- 
mentalism as “the rear aspect of Protestantism in intellectual 
transition”. 


PU secesscr in Fundamentalism has sees not abated 
e 
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The following selection of winning definitions fairly represents 
every variety of opinion, general, grave, genial, and gay: 


(1) Fundamentalist: (1) One who believes (a) that the Bible is “the 
Word of God” and infallible; (b) that Jesus was God incarnate, the 
second member of the Trinity; (c) that he was born of a Virgin; (d) 
performed the miracles attributed to Him; (e) suffered on the cross as 
a vicarious atonement for “original sin”; (f) was bodily resurrected, 
and (g) occupies a seat on the throne of God, whence he will descend 
on the appointed Day to judge the quick and the dead. (2) One who 
accepts and employs the method of tradition, which is revelation, as 
distinguished from the method of science, which is discovery. (May- 
nard Shipley, San Francisco, California). 


@) A Fundamentalist is a besieged Christian anxious to dictate the 
terms of surrender to Science. (Paul Langdon, Fort Wayne, Indiana). 


) In every realm of life there are certain great ultimates of truth. 
These are basic and cannot be improved upon. You cannot improve 
on the straight line or the multiplication table or the seven primary 
colors. In the spiritual realm we have ultimates, such as, The Exist- 
ence of God; the Inspiration of the Scriptures; the Supernatural birth 
and life of Jesus Christ; His bodily Resurrection and His Atonement 
for sin and His Coming Kingdom. The Fundamentalist accepts with- 


out questioning these great ultimates. (J. W. Mahood, Pacific Pali- 
sades, California). 


) A Fundamentalist is one who believes that the Bible is the word 
of God, — revealed to men specially prepared to receive and record 
it, and so safeguarded that it comes to us with absolute divine au- 
thority. Many Fundamentalists feel called to resist the tendency of 
“Modernism,” so called, to reduce the Bible to the basis of natural- 
ism, by which Jesus Christ is reduced to the ranks of humanity, 
thereby ceasing to be recognized as the Saviour of the world in virtue 
of His sacrificial death on the cross. They consider this to be a serious 


menace to lost sinners. (Reverend ]. W. Brown, Ph.D., South Gorham, 
Maine). 


) A Fundamentalist is one who is located at the bottom. He holds 
to his moorings, too timid to break away and fearful of all new adven- 
tures and discoveries. Theories weigh little with him and hypotheses 
miss his mark. Fiction appeals not to him. He is no gambler. His ele- 
ment of risk is zero. He takes no step in the dark, scales no mountains, 
discovers no North Poles, and swims no Channels. He is “sot” in his 
ways and fears all change for it might bring grief. It applies to his 
religion, business, citizenship, and recreation. (Reverend J. S. Hodges, 
D.D., Denison, Texas). 


() The Fundamentalist is a rigidly intelligent person who speaks and 
acts with an assertion as if he held an unredeemable mortgage, grant- 
ing the privileges of ownership, on the intellectual and spiritual pos- 
sessions of the early Christian era in particular and of other bygone 
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days in general. In his capacity as self-constituted custodian of the 
rights of mortmain he honestly tries in every conceivable manner to 
prevent, to forestall, and to check any attempt to improve, to develop, 
or to increase these possessions in the light of a scientific age. He is 
a direct intellectual descendant of the adversaries of Galileo and of 
the sages of Salamanca. (William Schaffrath, Syracuse, New York.) 


() A Fundamentalist is one who thinks that if the stone on which he 
stands should be taken away there would be nothing underneath. 
(Emilie Ewald, Perrysburg, New York.) 
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HE FORUM Word Contests gain in popularity month by 
Ag month. On page 860 we refer again to the search for the 
New American Language, but the original waters have 
by no means subsided. Our readers continue to keep the Series 
afloat, by pouring in of their best. 

Two verbal doves are already on the wing, sent forth from The 
Forum Ark in October and November. They seek Definitions of 
“A Perfect Child” and “A Good Sport” respectively; and in the 
January and February issues we shall see whether they bring 
back any nice green leaves. This month we send forth another, 


NATURAL 


Tell us what the word Natural means to you. 

There are the Naturalists, who can’t keep away from the 
animals, and there was Natural Science which we were taught 
at school. Natural Selection is said to have made us what we are, 
and we hear of Natural History, Natural Rights, and the Super- 
natural. Some people’s behavior, and even their acting, is 
undoubtedly “natural”; others study the Laws of Nature, be- 
lieving that they can be discovered by science. There is Natural 
Law to which the lawyers sometimes appeal; and America is 
known to be rich in natural resources. 

Help us to clear up the tangle, if there is one. Limit your letter 
(which must be typewritten) to one hundred words. For every 
definition selected as a prize winner a payment of five dollars 
will be made upon publication. Definitions of “Natural” must 
reach the Definition Editor by midnight January 1, 1927. 








WHY I AM AN UNBELIEVER 


Cart Van Doren 


Confessions of Faith — XII 


ET us be honest. There have always been men and women 
@ without the gift of faith. They lack it, do not desire it, and 
would not know what to do with it if they had it. They are 
apparently no less intelligent than the faithful and anneal no 
less virtuous. How great the number of them is, it would be diffi- 
cult to say; but they exist in all communities and they are most 
numerous where there is most enlightenment. Having no organiza- 
tion and no creed, they can of course have no official spokesman. 
Nevertheless, any one of them who speaks out can be trusted to 
speak, in a way, for all of them. Like the mystics, the unbelievers, 
wherever found, are essentially of one spirit and one language. I 
cannot, however, _ to represent more than a single com- 
plexion of unbelief. 
The very terms which I am forced to use put me at the outset in 
a trying position. Belief, being first in the field, naturally took a 
positive term for itself and gave a negative term to unbelief. 
As an unbeliever, I am therefore obliged to seem merely to dissent 
from the believers, no matter how much more I may do. Actually 
I do more. What they call unbelief, I call belief. Doubtless I was 
born to it but I have tested it with much reading and speculation 
and I hold it firmly. What I have referred to as the gift of faith I 
I do not, to be exact, regard as a gift. I regard it, alte as a sur- 
vival from an earlier stage of thinking and feeling: in short, as a 
form of superstition. It, and not the thing I am forced to name 
unbelief, seems to me negative. It denies the reason. It denies the 
evidences in the case, in the sense that it insists upon introducing 
elements which come not from the facts as shown but from the 
imaginations and wishes of mortals. Unbelief does not deny the 
reason and it sticks as closely as it can to the evidences. 
I shall have to be more explicit. When I say I am an unbeliever, 
I do not mean merely that I am no Mormon or no Methodist, or 
even that I am no Christian or no Buddhist. These seem to me 
relatively unimportant divisions and subdivisions of belief. I mean 
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that I do not believe in any god that has ever been devised, in any 
doctrine that has ever claimed to be revealed, in any scheme of 
immortality that has ever been expounded. 

As to gods, they have been, I find, countless, but even the 
names of most of them lie in the deep compost which is known as 
civilization, and the memories of few of them are green. There 
does not seem to me to be good reason for holding that some of 
them are false and some of them, or one of them, true. Each was 
created by the imaginations and wishes of men who could not 
account for the behavior of the universe in any other satisfactory 
way. But no god has satisfied his worshipers forever. Sooner or 
later they have realized that the attributes once ascribed to him, 
such as selfishness or lustfulness or vengefulness, are unworthy of 
the moral systems which men have evolved among themselves. 
Thereupon follows the gradual doom of the god, however long 
certain of the faithful may cling to his cult. In the case of the god 
who still survives in the loyalty of men after centuries of scrutiny, 
it can always be noted that little besides his name has endured. 
His attributes will have been so revised that he is really another 
god. Nor is this objection met by the argument that the concept 
of the god has been purified while the essence of him survived. In 
the concept alone can he be studied; the essence eludes the grasp 
of the human mind. I may prefer among the various gods that 
god who seems to me most thoroughly purged of what I regard as 
undivine elements, but I make my dae obviously, upon prin- 
ciples which come from observation of the conduct of men. 

hether a god has been created in the image of gross desires or of 
pure desires does not greatly matter. The difference proves merely 
that different men have desired gods and have furnished them- 
selves with the gods they were able to conceive. Behind all their 
conceptions still lies the abyss of ignorance. There is no trust- 
worthy evidence as to a god’s absolute existence. 

Nor does the thing called revelation, as I see it, carry the proof 
further. All the prophets swear that a god speaks through them, 
and yet they alan contradictions. Once more, men must 


choose in accordance with their own principles. That a revelation 
was announced long ago makes it difficult to examine, but does 
not otherwise attest its soundness. That some revealed doctrine 
has lasted for ages and has met the needs of many generations 
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roves that it is the kind of doctrine which endures and satisfies, 
ae not that it is divine. Secular doctrines which turned out to be 

erfectly false have also endured and satisfied. If belief in a god 
foe to proceed from the assumption that he exists, belief in revela- 
tion has first to proceed from the assumption that a god exists 
and then to go further to the assumption that he communicates 
his will to certain men. But both are mere assumptions. Neither is, 
in the present state of knowledge, at all capable of proof. Suppose 
a god did exist, and suppose he did communicate his will to any of 
his creatures. What man among them could comprehend that 
language? What man could take that dictation? And what man 
could overwhelmingly persuade his fellows that he had been 
selected and that they must accept him as authentic? The best 
they could do would be to have faith in two assumptions and to 
test the revealed will by its correspondence to their imaginations 
and wishes. At this point it may be contended that revelation 
must be real because it arouses so much response in so many 
human bosoms. This does not follow without a leap of the reason 
into the realm of hypothesis. Nothing is proved by this general 
response except that men are everywhere very much alike. They 


have the same members, the same organs, the same glands, in 
varying degrees of activity. Being so much alike, they tend to 
agree upon a few pene desires. Fortunate the religion by which 


those desires appear to be gratified. 

One desire by which det hievonn mind is often teased is the de- 
sire to live after death. It is not difficult to explain. Men live so 
briefly that their plans far outrun their ability to execute them. 
They see themselves cut off before their will to live is exhausted. 
Naturally enough, they wish to survive, and, being men, believe 
in their chances for survival. But their wishes afford no possible 
proof. Life covers the earth with wishes, as it covers the earth 
with plants and animals. No wish, however, is evidence of any- 
thing beyond itself. Let millions hold it, and it is still only a wish. 
Let each separate race exhibit it, and it is still only a wish. 
Let the wisest hold it as strongly as the foolishest, and it is still 
only a wish. Whoever says he knows that immortality is a fact is 
merely hoping that it is. And whoever argues, as men often do, 
that life sean be meaningless without immortality, because it 
alone brings justice into human fate, must first argue, as no man 
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has ever quite convincingly done, that life has an unmistakable 
meaning and that it is just. I, at least, am convinced on neither of 
these two points. Though I am, I believe, familiar with al] the 
arguments, I do not find any of them notably better than the 
others. All I see is that the wish for immortality is wide-spread, 
that certain schemes of immortality imagined from it have here 
or there proved more agreeable than rival schemes, and that they 
have been more generally accepted. The religions which provide 
these successful schemes I can credit with keener insight into 
human wishes than other religions have had, but I cannot credit 
them with greater authority as regards the truth. They are all 
guesswork. 

That I think thus about gods, revelation, and immortality 
ought to be sufficient answer to the question why I am an un- 
believer. It would be if the question were always reasonably 
asked, but it is not. There is also an emotional aspect to be con- 
sidered. Many believers, I am told, have the same doubts, and 
yet have the knack of putting their doubts to sleep and entering 
ardently into the communion of the faithful. The process is in- 
untae to me. So far as I understand it, such believers 
are moved by their desires to the extent of letting them rule not 
only their conduct but their thoughts. An unbeliever’s desires 
have, apparently, less power over his reason. Perhaps this is only 
another way of saying that his strongest desire is to be as reason- 
able as he can. However the conditions may be interpreted, the 
consequence is the same. An honest unbeliever can no more make 
himself believe against his reason than he can make himself free 
of the pull of gravitation. For myself I feel no obligation what- 
ever to believe. I might once have felt it prudent to keep silence, 
for I perceive that the race of men, while sheep in credulity, are 
wolves for conformity; but just now, happily, in this breathing- 
spell of toleration, there are so many varieties of belief that even 
an unbeliever may speak out. 

In so doing, I must answer certain secondary questions which 
unbelievers are often asked. Does it not persuade me, one question 
runs, to realize that many learned men have — upon 
supernatural matters and have been won over to belief? Ianswer, 
not in the least. With respect to the gods, revelation, and immor- 
tality no man is enough more learned than his fellows to have 
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the right to insist that they follow him into the regions about 
which all men are ignorant. I am not a particle more impressed by 
some good old man’s conviction that he is in the confidence of the 

ods than I am by any boy’s conviction that there are fish in the 
Shenae from which no fish has ever been taken. Does it not 
impress me to see some good old woman serene in the faith of a 
blessed immortality? No more than it impresses me to see a little 
girl full of trust in the universal munificence of a Christmas saint. 
Am I not moved by the spectacle of a great tradition of worship 
which has broadened out over continents and which brings all its 
worshipers punctually together in the observance of noble and 
dignified rites? Yes, but I am moved precisely by that as I am 
moved by the spectacle of men everywhere putting their seed 
seasonably in the ground, tending its increase, and patiently 
gathering in their harvests. 

Finally, do I never suspect in myself some moral obliquity, or 
do I not at least regret the bleak outlook of unbelief? On these 
two points I am, in - own mind, as secure as I know how to be. 
There is no moral obligation to believe what is unbelievable, 
any more than there is a moral obligation to do what is undoable. 


Even in religion, honesty is a virtue. Obliquity, I should say, 
shows itself rather in prudent emevagy or in voluntary self- 


delusion. Furthermore, the unbelievers have, as I read history, 
done less harm to the world than the believers. They have not 
filled it with savage wars or snarled casuistries, with crusades or 
persecutions, with complacency or ignorance. They have, in- 
stead, done what they could to fill it with knowledge and beauty, 
with temperance and justice, with manners and laughter. They 
have numbered among themselves some of the most distin- 
guished specimens of mankind. And when they have been undis- 
tinguished, they have surely not been inferior to the believers in 
the fine art of minding their own affairs and so of enlarging the 
territories of peace. 

Nor is the outlook of unbelief, to my way of thinking, a bleak 
one. It is merely rooted in courage and not in fear. Belief is still 
in the plight of those ancient races who out of a lack of knowledge 
peopled the forest with satyrs and the sea with ominous monsters 
and the ends of the earth with misshapen anthropophagi. So the 
pessimists among believers have peopled the void with witches 
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and devils, and the optimists among them have peopled it with 
angels and gods. Both alike have been afraid to furnish the house 
of life simply. They have cluttered it with the furniture of faith. 
Much of this furniture, the most reasonable unbeliever would 
never think of denying, is very beautiful. There are breathing 
myths, there are comforting legends, there are consoling hopes. 
But they have, as the unbeliever sees them, no authority beyond 
that of poetry. That is, they may captivate if they can, but they 
have no right to insist upon conquering. Beliefs, like tastes, may 
differ. The unbeliever’s taste and belief are austere. In the wil- 
derness of worlds he does not yield to the temptation to belittle the 
others by magnifying his own. Among the dangers of chance he 
does not look for safety to any watchful providence whose special 
concern he imagines he is. Though he knows that knowledge is 
imperfect, he trusts it alone. If he takes, therefore, the less delight 
in metaphysics, he takes the more in physics. Each discovery of a 
new truth brings him a vivid joy. He builds himself up, so far as 
he can, upon truth, and barricades himself with it. Thus doing, he 
never sags into superstition, but grows steadily more robust and 
blithe in his courage. However many fears he may prove unable 


to escape, he does not multiply them in his on and then 


combat them with his wishes. Austerity may 
not bleakness. 

Does the unbeliever lack certain of the gentler virtues of the 
believer, the quiet confidence, the unquestioning obedience? He 
may, yet it must always be remembered that the greatest believers 
are the greatest tyrants. If the freedom rather than the tyranny of 
faith is to better the world, then the betterment lies in the hands, 
I think, of the unbelievers. At any rate, I. take my stand with 
them. 
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THERE CAME ONE RUNNING 


Henry Nosie MacCracken 


President MacCracken bas : 

drawn an allegory of our own times, delphia, a Greek settlement 
a contribution to Tue Forum’s dis- east of the Jordan River that 
cussion of modern yout, written in was once included in Decapolis, the 


the placid style of a more leisured « ” . 
age. “There came one running” te Ten Towns”, a manuscript may 


an unnamed Teacher, with a ques- have been found in the ruins of a 
tion to which this Master replied Hellenistic mansion of some preten- 
tinny Gee ening and. sions. Or it may not. The (as yet 
uscript which may,—or may not, tentative) translation is appended. 
—have been found in certain ruins, The beginning is apparently lost, the 
muses upon the problems of ancient leaves being torn. It begins thus: 
youth. They seem strangely modern. «“Cfren as I leave Philadelphia the 
delightful, — with its shocking name, scarcely justified by its 
imperial association, — and take my way along the banks of the 
river Yabbok, I feel myself akin to the first Greek colonists of old. 
They went west, to Massilia, Gades, and the New Miletus; and I 
came east, to this barbarous land of Syrian and Arab. A land of 
extremes it is, assuredly: Philadelphia, city of the girl who loved, 
— and wed, — her brother, with its Greek citizens, its Egyptian 
manners, and its Roman laws; and through it plunging the wild 
torrent Yabbok, fierce and untamed stream of the mountains. A 
new country and a prosperous one, also, considering how re- 
cently it was settled and the savage barbarians expelled for our 

oliter comfort. A beautiful country, I confess too, and not in- 
iia to my native Corinth, with plenteous rains, good soil, and 
much husbandry and cattle, and pleasant groves of palm and 
olive. 

“Of the people I cannot say so much, although at times their 
strange ways and customs provoke me to much thought. Thus 
yesterday, as I came by the way, I was made aware of a Teacher 
of Galilee with some companions, who walked, and talked as they 
walked, with evident pleasure. I was reminded of our Grecian 
custom, for we also in groves or on the porches of temples or 
market-places are wont to discuss new things of every sort. 
There is something in the very act of walking conducive to good 


ye the Gospel of St Mark, I N the ruins of the city of Phila- 
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conversation, — whether it be the slow rhythm of the marching 
feet that gives good cadence to well chosen words and a fitting 
congruity of mind and thought, or whether, the blood being bet- 
ter disposed by motion in the whole body and every part active, 
the organism is in a more perfect disposition to serve its master, 
the mind, I know not; but I have ever favored the peripatetics. 

“So I came near and greeted the Galileans and was courteously 
entreated to join them. As we fell into talk of things new and old, 
there came one running. . . . He was a Greek, I think, for he was 
tall and fair of skin, unmixed with the brown of the Arab or the 
swart blood of the Jordan dwellers of the valley. Assuredly he was 
not a Jew, although his garments were of the Jewish mode. He 
was young. That was my first impression. I am now past youth 
myself and therefore, when I see such a one, I see my own youth 
lost and I think in a strange and yearning way. Moreover, I am 
Greek, and to me youth is the most beautiful thing in the world, 
and a manly youth such as this most of all, — in the full flush of 
vigor and strength, in pride and wilfulness of health and ac- 
tivity. This is the God in man, valiancy and intelligence such as 
Socrates loved in Alcibiades. For what men love in youth is 
promise and expectation of what is to be fulfilled. Every one who 
grows old ceases to change and only receives an intensifying of 
his youthful genius. An old man, says Plato, can no more learn 
than he can run. 

And something more in the youth also there was, eager desire, 
a zest of motion and thrust of limb that bespoke impetuosity and 
headlong energy. He had run, I think, far; foe he was heated and 
bedewed, and his tunic was overlaid with dust. He panted some- 
what, too, and seemed under physical strain, as though he were 
not perfectly in training for such a race. But though his body 
were in toil, his mind was more so. For his eyes glowed, and an 
eager light came forth from them, such as gleams from the young 
soldiers marching to their first battle, or the lover on his way to 
the tryst, or the merchant to his gains. There was will, strong and 
determined, relentless and confident, as of one accustomed to 
having his own way in the world. And I knew that he desired 
something mightily and for this had run so swiftly to overtake 
this teacher. 

“And suddenly, ere I was aware of his intention (for I was not 
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of the nearest in the group to see, being mindful not to mix too 
closely with the peasant Galileans in the teacher’s party), sud- 
denly I perceived that he had kneeled at the wanderer’s feet and, 
all in a gasp of quick-drawn breath, had poured forth his peti- 
tion. Not then did I learn what it was, but I was intrigued none 
the less. What a picture it made, fit to be painted on a vase of red 
and black by Callimachus or Charmides. The calm scene of the 
evening sunset time; the quiet wayside, broken only by the water 
falling over rocks; the little group of wanderers, staffs in hand, 
following this grave and quiet man as he talked; and then the 
sudden irruption of youth, tempestuous and hardy, questioning 
and exorbitant of attention, usurping the thought of all in his 
swift demand. Such a scene, I thought, might once have inspired 
one of the best of the immortal dialogues, were there any Platos 
to be found nowadays. 

“The young suppliant had asked a question, vital to him, no 
doubt, since he came to ask it of such a one. He was rich, anyone 
might see, — there is money to be made in these meng — and he 
could buy easily all the learning of the philosophers. Moreover, 
there were educated men in the town, men filled like myself with 
ancient learning, who could have resolved any knotty question of 
speech, any tangled skein of the Law, any rule of the Roman 
governor, and almost for the asking. None of these would satisfy 
him. Only one could give him the relief he sought. That was 
clear, I saw, and I refrained from interruption, for when a dis- 
ciple has chosen a master, one were as good to try to catch a jackal 
in the way as to divert him from his devotion. Man does not so 
much wish to know, to learn, as to be like someone. Therefore 
companionship of the worthy is your only schooling worth having. 
Youth is full of strange paradox, but none more strange than this, 
that although in youth the mind is free and dainty, resisting com- 
pulsion (and mostly justly, for knowledge imposed by compul- 
sion has no hold upon the mind), yet youth of all ages cares most 
for the good opinion of others, especially of him whose mind it 
reverences. 

“It was a great question, I was sure, by the intensity of its 
asking. The answer would do something, it was evident. Perhaps, 
like the answer to the Sphinx, a kingship hung upon it, — some- 
thing of importance, not only to this youth, but maybe to the 
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world. The ending of a journey, the completion of a great labor, 
the philosopher’s mystery might be involved. A world was per- 
chance to be reformed, wrongs righted, ruins made strong. Never 
had such a question been asked before. It was elemental; upon 
the reply hinged the destiny of his whole being. The moment 
became suddenly pivotal to us; we felt ourselves at the centre of 
things, with the world looking on. The age clustered about the 
moment, as sometimes happens in the lives of men. When such 
occasions come, they say, one’s whole course of action is de- 
termined. The past is explained and the future revealed, stretch- 
ing away clear and distinct as a landscape after rain. If you know 
the time when it comes, you will be captain of your destiny and 
pilot of your way. If the moment passes, and you are blind to it, 
it will not come again. 

“Something of all this was in my mind as I looked at the 
youth; something of it was but a reflection of his own steady and 
burning gaze, fixed on this man whose word he trusted. He 
wanted an answer, and upon the moment. It was crucial for him. 
The parting of the ways had been reached. Childhood was gone 
and manhood had come upon him. The commencement of au- 
thority and independence, the obligations of citizenship and rule, 
the responsibilities of wealth and place weighed upon an I was 
sure. They troubled him and irked his impatient spirit. But there 
was something more in this youth, beyond the mere externals of 
existence in a busy city. It was not the daily duties that cost him 
all this care. It was the mind that sought healing. 

“There were deeps within him that he knew not of, save now 
and then, as passion drove him to a blaze of anger, of envy, or of 
ambition. Then he stood aghast and wondered at himself and 
asked, ‘Was it I who did this, or another?’ There arose at times 
the hungry and unsatisfied passion of love, ever growing by what 
it feeds on and not finding what it sought. And he, high-minded 
and clean-hearted, started back appalled at the sight of himself 
as the mean slave of ignoble desire. The riddle to which he had 
asked an answer was just himself. And the answer must make 
him master of this undaunted steed, this wild Pegasus of will. He 
must have victory over his own spirit. For there are few youths 
who are at the same time quick, courageous, and gentle in self- 
control. Those who are quick to learn have also quick and un- 
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governable tempers. The'slower and steadier are also more stupid 
and incapable of remembering. Happy he who in youth moves 
smoothly and successfully over the sea of knowledge to his ap- 
pointed port, noiselessly and without storm, as on a river of oil. 

“This I knew by insight and was assured of it when I heard his 
angry rejoinder to the teacher’s reply. That I had not caught, 
either, exactly; it was something ordinary, to this effect, ‘You 
know the answer as well as I, tell me.’ 

“So the youth rattled off his angry words; they were the com- 
monplaces of the Law, — “Be good, true, obedient, kind.’ A dull 
and commonplace code it is indeed; nothing said of the intelli- 
gence, of the sense of beauty, of the experience of happiness, in 
all of it. Had he asked me, I might have made known to him the 
infinite power of man by his divine reason, the marvelous sensa- 
tions of the mind and feeling attuned to perfect harmony, the 
ineffable pleasures of philosophy. But he did not ask me. 

“The teacher said to him, ‘That is right, that is the right 
answer,’ or words to that effect. What a dash to his hot spirits! 
What a chain to his proud feet, spurning the ground to be off for 
a flight through the empyrean! What! The vital moment at hand, 
the choice of all one’s days to be made, the fork in the road 
reached, and just a friendly word of cheer, ‘Keep on; you’re on 
the right track.’ 

“Thus the youth was grieved, though it was clear he rever- 
enced his teacher, and he cried, ‘All this is old; I’ve done it ever 
since I was born. Am I to go to school all my life?’ 

“TI approved his indignation. It was well justified. Is not there 
something more than mere piety to be performed here in these 
brief days that compose the span of life? To be a good son, hus- 
band, brother, father, a righteous ruler, an obedient servant of 
the Emperor of Rome, to pay one’s taxes, whip the thieving 
slaves, plant the seed, and reap the corn, is this all of life? Was 
our mind given us for this only? Is beauty on earth for this only? 
Is the strength and vigor of youth to waste itself in a stiff treading 
of the daily round like slaves on waterwheels? Was not youth 
made to run? 

“And it seemed to me that the youth was made for nothing 
else but thus to come running and drop so gracefully upon 
his knees and desire so earnestly the best thing he could ask. 
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To inquire, to seek the mystery of earth and heaven, — for this 
were we made. But such an answer would have done him no 
good, though it were true. It did not end desire. 

“He was tired of getting his duty by rote and acting his réle 
in the play of life. It seemed unreal and false to him. Everything 
was cut and dried, every step predicted a thousand years before. 
For every situation a hundred proverbs had been coined. Did he 
wish to spring across yonder ravine? Memory said, ‘Look before 
you leap.’ 

“Did he hesitate in a choice of action? Memory whis- 
pered, ‘He who hesitates is lost.” Everything provided, even in 
neat opposites, a pair in a bundle, made up and ewe in the 
market, ready for use. Experience was a packet of figs, — dried 


and pressed and covered. He was tired of it. There must be some 
other way. 

“Well, there was, it seemed. For as he gave vent to his youth- 
ful resentment, the teacher spoke. Then I realized, then only, I 
stood beside a Master. His gaze enkindled the lad, his voice came 
strong and appealing, his form took on sternness and courage, 
resolution incarnate, greater than Pompey when he rode this way 


years ago. ‘Very well,’ he said, as I recall it, ‘give everything 
away and come.’ 

“It was like a trumpet calling the troops into action. It sounded 
like the words of a general to his best-trained men. It honored the 
youth with consideration of his potential worth. He was chosen. 
He might then choose. He was ae 

“This was what he wanted, had wanted all along. Yet he did 
not come. Confronted with the imperative, he flinched. He 
turned pale, looked at the teacher once imploringly; and seeing 
only the summons, he rose and turned and went his way, and we 
saw him no more. 

“Born to command, he could not be commanded. He could 
not brook the idea that it took more courage to obey than to rule, 
that the soldier in the ranks is really bravest of the brave. 

“Born to enjoy, he could not visualize himself far out in the 
desert somewhere, away from cities and highways, alone with 
mountain-tops and lonely gardens. He had seen the world in 
terms of conquest, not of conquering. The completed act, not the 
action, allured him. He would be a learned man, without ever 
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being a man of learning, much less a learning man. Beside him 
from day to day stalked a shadow of fear that never left him, — 
born of what inner experience who may say? Whatever it had 
been, it was now covered over with the rich gilt of possession, 
known of none. And suddenly, in the crisis, it sprang up and con- 
quered the citadel of his soul. 

“He had had two choices offered him, like Hercules or King 
Solomon, of whom the Jews tell their fables. Either he might live 
the daily life of men, taking things as ~ came day by day, 
doing his best by his lights, living up to the highest he knew, err- 
ing and stumbling in the dark at times, but keeping on with the 
task of life with simple courage. Living so, he would daily 
learn and grow in proportion as he applied the knowledge that 
he had. 

“His would be a learning life, growing wise as the years passed. 
Such are the lives of most good persons. As time goes on, and 
they advance in years and come more into contact with real- 
ities, they learn by experience to see and feel the truth of 
things. Thus they come to change many of their opinions, and 
the great appears small to them, and the easy difficult, specu- 
lations being overturned by the facts of life, as a light chariot 
by a broken stone in the pavement of the road. 

“Or he might greatly dare. He might all at once cut the en- 
cumbering threads of mere subsistence, and give himself wholly 
to truth. For this he must be himself of superior fibre. He must 
have the physical strength, the mental vigor, the resolute cour- 
age, the steadfast will. He must forego much, must be willing to 
forego all. 

“Socrates saw the cup of hemlock but he did not falter. Such a 
summons was the youth's, and he could not measure up to it. I do 
not blame him. There are few who accept in its full implication 
the life of learning. But when they do, the world moves on a 
little faster upon its centre. 

“His was a great opportunity, I could not help reflecting. This 
Decapolis is a wonderful new country, thinly settled as yet, but 
fertile and with a vigorous, intelligent population. Much is yet to 
be done in the way of highways and irrigation. The savage na- 
tions to the east and south must be subjugated and brought under 
our sway, enlightened yet firm, the benefits of which they will 
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themselves eventually acknowledge when admitted to the citi- 
zenship of Rome and the culture of Greece. And for this task we 
need youth, strong and brave, ruthless and determined, dis- 
ciplined and sound on all points of faith and practice. Worship 
the emperor, obey the prefect, stand by the eagle, follow the 
fasces where they go. Of what use are all these questions and 
doubts? Clear as the Syrian sky is the destiny of this favored 
land, preferred of all the gods. Decapolis needs leadership. It was 
his, almost for the asking. 

“Yet he went away, crushed and broken by the very greatness 
of his opportunity. He desired that greatness. Only he could not 
see it in its daily terms, or in the concentrated meaning of a vital 
moment. He saw his career as an end in itself and loved it too 
dearly either to share it with his fellows or to risk all on a great 
venture. 

“It was sad to observe. It was the tragedy, I thought, of youth. 
The lad was broken on the wheel of circumstance. Was it his 
fault that in this town, in this year of the emperor, no easy way 
to success was evident? The waste of such a life struck to my 
heart. And as I looked at the Galilean, I could feel his own sad- 
ness also. There was love and heartbreak in his eyes. He did not 
blame him, I could see. It was circumstance. He was unfitted for 
the choice thrust on him by his very opportunities of wealth and 

ower. 
. “Fate, or circumstance, — call it what you will, — is always 
unjust to youth. Human nature bids us cry out in agony when the: 
innocent and young are thus sacrificed. Iphigenia, sacrificed to 
pe the sailing of the fleet; Antigone, slain because she loved 
er brother; Cassandra, wise and helpless waif of destiny, — 


such figures fill me with pity and with fear. But they are figures of 
legend, myths of long ago. Here, under my very eyes, I saw a 
similar tragedy wrought out in terms of human loss and wreckage. 

“I wanted to hurry after the youth, to bid him be of good cour- 
age. He must not take it so hard. Another chance would come his 
way. Some other teacher might give him a more pleasing answer. 
— war would come, and his fair chance to be a general. 


Perhaps Herod would hear of his good government and would 
promote him. 
“Anyway, what difference did it make that a Galilean had for 
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a moment laid bare his secret fear? None else knew. Indeed, 
the whole countryside must praise him for a prominent young 
man. 

“These and other words of hollow comfort rose all too easily to 
my mind. But in vain. The young man was gone, and I should 
have had to run to catch up with him. It was, besides, not my 
affair. What was to be, would be. Two words of mine would not 
avert necessity. And I was more interested, after all, in the 
Teacher than in the taught. 

“So I went up to the Galilean, and said, ‘Master, what was the 
boon he asked of thee?’ And he replied, ‘Life.’ And he went on 
with his friends and departed. 

“Life? That brave youth, endowed with courage, beauty, and 
skill, asking this outlander for ‘life?’ Will youth never learn? 
Has it not youth? What does it want else, in the name of Apollo? 
Why should it fret over knowledge or justice or righteousness or 
fame or honor? These are shadows; youth itself is the only sub- 
stance. So says my Epicurus, wisest of men. For youth is joy and 
freedom. 

“And yet, as I write, I cannot put out of my mind the eager 
form of the one who came running and knelt at the Teacher’s 
feet, and with questioning gaze, asked for the gift of Life. Per- 
haps, after all, youth needs one thing more to be perfect.” 


FOUR WOODCUTS 
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OLD GERMAN CHURCH 
South Bend 


Though the snow contributed action, joy, though it expressed and 
resolved, yet it was itself more quiet than that violence of the vil- 
lage church, venting itself in a powerful routine, settled and old. 





A thousand thick veils of atmosphere fell away. 
There were boards, snow, lines, surfaces naked 
and articulate,— not static facts but process! 


South Bend 
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ACROSS THE FIELD 

Coldwater 

Abruptly life sprang from objects as from beings,— there it came, 
crying that the inanimate has its own accessions. The small stiff 
tree by the shed stood doing its utmost, pricking with being. 





A BACK YARD 
Coldwater 


In that light, line emerged and became more posi- 
tive than surface. Line lived as pattern. Line lay 
upon the air and uttered its divine fiat of union. 
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CAN WE CONTROL SEX? 


H. Munro Fox 


HEN science discovers bow 

to decide at will whether a 
child shall be a boy or a girl, the dis- 
covery will bave momentous con- 
sequences. For whereas compara- 
tively few males are required in 
order to continue the race, the pro- 
portions of the sexes are everywhere 
still very nearly equal. Wild theories 
are constantly receiving publicity, 
but Mr. Fox bere describes scien- 
tific facts. Of the two ways in which 
sex can be influenced, through the 


spermatozoon or the embryo, be re- 





T is it that decides wheth- 
er a child shall be a boy or 
a girl? Shall we ever be able 
to control the sex of offspring and 
decide whether a boy or a girl shall 
be born? These are questions of pe- 
rennial interest to all mankind. As far 
back as the ancient Greeks and from 
that time onwards scientific theories 
have been put forward to account for 
what it is that makes a boy or a girl. 


gards the former as the more bopeful. 1+ 3. only in very recent years, how- 


ever, that anything like a clear insight has been obtained into 
what really does settle sex. From exact and painstaking micro- 
scopic studies on animals and from long series of breeding ex- 
periments we have now amassed a body of facts which go far 
towards giving us a connected story of sex determination. 

Let us look first at what is known of the actual proportions of 
the sexes in the different races of the world. The total population 
of the earth is now about 1600 millions, and of these 1000 mil- 
lions have been subject to census. For 1000 millions therefore 
we know the proportions of the sexes in the adult populations. 
It turns out that in Europe, which has a population of 500 
millions, there is an excess of eight million women over men. In 
America, on the contrary, among 170 millions there is an excess 
of four million men. In Asia likewise, among the 400 millions for 
which figures are available, there are nine millions more men 
than women. England is the country in which it is hardest of 
all for girls to get married, for there is the greatest excess of 
women over men. China is the extreme opposite. 

Looked at in this way the sex inequality in various countries 
seems very marked. Yet the most extreme differences between 
the numbers of the two sexes mean no more than that for every 
100 women there are between 95 and 105 men. In other words, 
the sex inequality is not after all so very pronounced. 
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It is surprising, however, that there should be in the world 
anything like so many men for women as we actually find. For 
the capacities of the two sexes for producing offspring are so 
very different from one another. For one egg that a female pro- 
duces, a male produces millions of sperm, any single one of which 
can unite with an egg to give rise to an individual of the next 
generation. This means that the male has a very much greater 
capacity for reproduction than the female. This great difference 
in reproductive capacity is most clearly seen among domestic 
animals. Whereas a mare produces only one foal in a season, a 
stallion can get fifty foals. Why then has Nature provided so 
many males? Of course, were there always a struggle between 
the males so that the best only could each obtain possession of a 
harem of females, a useful end might be served by the large num- 
ber of males. The best males only would beget the next genera- 
tion. But this is very seldom the case. Only rarely is there any 
struggle among males for possession of the females. How much 
more economical would Nature have been had she provided only 
one male to a number of females! 


OLpDER IDEAS oF SEx CoNTROL 


In unborn children and in the embryos of animals the begin- 
nings of both the male and female organs are present side by side. 
As the embryo grows bigger, the organs of the one sex or the 
other become predominant. The organs of the opposite sex do 
not develop. In the fully grown animals they remain as mere 
vestiges. But since at a very early stage in life the rudiments of 
both sexes are found side by side, it is natural to think that the 
conditions which precede birth must decide which of the sexes 
will develop. 

Thus the feeding of the mother and the consequent nutrition 
of the unborn child has long been supposed to have an influence 
on the sex. Now it will be seen a little later on that nutrition 
may really influence the proportions of the sexes which are born. 
In years of war or of famine, in different classes of society, among 
alcoholics, the proportion of boys to girls born may be different 
from the usual one. But we shall see that the actual way in which 
the different conditions of nutrition work is not by deciding 
whether an embryo which already possesses the beginnings of 
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both male and female attributes shall turn into one sex or into 
the other. 

Nutrition works in a different manner from this when it influ- 
ences the numbers of boys to girls born. For several independent 
lines of evidence have convinced scientists to-day that the sex 
of the offspring is determined from the very beginning. Whether 
it shall turn into a male or a female is settled from the moment 
of the union of the egg with the sperm. In spite of the fact that 
the early embryo has the rudiments both of male and female 
organs, yet its sex has already been decided from the moment of 
the fertilization of the egg by the sperm. 


IDENTICAL TWINS 


One of the lines of evidence leading to this very important 
conclusion is based on the existence of what are called identical 
twins. There are two types of human twins. In one type the twins 
resemble one another no more closely than any brothers or sis- 
ters. In the second type, however, the twins are absolutely 
identical. They can scarcely be distinguished apart, even by their 
parents. It is known to science to-day that whereas the first 
type of twins develop each from a separate egg, identical twins 
are formed by the division into two of one egg after it has been 
fertilized by a sperm. Now the all-important thing from our 
present — of view is that whereas the ordinary twins may be 
either of one or of two sexes, identical twins are invariably both 
of the same sex. Thus their sex was determined before the egg 
split into two. In other words the sex was settled when the sperm 
united with the egg. This is confirmed by certain animals such 
as the armadillo. Here instead of twins, a varying number up 
to eight young are produced all together from the splitting up 
of one single fertilized egg, and these are invariably all of one or 
the other sex. 

Another of the older theories to account for the sex of offspring 
is that the age of the egg at the moment of fertilization has an 
influence. It is well: known that the eggs leave the ovary at the 
time when an animal comes on heat. At any time after the eggs 
have left the ovary and passed into the womb they can be ferti- 
lized. Now it used to be thought that when a cow was served 
at the time she was on heat, the calves turned out to be mostly 
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heifers, but when served later the calves were chiefly bulls. The 
theory was that when the egg is freshly shed it gives a female; 
if it has to wait for some time before union with the sperm, it 
turns into a male. New researches on frogs show that in them 
this is actually true. Yet recent statistics prove that for domes- 
tic animals the theory will not hold water. Nor is there any truth 
in such a suggestion applied to human beings. Impregnations 
at varying dates after the periodic function of women have no 
influence at all on the sex of the offspring born. 

Yet another old theory is that in ein beings there are two 
kinds of eggs, the one giving rise to males and the other to females. 
As far back as the fourth century B.c. Hippocrates maintained 
that of the two ovaries the right one formed male-producing eggs, 
the left one female-producing eggs. This theory has been re- 
vived in modern times by certain medical men. Yet there is no 
direct evidence to support it. Further, the idea is definitely con- 
tradicted by experiments on animals. For when the ovary of 
one side is removed from a rat there is no alteration at all in the 
ae of male to female offspring produced subsequently. 

ere the theory correct, young of one sex only should appear 
after the operation. 


How Sex Is AcruaLty DETERMINED 


Let us turn now to modern discoveries. It is essential to say a 
little more as to what actually takes place when sex is settled at 
fertilization. The first fundamental recent discovery is this: we 
know to-day that whereas all eggs are alike, the sperm are of 
two kinds. If we call all the eggs X, the sperm are some X and 
some Y. We know further that when an egg X is fertilized by a 
sperm X a female is produced. But when an egg X is fertilized by 
a sperm Y a male is formed. Thus it is the sperm, not the egg 
which determines whether the offspring shall be male or female. 
The sperm, examined under the microscope, are not all alike. 
They are visibly different from one another, according as they 
belong to type X or type Y. Further these two different types of 
sperm are formed by a male in equal numbers. There are as many 
of X as there are of Y. 

We have seen already that the evidence from identical twins 
shows that sex is settled at the moment of fertilization. We now 
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know that a female or a male offspring is produced according as 
an X or a Y sperm unites with the egg. But a further consequence 
follows. It has been stated that X and Y sperm are formed in 
equal numbers. As many of one sex as of the other should there- 
fore be produced as the result of the fertilization of the eggs. 
This, however, does not quite fit what has been said above. For 
we know that there are not exactly an equal number of men and 
of women in the world. In some countries there is an excess of 
men, in others of women. How is this apparent contradiction 
to be explained? 

Differences in mortality might account for it. Statistics show 
that in the first year of life mortality is high, as high as it is at 
65 years of age. We know further from statistics that during this 
first year of high mortality more boys die than girls. But later 
on, at 14 or 15 years of age, more girls die than boys. This is 
because the onset of puberty is more severe for girls. At this 
stage they are the more delicate. But after this again, each year 
more men die than women. As a result, at the age of 20 there are 
in England go men only to each 100 women. This is the marrying 
age. In old age there are only 55 men to every 100 women. 

Men, then, on the average die younger than women. Does this 
fully explain the excess of males in England when the X and Y 
sperm theory demands that the two sexes should be formed in 
equal numbers? But we must enquire first whether in point of 
fact this requirement of the theory is realized. Are equal num- 
bers of male and female embryos really formed as a result of the 
way in which the eggs are fertilized, whether by an X or a Y 
sperm? 

At birth the numbers are certainly not equal. In England, for 
instance, there is an excess of males; for every 100 girls, 105 
boys are born. Now if at fertilization of the eggs as many males 
as female offspring were produced, this inequality of the sexes 
at birth might be due to an unequal pre-natal mortality. More 
females than males might die before birth, accounting for the 
fact that more boys than girls are born. 


ComPETITION BETWEEN THE MALE ELEMENTS 


Actually, however, the reverse is true. More males die before 
birth than females. Consequently at the very beginning, at the 
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time of the union of the eggs with the sperm, there must be a still 
greater excess of males than there is at birth. Instead of an equal 
number of the two sexes, it seems that more males are produced 
at fertilization than females. How is this to be fitted in with the 
theory outlined above, which requires equality of the sexes among 
the offspring? 

More males are produced than females. This means that more 
often eggs are fertilized by Y sperm than by X sperm. Admitting 
that X and Y are formed by the male parent in equal numbers, is 
it possible that the Y variety are more successful in finding the 
eggs than the X variety? They might swim faster. Or they might 
live longer if required, in a case when no egg is there to be fer- 
tilized at once. Now, there is evidence of such an occurrence. A 
bitch, for example, has been crossed with two dogs, one after the 
other; the first dog was of the same race as the bitch, the second 
dog of another breed, so that the bitch received a mixed lot of 
sperm. The puppies were all mongrels. It follows that in the com- 
petition for eggs, the sperm of the other breed were more suc- 
cessful than the sperm of the same breed of dog. . 

Another mab bears more directly on the question in hand. 
Male rabbits have been given continuous doses of alcohol. When 
crossed with does which had received no alcohol, the offspring 
were deformed. The daughters, moreover, were more deformed 
than the sons. This means: First, that the sperm were injured by 
the alcohol given to the father, since the ining turned out to 
be abnormal; second, that the X sperm were injured more than 
the Y sperm, since the daughters were most icleonend In other 
words, the X or female-producing sperm were less hardy than 
the Y. This is exactly what we have assumed above for human 
beings in order to explain why more sons are conceived than 
daughters. Although the father supplies X and Y sperm in equal 
quantities, the X sperm are less hardy or less successful in finding 
the eggs. Hence the excess of sons. 


THE ConTrROL oF SEx 


Rather more boys than girls are born into the world. It is 
remarkable, however, how very steady is the proportion of the 
two sexes. In Europe and in North America the limits are always 
between 103 and 104 boys to 100 girls. Jews only are said to 
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have an unusually large number of boys, but this is uncertain. 
Negroes, on the contrary, have an excess of girls. 

We have now seen two ways in which the proportion of the 
sexes may be altered. One of the two kinds of sperm, either X or 
Y, may be more successful in fertilizing eggs than the other kind. 
Or a greater mortality of one sex rather than of the other sex 
among unborn children may change the proportion at birth. 

Although a number of circumstances are known to influence 
the proportion of boys to girls at birth, it is not clear in which of 
the two ways just mentioned these circumstances act. There is a 
difference, for example, in the various classes of society. In Lon- 
don it is found that there are more boys per hundred girls in the 
better fed than in the poorer classes. Again, among illegitimate 
births in many different countries there are relatively few boys. 
This may be connected with the poorly nourished condition of 
many girl-mothers. The age of parents, too, has an effect. 
Older mothers have more daughters than younger mothers. 
War has long been known to cause an increased proportion of 
boys to girls born. Statistics both in England and Germany during 
the Great War bore this out. To account for this no theory at all 
has been proposed. 

Since we now know more of how and when sex is settled, how- 
ever, we are in a stronger position to attempt to control the pro- 
portion of boys or girls born. From what has been said above it is 
clear that the problem could be attacked in one of two ways. 
The direct attack would be to influence the X and Y sperm. We 
have seen that X sperm are more susceptible to alcohol than Y 
sperm. In some we way as this, by using a drug which gives an 
advantage to one of the two kinds of sperm, it is conceivable 
that the one kind of sperm might be made more successful in 
fertilizing eggs than the other kind. In this manner the desired 
sex might be produced at will. No attempt to do this has yet 
been made. Nevertheless we have made a long step in advance 
in discovering exactly what is required to control the sex pa 
portions. The indirect way of attacking the problem would be 
to influence the mortality of the unborn young. If more of one 
sex were caused to die, more of the opposite sex would be born. 
With human beings this is obviously impracticable. 

There remains just one further line dt. attack of which no men- 
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tion has yet been made. As we have seen, sex is normally settled 
from the moment when the egg is fertilized by the sperm. The 
owing embryo which has received X from its mother and X 
ea its father becomes a female. One which has received X from 
its mother and Y from its father becomes a male. But under cer- 
tain exceptional circumstances a fertilized egg, normally destined 
by its X or Y content to become either female or male, later on 
has its sex reversed. A case in point is supplied by what is called 
the freemartin in cattle. When twins are produced by cattle it 
may so happen that the blood streams of the two embryos in- 
side the mother join up and flow into one another. Take a case 
now when the twins are of opposite sexes. It happens then that 
the twin which started to develop into a female changes and be- 
comes a male. The blood from the true male twin, circulating 
through the other twin which started life as a female, changes 
the latter so that she turns into a male. As a matter of fact, she 
never becomes completely male, but a sterile mixture of the two 
sexes called a freemartin. 
_Jf£now a more complete sex reversal could be caused artificially 
in some similar way, embryos destined to be females might be 


turned completely into males. Cocks have been known to lay 
eggs. Future biological research may quite conceivably show a 
way to bring such a change about in human beings. It would then 
be a second way of controlling sex. Nevertheless, causing the X 
sperm to be more successful than the Y sperm, or vice versa as 
explained above, would be the more direct mode of attacking the 
problem of sex control. 
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mow eamiomn mume Ss Seglaning- of wnsic must recognize as a vital 
turning point. As to the ultimate meaning of this crisis, opinions 
diverge sharply, and the purpose of this article is to outline, 
first, the two interpretations which are the logical conclusion of 
two opposite musical premises, and, second, to put forward the 
writer's own conception of the sort of music which is destined to 
play a part in the next a social gesture of the race. 

Of civilizations there have been many and there will be many 
more; for each of them there has been, and will be, a specific 
“musicality”. No one of these can be said to be inherently supe- 
rior to any other. All are different; all fulfil their mission, acids, 
culturally, and individually. Who shall say that Greek civilization 
was greater than Mayan civilization, or that Chinese music is 
inferior to European music? Each race has its own particular 
sense of music; each race hears music differently; the music of 
each race acquires the peculiar qualities which that particular 
race requires, emotionally or spiritually, of the art. The qualities 
that characterize European music have some vital relationship 
with the forces which have moulded our social life in the last few 
centuries, and if it is true, as most of the prophets tell us, that we 
are nearing the end of one sort of civilization and — our way 
towards a new brand, may it not be possible that the European 
musicality with which we are so familiar may have outlived its 
human usefulness, and that a new musicality may be in the throes 
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of birth on the new continent of America, which is to be the seat 
of the new western civilization? 

As Greek music was different from Hindu music, as classical 
European music was different from Greek music, so must the fu- 
ture music of America be different from the music of Europe. 
Different not only in its outward form, but different in spirit. 
If we are to have a really new civilization rather than a patched 
form of the old, then we must acquire a new sense of music, a new 
faculty of hearing. And there are signs that this is actually hap- 
pening. 

The two fundamental present-day attitudes toward music to 
which we have referred are: First, the attitude of those musicians 
for whom European music is the paragon of musical excellence 
(at least for the Western races) and for whom recent develop- 
ments in so far as they are a prolongation or sublimation of ro- 
manticism and impressionism are perversions of the classical 
purity, which has been lost for over a century, —an attitude 
maintained by the majority of European composers who yester- 
day were the most fervent musical revolutionaries. And, second, 
the attitude of those who, — consciously or semi-consciously, — 
are endeavoring to bring forth from the eternal mother of harmo- 
nies, the all-inclusive World-Music, a new music based on a new 
ene a new spirituality, a new idealism which is not 

uropean but which can be identified with a culture or an order 
that 1s gradually coming into being. 

A backward glance over the musicalities of the past will make it 
easier to understand the present trend. Of Greek music we know 
very little. If it represented the first stage of European music, the 
Middle Ages, with their plain-chant and early polyphony repre- 
sented its adolescence, and maturity came with the classical 
period following the Renaissance. During this span, from 1300 to 
nearly 1800, the curve of development was very significant, but 
as yet it is not widel seinainak 

The “new music” of the fourteenth century was a protest 
against the pseudo-Pythagorean theories perverted in the name of 
scholasticism. It was strictly polyphonic and built on the interval 
of the third, which until then had been discountenanced. It came 
originally from Ireland and England, undergoing modifications in 
Paris ‘and Flanders. It was Nordic music. From Northern France 
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it gradually went South toward the Papal Court in Rome. In two 
centuries it grew to its perfect achievement, the motet (mass), 
culminating in the works of the French Orlando di Lasso, the 
Spaniard Vittoria, and the Italian Palestrina (sixteenth century). 
Following the great current of individualism which raged through 
the late Renaissance, the motet saw its situation challenged by 
the musical drama,——soon destined to degenerate into the 
opera, — and by chamber music, an outgrowth of popular and 
dance music. 

Meanwhile Protestantism aroused cultural energies in the 
Germanic lands. Music moved northward. Southern melodism 
and Flemish counterpoint combined to give birth to the Ger- 
manic motet and oratorio which Bach was soon to bring to per- 
fection, while Mozart and Haydn were enlarging the fasten 
chamber music partita and suite into the symphony. , 

What was the essential characteristic of such a classical music? 
This, that it rested on the abstract concept of interval. Asiatic 
music had been, and still remains, a music in which the main 
emphasis rests on the single tone, — tone which is meant to sym- 
bolize an incarnating cosmic entity, a god, and is closely related 
to cosmic influences, seasons, planets, human functions. Some 
music, on the other hand, lost interest in the single tone, or even 
in the harmonic series of such tones (modes), and became preoc- 
cupied with the construction of patterns of musical intervals. The 
tone became the “musical note”, that is, the edge of abstract 
intervals, of no absolute pitch, transposable at will. Character- 
istic patterns of notes, that is, series of definite mathematical 
proportions, became the foundation of music under the name of 
‘tonalities”. Such tonalities were used much as Persian rug 
weavers use conventionalized motives. Music was turned into a 
species of decorative art. Form was all-important: it was “con- 
structed”; it was balanced; it extended in space, like a French 
garden; its many parts were conceived as arabesques. Line 
counted above all else. A fugue is a combination of lines according 
to artificial rules, or at least rules purely abstract in meaning. 
Classical music became thus divorced both from the cosmic lif 
of natural elements and from the purely human life of soul-ex- 


pression. It became strictly objective. It satisfied an age of 
rationalism. 
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For the Aryan races of old, music was essentially subjective. 
It was the expression of the human ego evolving throughout the 
ritual of seasons and the surrounding natural conditions. Or, in 
its most archaic condition, it was the manifestation of occult 
powers, a channel for the tremendous divine energies which were 
used for magical ends. It was conceived as such even by early 
Christians, and Syrian plain-chant was based on pure cosmogonic, 
alchemic considerations, as can be seen from the works of Bar- 
Haebraeus on music. 

But the early Christian plain-chant-when coming to Rome lost 
its cosmogonic conceptions. It became intellectualized further 
when the need for part-singing, or polyphony, arose, and when it 
became necessary to have a strict notation. From that departure 
can be traded the progress into absolute objectivity and intel- 
lectualism, until music had become a definite expression of a 
feudal, separative, analytic civilization. 

Then emerged the impulses which culminated in the French 
Revolution, questioning everything, letting loose a flood of new 
ideals which shook life to its very foundations. Culturally the 

henomenon manifested itself in romanticism. In music it made 
itself mightily heard in the works of Beethoven, the indomitable 
individualist, contemptuous of kings. Berlioz, Chopin, Liszt 
expressed the romantic ferment in a renewed music. Wagner, 
with his synthetic genius, brought the movement to its apotheo- 
sis. Romanticism then turned into a sort of expressionism, — an 
advanced stage of the same process. Schoenberg pushed to the 
extreme the typical romantic musicality of Wagner and Liszt. 
And then came the great war and social chaos. 

Our interpretation of the present day must needs rest upon our 
understanding of the events that signalize the history of the 
western hemisphere since the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Unless we consider that the eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth 
centuries were three acts in a great human drama, it seems to me 
that we cannot grasp the meaning of any phenomenon, cultural 
or social, which occurred during shat period. 

In the eighteenth century, with its encyclopedic thirst for 
knowledge, its desire for political freedom and for the rule of 
seme reason, we see the European mind shaking off the 
shackles of the feudal past. In the nineteenth century, with its 
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emotionalism, its religious and humanitarian aspirations, its 
craving for universal love, we see the European soul trying to 
free itself from creeds and conventions. From the point of view 
of European civilization as a whole, those two centuries were 
failures. The effort for liberation failed because the feudal attitude 
to life was too deeply set to be uprooted. The old Western civili- 
zation in Europe failed to be reborn of the spirit, in spite of outer 
changes; but the new Western civilization in America was reborn. 
Franklin and Jefferson were free minds; Lincoln and Walt Whit- 
man free souls. 

In other words, the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries were 
the beginning of the end of European civilization; whereas they 
marked the real beginning of American civilization. The twen- 
tieth century is the result of the two preceding ones. It opened 
with the Russo-Japanese War, the Balkan Wars, and the great 
War of 1914 which sounded the death-knell of Europeanism 
wherever located. 

What is the musica! counterpart of this transition? The old 
European music, just before the war, was mortally assailed by 
two works: Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire and Stravinsky’s 
Sacre du Printemps. The former dissolved it; the latter crushed 
and hammered it. After this there remained nothing for the Euro- 
peans to do but turn back to the past, as children in distress to 
the mother, or as domesticated birds set free and starving to their 
cage. And this is exactly what the Europeans are doing. 

Just as nationalism and Fascism sprang up on the failure of the 
old politics to face new conditions with a new outlook, so Euro- 
pean musicians are hypnotizing themselves into the belief that 
tonality means salvation and that a return to the seventeenth 
century, to the old forms and old patterns, will recreate the 
musical Paradise, so violently ravaged by the “disease of roman- 
ticism”’, as they call it. This they have done after trying Schoen- 
berg’s atonalism and Stravinsky’s polytonalism and finding that 
both lead into blind alleys. Here, bor the sake of the layman, it 


may be explained that “atonalism” means the use of the twelve 
notes of the chromatic scales irrespective of any sense of tonality, 
each note being an unrelated entity free to combine with or follow 
any other note or group of notes. “Polytonalism” means the 
simultaneous use of melodic and harmonic lines or groups of 
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different tonalities, the sense of tonality thus being destroyed by 
the crushing of one tonality against another. Schoenberg’s school 
is working on the basis of a neo-scholasticism, while Stravinsky 
and his French and Italian followers worship at the altar of musi- 
cal objectivity, hoping to rival the old masters. Reaction becomes 
their password, nationalism their by-creed. 

Another trail, however, had been blazed before the outbreak of 
the war. At least two other composers had a different goal in 
sight. Though European civilization be dying, yet from the old, 
decaying plant comes the seed from which the new growth must 
emerge, since nothing in life begins from nothing. English and 
French philosophers and men of action carried to the young 
American colonies the seed-ideas of democracy, spiritual equality, 
and religious freedom. Likewise, a few European composers, 
Debussy and Scriabin in particular, succeeded in a measure in 
overcoming the confining bonds of European musicality, and 
others now, born in Europe but having found themselves and 
their true field of expression in the new world, are planting the 
seeds of a future musicality .in the soil of this continent. 

Debussy was the first European musician to try to overcome 
local limitations, musical feudalism, by direct contact with 
Asiatic music. The audition of the Javanese orchestra at the 
Paris Exposition in 1889 and his trip to Russia were the two 
great events which determined his own musical rebirth. From the 
former he learned the vital power of a “mode”, and from the 
latter he received the gos - of freedom of self-expression. De- 
bussy remains essentially lie ean, yet in his feminine nature he 
represents almost the aaa source of the new music. He may 
not have been the seed of the future, but he certainly was the 
fruit holding the seed within its precious flesh. 

Scriabin, on the other hand, is the one great pioneer of the new 
music of a reborn Western civilization, the father of the future 
musician. And it is significant that it was while traveling through 
America, at the turning point of his own career, that he felt the 
new urge which led him into entirely new musical realizations 
during the last few years of his life. 

It is doubtful whether many people really understand Scria- 
bin’s later music, even though thousands admire him. For with 
these works it is not so much a new form of music which one 
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finds as it is an embodiment of a mew sense of music. Any one who 
listens to Scriabin’s later works with the same ear that he brings 
to the performance of a Mozart symphony simply cannot hear the 
message. For Scriabin speaks not only a new tone-language, but 
a new language of the soul. 

A new tone-language first. While we cannot here explain the 
basis of this new language, it may at least be said that, while the 
classical language of music was funded upon the octave and its 
division into major and minor scales, Scriabin, in his later 
works, which reveal his true self, evolves his musical substance 
out of the tones produced by a series of fourths. Such tones 
melodically considered form modal series which constitute the 
warp and woof of his compositions. While thismay not mean much 
to she lay reader, it should at least convey the idea of a funda- 
mental change, a sort of chemical change transforming the very 
cells of music. 

This, however, is only the outer manifestation of an inner 
musical rebirth. With Scriabin the deep philosophy of Eastern 
mysticism enters the realm of Western music. Romantic emotion- 
alism he transmutes into spiritual and metaphysical aspiration. 
The egocentric attitude of the last century, at times offensive, 
becomes with him the divine urge for self-realization. Music is 
reborn as a manifestation of the true and universal religion of life. 
And it must be approached as such if it is to be at all compre- 
hended. It must be realized as a subjective experience, a tone 
experience; whereas classical music before Beethoven was es- 
sentially to be contemplated as an objective pattern, even though 
at times a pattern of cosmic proportions. 

It is some such higher subjectivism which must be the keynote 
of Western music as it becomes incarnated into the new human 
soil of America, — a quality that has something in common with 
the lyricism that makes the poems of Walt Whitman a/ive and 
exalting. 

Meanwhile, though the authentic tendency is becoming clearer, 
there is the inevitable confusion of a transition period. New York, 
the great clearing house of world art, is welcoming all, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Fortunately the musical emulsion 1s settling down 
a little; the oil and vinegar of new and old are separating. The 
Latin reactionaries and their apostle, Stravinsky, are falling back 
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to tonalities, to seventeenth century ideals, to music which is 
decorative art. Lovely and prodigiously talented as their works 
may be, they belong to an outworn creed, dissonances and in- 
strumental novelties notwithstanding. Schoenberg’s group are 
also identified with the past in their rule-ordained music. 

What remains? The spirit of all those who, conscious that here, 
on American soil, a “new world” is being generated, are willing 
to toil and suffer and learn and search, impersonally, religiously, 
stubbornly, so that the new musical order may become a fact, so 
that a new sense of music may transfigure both creators and re- 
cipients. Names do not matter. But the dawn of a new musical 
era may be descried in the open-air orchestras of California 
where a new public is being constituted whose approach to music 
is direct, unanalytical, pure. The dawn is manifest in the persons 
of a few young American composers under thirty and of one or 


two elders who are striving, from coast to coast, to articulate new 
sounds which shall correspond to the new spirituality of the era 
in which we live. This is the music of the beginning, — humble 
and obscure as all beginnings must be. 
Contrary to on assumption, the new music does not come 
s 


in the form of something startling and tremendous. European 
composers may go on producing startling masses of sound, aie: 
raising dissonances, which upon examination prove to be mean- 
ingless and poor. The new music will bring, not so much an un- 
usual form as new tone experiences which, to be heard, will have 
to be listened to with new ears. 

On the technical side this involves mainly a revaluation of 
sound. We have lost our sense of the importance and meaning of 
sound. Sound is the one common substance and foundation of all 
musicalities. It has laws of its own, a cosmic nature, a spiritual 
potency which all true musicians ought to know. Acoustics, as it 
is understood to-day, is but a fragment of an ancient and more 
complete knowledge. But even acoustics is a closed book to many 
composers. On the rock of the knowledge of sound and tone, and 
not of rules dealing with the form of compositions, will the new 
music be established. The deeper the knowledge, the more authen- 
tic the musical inspiration, and only upon the most secure foun- 
dations can we hope to build a tower that will pierce through 
skies that no longer reveal the old customary gods. 
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transcendental sense, — bistori- tie. 

cally and characteristically Ameri- European civilization we find 
can? The writer contends there is two great spiritual forces op- 
and defines it as a “republican erative in the making of nations and 


Christianity characteristically dem- the changing of human destinies: the 
ocratic and American because it ‘fa- 


cilitates the use of free institutions,’ love of Countr y and the love of God. 
being itself free and self-governing”. ‘These deep human emotions, — Pa- 


In surveying American religion, the triotism and Religion, —often run 
author concludes that no religion 


con de grenionly Ameriean snless ome and at times even merge. 
it shares the essential spirit that ndeed, in their highest manifestation 
stamps American democracy, while they are a single form of dedication, 
transcending sectarian doctrines. __ the surrender of one’s self to 
something higher, the acceptance of self-sacrifice as the noblest 
discipline of the spirit. These two great emotions have constituted 
the great —— bond linking together the members of large or 
small social groupings in that close fellowship of mind and heart 
which is the intangible cement of every race and well-knit na- 
tion. It is this sympathetic fellowship that transmutes mere legal 
citizens of a political state into kith and kin in the family of the 
Nation-Spiritual, and out of it grows what, in the modern state, 
has been called a high sense of nationhood. At its foundation there 
lies a similarity of traditional, historical, and cultural experience 
or a “uniformity and conformity of ideas and aspirations which 
makes a whole race or nation throb with the same emotions and 
pulsate with the same ideas”’. 

Statesmen, historians, and scholars have recognized the kin- 
ship between Patriotism and Religion and their power as spiritual 
forces in national life and unity; yet history is also replete with 
examples of the exploitation of these deep human emotions for 
more or less selfish and ignoble ends. 

Authority, both civil and ecclesiastical, has, each in turn, at- 
tempted to make itself the object of these emotions, — and of the 
loyalties springing from them, — almost invariably for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the position and adding to the prestige of 


S there a religion, — in a broad, it IHROUGHOUT the history of 
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some individual or privileged class in control of the Government. 

The liberal movement in both Europe and America included a 
revolt against such exploitation in the religious, no less than in 
the political field. But the politico-ecclesiastical conditions in our 
colonies differed widely from those of Europe; so that while the 
revolt in the religious field in some Continental countries partook 
of an antichurch and even an atheistic attack, the movement in 
America was in no way against religion and least of all against 
Christianity. 

With us it was, in the spiritual as in the political field, distinctly 
a revolt against outside control, against privilege of any class or 
hierarchy, civil or — political or ecclesiastical. 

It is necessary, here, to distinguish between certain terms in- 


volved in this discussion which to-day are often confused. I refer 
to the words “Church”, “Religion”, “State”, and “Nation”. 
In neither set are these terms synonymous from the standpoint of 
American history, although they are almost interchangeable as 
regards certain countries of Europe. With us, in a very real sense, 
the Nation is above the State. The latter is not, as in the con- 
ception of other civilizations, a supreme and all-embracing per- 


sonality, but it is the creation of the will of the Nation, which can 
make or unmake its government and its laws. 

Even more profound with us is, historically, the distinction 
between “Church” and “Religion” as compared with the almost 
interchangeable character of these terms in Continental history. 
And it is because of such distinction that, in contemplation of 
both our law and our history, the constitutional principle of the 
separation of Church and State does not involve the disassocia- 
tion of Religion from Patriotism or of Christian ideals from 
national aspirations. It is true that there has been, recently, 
heated discussion to the contrary; but this has arisen largely 
from overemphasizing the /etter of a legal or constitutional 
maxim at the cost of its spiritual and historical content. 

The confusion which has arisen from the failure to distinguish 
between the legal and the historical meaning of words has been 
increased, on the one hand, by the reluctance of American peoplé 
frankly to discuss religious questions, and, on the other, by the 
lack of easily available historical works dealing with the influence 
of religion upon American life and institutions. 
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The confusion in the popular mind over this question has, 
moreover, been more or less consciously made use of by certain 
self-appointed and rather vociferous “interpreters” of our history 
and institutions who are largely recruited from the ranks of our 
more recently “Americanized” alien masses. These newest of our 
critics have, culturally and historically, a wholly Continental 
background, and their “interpretations” suffer from such limi- 
tation of experience and point of view. Yet, taking advantage of 
the popular reluctance to discuss religious matters and of the 
lack of historical preparation in this field among large sections of 
our people, they Se adroitly led many persons to believe that 
it was “intolerant”, if not illegal, to consider America as a re- 
ligious and Christian nation, and that, under the legal principle 
of the separation of Church and State, great — possessions 
of our people, — such as the Bible and our Christian ideals, — 
must be barred from our national life. 

To submit to such things would mean that we have ceased to 
be either free or American; nor can the Old Stock reluctance to 
discuss such questions pass muster as “tolerance” when New 
Stock aggressiveness in the attempt to foist its own interpreta- 
tions upon our national life is becoming a daily challenge. 

What, then, is the record of fact and of history in this great 
question of the relation and influence of Religion upon our na- 
tional life and institutions? And how is it affected, if at all, by 
the constitutional principle of the separation of Church and 
State? 

There is a wealth of historic and social data to draw from if 
only our people will take the time and patience to study it; but 
here we can only give the merest outline. 

“The Constitution,’ says the greatest of our religious his- 
torians, “did not create a nation nor its religion and institutions. 
It found them already existing and was framed for the purpose of 
protecting them under a republican form of government in a rule 
of the people, by the people, and for the people.” 

Indeed, not only were most of the Founders of the Nation men 
of deep Christian convictions, but throughout the-proceedings of 
the Continental Congress and other great nation-building gather- 
ings, a high sense of Christian reverence is vividly present in the 
framing of our basic institutions. 
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The oft-quoted passage from Washington’s Farewell Address 
may well bear repeating and stressing: “Of all the dispositions 
and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion and mo- 
rality are indispensable supports.” 

A century later Grover Cleveland, speaking at the White 
House, said, “All must admit that the reception of the teachings 
of Christianity results in the purest patriotism . . . and in the 
best type of citizenship.” And only a short while ago the Chief 
Magistrate of the Republic said: “Our government rests upon 
religion.” 

So with the sociologists and historians. De Tocqueville, writing 
in the early thirties, records: “There is no country in the world 
where Christian religion retains a greater influence . . . than in 
America. . . . It must be regarded as the foremost of the politi- 
cal institutions of that country.” 

A later and greater observer has confirmed this fundamental 
fact in our national beginnings and development thus: “It was 
religious zeal and the religious conscience,’ writes Bryce, 
“which led to the founding of the New England colonies two 
centuries and a half ago, — those colonies whose spirit has in 
such a large measure passed into the whole nation. Religion and 
conscience have been a constantly active force in the American 
Commonwealth ever since.” 

It is to be noted that in all these judgments, by our own and 
outside observers, what is explicitly stressed is the influence of 
religion on the national life, and not at all the effects of any ec- 
clesiastical body, native or foreign. We are therefore confronted 
with a force, operative throughout our history from the very 
inception of the democracy, which is distinctly religious though 
in no sense organized or represented by any church, denomina- 
tion, or sect. Being represented by no organized church body such 
religion, by its very nature, transcends all statistical measure- 
ments; and therefore those who gauge the religiousness or irre- 
ligiousness of the Nation (as they often gauge its morality) 
merely by the census returns on church communicants are liable 
to draw some very misleading conclusions. Indeed a recent Cath- 
olic writer goes so far as to claim that because “sixty-eight mil- 
lion citizens” under the last census belonged to “‘no organized 
_ body of religious worshipers” they, therefore, “professed them- 
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selves to be stark infidels.” The census figures show, he claims, 
that “two-thirds of the people are religious illiterates.” 

The fact is that the religion of American democracy has no 
shrine or altars and no priesthood or outward signs and symbols 
by which it can be measured and gauged. It dwells, as does pa- 
triotism, in the hearts of the people, and one realizes its presence 
and its power only in times Socios, whenever the spiritual heri- 
tage of the Nation seems threatened or endangered. 

What, then, is this American Religion? What is its historic 
and spiritual content? And why has it been justly called “a 
democratic and republican Religion”, or, as I have preferred to 
term it, the Religion of American Democracy? 

_ We have already seen that it is the creed of no specific church or 
sect, and that while it allows perfect freedom to any religious 
belief, native or alien, Occidental or Oriental, yet in its spirit, 
ey: and ideals it is historically and specifically Christian. 

e shall not dignify the casuistry of some of our non-Christian 
citizens by any consideration of their “legal proofs” to the con- 
trary. Suffice it to say that America is, religiously, as distinctly 
a Christian nation as its civilization and culture are distinctly 
Occidental and European and not Oriental or Semitic. 

But besides its culturally Christian essence, what gives to the 
Religion of the Republic its distinctly democratic and American 
character is that spirit of freedom and self-government which is 
historically traceable to the “religious zeal and conscience” that 
led to the founding of the New England colonies. This spirit 
which has “in such a large measure passed into the whole nation” 
is the spirit of the Puritan. 

I use “Puritanism” here in its broadest historical and philo- 
sophic meaning, as that spiritual and social force which changed 
the destinies of England as well as of this continent, and not 
merely as a narrow religious symbol so conveniently set up by 
recent controversialists in the attempt to demolish a great reality 
by striking at its shadow. 

In this large and true sense the spirit of Puritanism is primarily 
the spirit of self-government. As such it is a perpetual pans and 
revolt against control from without, and against privilege that is 
not granted by the people. 

To enter into this spirit one must understand and feel what the 
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Puritan meant by freedom. It does not mean “merely cutting 
loose from old moorings and drifting with wind and tide”. The 
Puritan has unfailingly recognized the need of a pilot “to take 
the wheel and trim our sails and lay our course”, but he has al- 
ways sought him within himself. He does not urge mankind to be 
masterless, but summons us to “bear the sceptre” of our own 
control “through life and the passion of life”. If that summons 
still stirs us as with the sound of a trumpet, as Stuart P. Sherman 
puts it, “and frees and ge us ... for the ardor and dis- 
cipline and renunciation of a pilgrimage, we are Puritans” no 
matter when or where we were born. 

Historically, however, this spirit of self-mastery and freedom is 
associated with a specific period in English and American history 
when it was aroused against oppression and privilege and outside 
control, in both State and Church. 

In the political field it swept through the Halls of Westminster 
when Pym and Cromwell and the Roundheads shouted “Privi- 
lege! Privilege!” against a monarch usurping the ancient rights of 
Parliament; and it stirred our own colonial gatherings with the 
thrill of Patrick Henry’s great warning to George III. No less 
mightily was that spirit stirring in the religious field. The life 
spiritual no less than the life corporeal claimed its right to self- 
government. It brooked no intercession, no intermediary author- 
ity in its relationships with God. 

In such a mighty struggle the Puritan sought his spiritual and 
moral authority in that Book which “more than any other teaches 
the duty of man to resist oppression, to count suffering as naught 
in defense of the right. . . .” It is in this sense that the Bible, 
in fact and in history, is the Great Charter of Self-Government 
for the English-speaking world; and to it the American people 
turn in every great national crisis. 

While on the political side this spirit laid the foundations of the 
American Republic, on the spiritual side it set forth the basic 
principle of the Religion of American Democracy. In both it 
aspired to, and insisted on, self-government, or, in the words 
of President Coolidge: “It stood primarily for a government 
in which the people chose all of their own magistrates” and 
“for a church in which each congregation determined its own 
courses, ...” 
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Now the outstanding fact historically discernible in the Ameri- 
can Revolution is that the spirit of this democratic religion 
breathed over all churches and sects throughout the colonies. 
Obviously some of these churches, either because of their deeply 
set roots in Continental traditions and habits of mind, or because 
of their organization and system of government, were less pre- 

ared for the new democratic spirit in religion; while others were, 
be their very nature and history, an expression or manifestation 
of such self-governing spirit and democratic organization. 

The Calvinistic sects, such as the Presbyterians for example, 
which included our historically important Scotch-Irish pioneer 
stock, were, by the very nature of their church-system, self- 
governing bodies. 

Similarly with the non-conformist churches, and more espe- 
cially with the Congregationalists and Baptists, the movement 
for “ecclesiastical nationalization” was a very simple and nat- 
ural matter. They had few, if any, ecclesiastical entanglements 
with Europe or hierarchical dependencies from which to cut loose. 
Especially the Baptists were, as Dr. Edward F. Humphrey says, 


known as “apostles of local independence” and possessed from 


the start “a most distinctive American character which they 

have preserved through most trying circumstances.” Other de- 

nominations instead, had, to a greater or less degree, definite 

obstacles which stood in the way of as ready “ Americanization” 

or of as prompt assimilation of the — of the religion of the 
l 


democracy. They were not, historically and ecclesiastically, as 
well prepared for that “independency” or “American way”, 
which is what Englishmen called the passionate desire for self- 
government of our colonial Puritans. These obstacles were in 
part cultural, as where the churches represented a civilization or 
religious and ecclesiastical tradition more or less alien to that of 
the Puritan; or they arose from the special character of their 
hierarchical system of government. 

Thus the Dutch Reformed Churches had to overcome their 
relationships with “the Reverend Fathers” in Holland, and the 
German Reformed denominations, — the Lutheran and Mora- 
vian Churches,— had considerable trouble in securing their 
“independency” from more or less active Continental control. 
Indeed, as late as 1782 “the connection of the American congre- 
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gations with the governing board in Germany” was actually 
strengthened. 

Even some of the English-speaking Protestant sects had their 
difficulties. The Quakers, for example, were slow in breaking 
their ties with English Quakerism, and the Methodists submitted 
to at least the nominal authority of Wesley until his death. The 
latter, moreover, labored under the same difficulty that con- 
fronted the Anglican and Roman Catholic Churches in America. 
All of these three sects had not only the strongest ties with Euro- 
pean history, but they were all dependent upon an outside ec- 
clesiastical authority represented by a distinctly European and 
non-Puritan hicnsokicial organization of non-American bishops, 
from whom the clergy in the colonies derived their powers and 
authority as ministers and priests. 

But when the spirit of the new democratic religion swept over 
the land the Methodist Episcopalians broke almost immediately 
from actual English ecclesiastical control. By 1784 they had 
adopted a charter of self-government by and of the American 
Methodist Episcopal Church which “may well challenge com- 
parison with the results of the Federal Convention” of three 
years later as a declaration of republican and democratic rights. 

Even more striking was the “‘ Americanization”’ of the Anglican 
Church. Of all the colonial denominations that of the Church of 
England was, in many ways, the most important and powerful. 
It owed, more than any other Protestant church, a distinct, 
quasi-political allegiance to the British Crown, and socially and 
intellectually it had the most intimate ties with the mother 
country. 

Yet when political independence was secured by the colonies 
the authority of, and the ecclesiastical dependence on, the 
Bishop of London was completely and definitely cut off. By 1789 
the American members of the Church of England agreed on a 
national constitution for the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States of America, which was nationally ratified and 
almost immediately followed by the adoption of an American 
“Book of Common Prayer”. 

The Roman Catholics had a very difficult situation. They were 
few and their priesthood was scattered and disorganized owing to 
a recent Papal decree dissolving the Jesuit Order. Add to this 
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their historic dependence upon a distinctly alien ecclesiastical 
authority in whose election they had no part. Nevertheless the 
spirit of the religion of the democracy carried them away, too, 
and under the leadership of patriots like the Carrolls they im- 
mediately endeavored to nationalize their church and to secure 
for it as much of democratic self-government as they could wrest 
from Rome. 

Thus the Reverend John Carroll made no attempt to hide his 
anxiety over the dependence of American Cathoficiam on the 
Congregatio de Propaganda Fide of Rome. Writing to his priests 
in the early days he says: “We shall, in a few years, stand in 
absolute need of a Bishop but that of a Bishop apostolic would 
give great umbrage, on account of his entire dependence, both 
for his station and conduct, on a foreign jurisdiction; he must be a 
diocesan Bishop, and his appointment must come neither from 
His Holiness, for that would create more pene in our govern- 
ment than even in France, Germany, or Spain, nor from the As- 
semblies or different Executives . . . but he should be chosen 
by the Catholic clergy themselves.” 

Indeed, the early years of American Catholicism in our na- 
tional life register many battles for administrative independence 
from the control of Rome; and that spirit of self-government 
has, time and again, made itself felt in American Catholicism 
down to our days, though not always with the success of the 
early years. 

What blocked the path to “Independency and the American 
Way” for Roman Catholicism in the Revolution, and blocks it 
to-day, is the character of the ecclesiastical and hierarchical gov- 
ernment in that Church. Such government does not, and by the 
nature of its ecclesiastical organization cannot, originate in the 
governed. It rests on a supreme and infallible authority of any 
power exercised by a ruler “natively” alien to the aspirations 
and ideals, to the history and culture, and to the language and 
religion of the American democracy. 

But what interests us here is, as I have pointed out, that at the 
founding of the nation, Roman Catholicism as well as all other 
faiths and beliefs was stirred with an ardent desire to live up 
to the spirit of self-government and self-mastery so character- 
istic of the Puritan and Calvinistic denominations. 
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Bearing in mind all that I have attempted to set forth, in 
outline, certain conclusions may now be summarized: 

First, that religion, no less than patriotism, has been one of the 
great forces a in our national life, recognized and rever- 
enced by the Founders and the great body of the American people. 

Second, that the Constitutional principle of the Separation of 
Church and State by no means implies, and historically and 
spiritually cannot possibly imply, the divorcing of Christian 
aspirations from American life and our national ideals. 

hird, that while under such Constitutional principle every 
church or belief is free and protected in its equality before the 
law of the land, yet in the life of the Nation-Spiritual, no church 
or sect can be profoundly and intimately American which, in its 
aspirations and ecclesiastical organization, lacks the spirit of that 
republican Christianity which herein has been called the Religion 
of American Democracy. 

Fourth, that such republican Christianity is characteristically 
democratic and American because it “facilitates the use of free 
institutions”, being itself freé and self-governing. 

Fifth, that while, legally, all churches and faiths are free 
within the Republic, yet some are, by their very history, charac- 
ter, or organization, more adapted and “native” to the spirit of 
the Religion of American Democracy, and some are less so. 

Under these circumstances it may appear important, — and 
indeed it is important, — that the churches of the more “native” 
_ type should remain the predominant influence in American re- 
ligious life; but the essential and vital condition is that the spirit 
of the Religion of the Democracy, rather than that of any one 
denomination, should continue to be, as it has been, a determin- 
ing force in the aspirations and ideals of the American People. 
For it is this self-governing spirit, and not any guarantees writ- 
ten on our legislative tablets, which really assures us freedom not 
only in our various forms of worship but in all things spiritual in 
our national life and institutions. 

That is why we must stand courageously and unflinchingly for 
this democratic and republican religion. It is one of the great 
—_ heritages of the nation handed down from the Founders. 

ithout it, we might still be a great nation; but we should cease 
to be, spiritually, either free or American. 
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HIS is the fourth of a series of 

discussions of the fewish prob- 
lem begun by Lothrop Stoddard 
and continued by Mr. Fox. Mr. 
Studdert Kennedy bere attempts to 
answer the question, “What makes 
the Few so obnoxious to most 
Anglo-Saxons?” Other races bave 
the characteristics usually indicted, 


ME nineteen hundred years 
ag, in a little sun-baked city 
of an outlying Roman prov- 
ince, it chanced on a day that there 
was a great commotion. A tribal 
feast was being celebrated, and a 


multitude from all the region round 
and te an comm more matted ast. shout had come up to the city to 
More important is the suggestion ° a © 
that the Fews have always regarded Worship in a temple set on a hill in 
ie end as te thing. e ae ae the ore it. d - 2 turbulent 
chosen people, — but w 4” occasion always and the Koman gov- 
oe emer hed ieee taken aaa 
tions to preserve a Roman peace. On this particular occasion, 
however, the uproar was worse than usual; great crowds had 
assembled from early morning outside the governor’s palace, 
and were loud in their clamor that he should come out to them. 
They were haling a man to judgment, a sedition monger, so 
their leaders declared, a man who went about stirring up the 
people, and calling himself a king whereas they knew, and the 
governor knew, that there was no king but Caesar. 

The governor comes out, and the man is dragged before him; a 
veritable babel is let loose; charges are hurled from all sides; dust 
is thrown in the air. At last, the guard succeeds in commanding 
silence. The governor questions the man. It is difficult. The man 
has very little to say, and the governor is uneasy. His wife has 
warned him not to have anything to do with this just man. He 
would save him. He asks him bluntly if he is, as the people say, 
a king. 

To which the man, for the first time speaking, makes 
reply, asking the governor if he said this thing of himself or if 
others had put the words into his mouth. The governor’s re- 
joinder blazes with contempt. 

“Am I a Jew?” he cries. “Thine own nation and the chief 
priests have delivered thee unto me. What hast thou done?” 
Some nineteen hundred years later, in this present year of 
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grace, two men were seated in a spacious office on one of the 
higher floors of a New York skyscraper. They were talking about 
the race to which the man had belonged. 

“What is there,” said one, “about the Jew that makes him so, 
— well I don’t like to use the word obnoxious, but still that is 
what it amounts to, — so obnoxious to most Gentiles, especially 
Anglo-Saxons.” 

“What exactly are you thinking of?” queried the other. 

“Oh,” replied the first speaker, with a laugh, “his oiliness, his 
aggressiveness, the shape of his nose, the amazing fecundity of 
his beard, his walk, his gesticulations, his servility when at the 
wrong side of the fence, his damnable vindictiveness when he 
gets to the right side, his —” 

He paused for a word, and writhed unconsciously in his chair. 
I, — for indeed it was the present writer, — ae him with 


interest. Here was a man of culture and refinement, of good 
Anglo-Saxon stock, one who had traveled far, seen much, and 
foregathered widely and sympathetically with his fellow-men. 
He prided himself on his tolerance, and yet, when afforded the 
Fo egnerer to describe his first untutored —- towards the 


Jew, quickly worked himself up into a veritable frenzy of aver- 
sion, and clearly reveled in the exercise of such license. 

I looked out of the window over the city with its skyscrapers 
and its bridges, and, as I did so, it slowly faded out and, in its 
place, there slowly faded in, as the movie people have it, the little 
sun-baked town of nineteen hundred years ago; and there was 
the multitude, and there was the man, and there was the Roman 
governor and he seemed to me to be saying over and over again, 
“Am Ia Jew? Am I a Jew?” Every time he said it there was 
more scorn in his voice. The Christian world has uniformly con- 
demned the Roman governor, and yet all that is untamed and 
untutored in that world is still asking the same question, with 
the same intonation, and the same intent. 

Why? 

I had often asked myself that question, as must thousands and 
thousands of others, all down the ages; but to-day I seemed to 
ask it with more impatience and more insistence than ever be- 
fore. I was tired of learned discussion, — tired to death of it. 

“Other people are oily,” I muttered to myself as I took my 
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way, later on, through Central Park, “much oilier than the 
Jews; the Esquimaux for instance, — simply nothing else but 
oil. And yet people don’t object to him for that; while, as to 
aggressiveness, could anything be more abominably aggressive 
than your hundred and twenty per cent American, sure-fire, go- 
getter, with his tortured cigar, his confident hopes, and his copi- 
ous expectorations? No sir, nothing. And as to the shape of his 
nose, other races have typical noses; the Hottentots, for instance, 
or Negroes, or Japanese. Moreover, the Jewish nose is a beautiful 
nose; yes sir, a beautiful nose, and I say it in spite of-the fact that 
I know the next time I see one I shall murmur, ‘A Jew right 
enough,’ or atrocious words to that effect. And then as to his 
beard, he is a veritable Jacob compared with the ruddy Esaus 
from the Highlands of Scotland; while in the matter of walk, 
who objects to the deep sea roll of the seafaring man, or the trip 
trip of the Frenchman, or the waddle of the Dutchman, or the 
amiable slither of the Southern negro? If it is a matter of gesticu- 
lation, are not the gesticulations of your Parisian boulevardier 
worse than all the gesticulations of the Ghetto? Yes, of course, 
they are. Yet we do not dislike the Hottentot for the shape of 
his nose, the Highlander for his hair, the Dutchman for his od 
or the Frenchman for his hand waving. No indeed, we like them 
all, all the more because of these things.” 

Well, I was at a loss, and as I often do in such cases, I began 
to dream dreams and see visions. The beaten paths of cold reason- 
ing knew me no more, and I was standing close by a tent door 
on an Eastern plain. A woman in the simple dress of a bygone 
age is talking earnestly to a boy, a mere stripling, girt about with 
goat skin. As she talks she fastens the skin of a kid of the goat 
on the boy’s arms and on the smooth of his neck. “For behold 
Esau, my brother, is a hairy man, and I am a smooth man.” 

The vision passes, and out of the depths of the haze there 
seems to come only the bitter cry of Esau, — “Is he not rightly 
named Jacob? For behold he has supplanted me these two times. 
He took away my birthright: and behold now he hath taken 
away my blessing.” Yet it was through the seed of Jacob that 
all the nations of the earth were to be blessed, and have indeed 
been blessed. 


What is the answer to it all? I find it somehow in this. To the 
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Jew, — from the beginning, — the end has ever been the thing; 
the means actually or apparently necessary for attainment have 
always been of comparatively minor importance. When looking 
out most clearly from the high places of Zion the Jewish seer has 
seen the whole duty of man with a clarity and completeness un- 
equaled by the seers of any other race. But by the time the 
vision had been handed down by the few on the mountain-tops to 
the many in the valleys, it had become so sadly distorted and 
overlaid as to be a travesty of its real self. 

And so the race to whom was committed the light that was to 
lighten the Gentiles and to guide their feet into the way of peace, 
became in their own eyes the chosen people of a tribal God, des- 
tined to attain domination over the heathen and justified in 
any and every means necessary for its attainment. In this 
struggle there was to be no quarter and no code of honor, as the 
Gentile understood such codes. 

All down the ages it has been the same; first the three thousand 
ducats and then the pound of flesh. The centuries are resonant 
with the outraged cries of the Gentile as he finds himself out- 
maneuvered by the Jew. To the Anglo-Saxon heavyweight, the 
Marquis of Queensberry rules are the law and prophets of the 
world’s ring: to the agile exponent of Semitic Jiu-Jitsu, they are 
nothing at all that matters. To the Anglo-Saxon heavyweight, 
the means are all important, to the Jew it is the end alone that 
is of any moment. 

Here, as it seems to me, is the key to the whole situation. The 
Jew according to the Anglo-Saxon does not play the game. He 
not only breaks the rules, all through the game itself, but he is a 
bad loser and a worse winner. He tears his hair and rends his 
garments and sits in sack-cloth and ashes if he loses; but if he 
wins, he smokes a big cigar and puffs the smoke into your face. 

The pity and yet the great hope of the thing lies in the fact 
that the Anglo-Saxon and the Jew are both right and both wrong. 
Combine the whole-hearted devotion of the Jew to the attain- 
ment of a high end, — no matter how sadly inadequate his inter- 
pretation of that end may be, — with the honor and truth of 
the Anglo-Saxon in striving for this attainment, and something 
very near the working of Principle will be attained. 

There are some who think that the Anglo-Saxon race are the 
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lost ten tribes of the House of Israel. In no direction, so it seems 
to me, does this theory find more support than in the obviously 
complementary character of the Jew and the Anglo-Saxon. 
Force of circumstances is throwing them more and more together. 
In self-defense, they must learn to understand each other 
better. This they are actually doing. The reason why we do 
not recognize it more than we do is the obvious one, namely, 
that as the Jew loses the defects of his virtues, he is accepted in 
the great family of his Anglo-Saxon brethren without comment 
or any sense of strangeness. And he in turn resents just as 
strongly as the Anglo-Saxon that attitude towards life from 
which he has freed himself. We all know such Jews, and we know 
that they are the salt of the earth for goodness and all the 
qualities that make man lovable to men. 

Well, when I had got thus far I felt better about it. I had 
reached the top of the little artificial hill which rises suddenly 
in the midst of Central Park, and I paused to take breath and 

)to look around me. To the west, as far as the eye could see, lay 
the new Judea; to the east, the hard-pressed territory of the 
“Northern Kingdom”. I was about to utter a sigh and wonder if 
the two would ever really meet, when I looked round me and, 
close by, saw two small boys playing marbles; one was a little 
Jewish boy and the other was a little Gentile. As I watched, I 
noticed particularly the little Jewish boy. He was playing fair. 





THE DECLINE OF EATING IN AMERICA 


Tuurston MACAULEY 


TING on this side of the Atlantic has become one of the 

lost arts. Not that the ingenious scientists of this age have 

given us a substitute for food, though we do hear frequent 
talk about “‘capsule meals” of the future, 1 am optimistic enough 
to think that such a condition will not be brought about for, at 
least, many centuries to come. Anyway, the present status of 
eating is bad enough. Instead of being preserved as the most 
thoroughly delightful of all forms of social intercourse, — as they 
should be, — our meals have suffered woefully at the hands of 
that worst curse of our times, standardization. 

Blame, too, the fact that we are a nation of money-makers. 
The American business man, estimating every tick of his clock in 
dollars and cents, feels he is losing money if he lingers an hour or 
so over his luncheon, when he can dash into a restaurant for a 
hurried snack, sufficient to sustain him until it is time for dinner. 
On the other hand, the European invariably spends an hour or 
two in the middle of the day, glad of the opportunity to forget 
awhile his business trials and tribulations. American restaura- 
teurs, realizing this state of affairs, make a specialty of speed. As 
one example of the extremes to which they have gone in this 

articular, there is a chain of lunching establishments in New 
Fork that proudly advertises on its menus “A Meal A Minute.” 
In the majority of our restaurants the waiters barely give the 
diner time to finish one course before the next is brought on. 
The more people served the more tips is, I imagine, the way they 
look at it. 

Writing recently in the New York “World”, H. L. Mencken 
asserted that railway dining cars have done much to lower our 
standards of eating. He pointed out that the diners transport, 
from one end of our land to the other, an assortment of foods that 
are remarkably lacking in any appreciable zest and utterly devoid 
of appeal to the palate, resulting in a nation-wide sameness of the 
very worst sort in eating. “‘ Distances are so great,” he declared, 
“in the Federal Union that the man who does much traveling eats 
most of his meals on trains. So he gets used to dishes that all taste 
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alike, whatever their ostensible contents, and ends by being 
unable to distinguish one from another. ... Ina iechon two 
feet wide and eleven feet long four or five honest but uninspired 
Aframericans try to concoct fifteen or twenty different dishes. 
They naturally spoil all of them.” 

I agree with what Mr. Mencken maintains about dining cars, 
but bad though their influence may be, they do not deserve all 
the blame. The almost innumerable Childs establishments have 
done their part in taking the joy out of eating. So have the 
automats, the cafeterias, and the hurry-up lunch counters. Not 
being particularly statistically inclined, I cannot quote the 
exact figures as to the number of Childs restaurants that there 
are to the square mile. But in my own peregrinations I have often 
had the familiar white front bob out at me at times when 
I least expected it. Chains of hotels are another reason for 
standardization in eating. Allowing for slight variations de- 
pom on the local food supply there is scarcely any difference 

etween hotel meals in Seattle and Baltimore. 

Prohibition has had a lamentable effect on our restaurants. 
When beer, wines, cocktails, and liqueurs were relegated to the 
class of illicit commodities eating became less of a pleasure and 
more of a matter of routine. Many sinners like myself deem it 
ever so much more enjoyable to dine with a bottle of Sauterne at 
one’s elbow and top it off with Chartreuse, rather than in the 
approved Volstead fashion of to-day. A restaurant owner recently 
told me that it was almost impossible for him to make any 

rofit any more without overcharging his patrons. Before Pro- 
hibition, he explained, you could come out ahead, — but to-day! 
Food alone hardly takes care of overhead expenses. Look, too, 
at the ever-growing list of famous establishments that have 
closed their doors of late: Jack’s, a landmark on Sixth Avenue, 
New York, for some thirty-four years; Joel’s, a favorite rendez- 
vous of the intellectuals in West Forty-first Street; Browne’s 
Chop House, which dated back to 1857 when it was founded by 
an actor in Lester Wallack’s company; Mouquin’s, where the 
French cooking was worth traveling many miles, and others 
almost equally well known. While some of the old places, rich in 
culinary tradition, still linger on, — such as Luchow’s on Four- 
teenth Street, renowned throughout the country for its excellent 
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German cooking, and the Brevoort and Lafayette, where the 
French cuisine 1s rea/ly French and not merely an American 
conception of it,— they are but spectre-like visions of their 
former selves. 

One of the few rare occasions when the American business man 
will not bolt his food and run is the weekly Rotary or Kiwanis 
luncheon. As a cub reporter on a newspaper in a thriving manu- 
facturing city, I was regularly assigned to “cover” the local 
Rotarian luncheons. At first I was elated. Newspaper men’s 
salaries are notoriously little: one good meal a week, at any rate. 
How I stood it for many months, as I now look back on it, I do 
not know. Every week the food was just the same. It was most 
unappetizingly prepared and invariably cold by the time it was 
set Shen me. Every week the same booster songs were sung, 
eulogizing the achievements of their fair city. Every week the 
same insipid “pep” talks issued forth from the lips of some local 
oracle, — a garage owner one week, an insurance salesman 
another week, and an undertaker the next. When an even greener 
reporter appeared to relieve me of this assignment I experienced 
a tremendous sense of relief. 

In the matter of lunching business women are, it seems to me, 
in some ways even worse offenders than their male counterparts. 
Most stenographers and other office workers indulge in an ice- 
cream soda, a es chocolate, or some such frothy concoction, 
together with an occasional sandwich, at a conveniently near drug 
store. Others patronize a Schrafft’s in the neighborhood, where, 
like Childs, the food is expensive and the service hurried in the 
extreme. At such a place no meal can be taken leisurely, save at 
an off hour, for there are always people standing about expecting 
one to vacate one’s seat before the dessert is finished. Rather 
than eat under such conditions I would almost be willing to go 
hungry. 

I blame the feminine sex for the preponderance of tea-rooms in 
New York and other centres, where emphasis is laid on furnish- 
ings instead of food. The tea-room blight has been the bane of 
many a man’s existence. To-day not a few urban dwellers, rather 
than tackle the servant problem, dine out, while still others 
reside in non-housekeeping apartments, which, by the way, 
seem to be springing up in great numbers. I know of not a few 
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husbands whose wives lead them nightly to some “simply adorable 
little place” where dinners of microscopic proportions are served. 
Like true Spartans they bear their rae nie though not 
without certain inward longings for huge and juicy cuts of roast 
beef and porterhouse steak. Men are not necessarily averse to 
frequenting eating places that are attractively gotten up; but 
it is almost too ad to expect them to go hungry simply for the 
sake of interior decoration. Batik hangings and yellow candles 
are all very well, but they will never take the place of a good 
hearty meal. 

Lest I be set down as a rank misogynist let me state that the 
fact that a restaurant is run by a woman is not always sufficient 
justification for condemning it. There are some exceptions, to be 
sure. One particularly worthy of noting here that comes to mind 
is Mrs. Beckwith’s, which is, for those who relish good foods in 

lenty, an oasis in the midst of a desert of bizarre Greenwich 
Village tea-rooms that, no doubt, profit exceedingly on their 
meagre table d’hotes. 

Certain restaurants, such as the one in the Hotel Algonquin, 
New York, are constantly thronged because of the celebrities 
and would-be celebrities that are supposed to lunch there. The 
food at the Algonquin is nothing out of the ordinary, — it is 
about what one would expect at any fairly good hostelry. The 

rices are far from reasonable. In one of the dining rooms a table 
is reserved daily for members of the smart literati, — critics, 
columnists, editors, and others. Because of the hotel’s proximity 
to the theatrical district an occasional actress or two will drop in 
from time to time. However, nine-tenths of the luncheoners are 
girls from fashionable finishing schools getting a thrili at seeing 
their idols in the flesh or youngsters endeavoring to create the 
impression that they are in the literary swim. No doubt, many an 
aspiring author has made all sorts of sacrifices to lunch there now 
and then, hoping someone may take notice of him. I saw Theodore 
Dreiser there one day, looking curiously out of place in such a 
milieu. 

Not a few excellent restaurants are spoiled through the simple 
expedient of being “discovered”. Once a place is ballyhooed 
about as the place to ge it is as good as ruined. For then the 
curious ones flock there in droves just because it is the thing to do. 
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This will explain the reticence of your true connoisseur in eating. 
He knows better than to tell his friends about his choicest haunts. 
He wants them to stay as they are, not to become filled with 
a lot of sight-seers. 

Why so many New Yorkers who dine out repair, night after 
night ad infinitum to the very same places, when they have 
practically the whole world at their door-steps, is more than I can 
imagine. They may frequent a restaurant where the food is both 
appetizing and reasonable and the surroundings conducive to 
good digestion. Though one would think they would tire of it 
eventually, apparently they do not. In many cases, I cannot help 
but feel that it is because they do not know better. 

For years I have been a diner-out. I have always made every 
meal a highly fascinating and interesting experience by visiting 
as many different restaurants as possible. Of course, I have my 
favorites, where I go more often. One night I journey across the 
city to Second Avenue for that incomparable soup, dorsch, at the 
Russian Bear and to hear the tuneful music of the dalalaika 
orchestra. Another night it will be the Roumanian Rendezvous, 
a little farther down the same foreign-looking thoroughfare. Or, 
if I feel in the mood for rich, Oriental delicacies I pay a visit to 
a tiny Syrian café on Washington Street, just off the Battery. 
Again, craving a selection of hors d’oeuvres, I will go to Henry’s, 
a Swedish restaurant, where the smérgdsbord is a treat for all 
epicures. There, on a long table in the centre of an upstairs dining 
room are placed, in grand and glorious array, fifty different kinds 
of hors d'oeuvres. Above is a placard, “Help Yourself, — But 
Don’t Waste.” 

These are only a few of many. I could go on listing them 
indefinitely, in my eagerness to explain why eating is something I 
approach with the utmost anticipation. 

ome steps have been made in the right direction, however, — 
such as the Thess Hours for Lunch Club, founded by the amiable 
Christopher Morley and other kindred spirits. But to me our 
main difficulty seems to be a failure to make a distinction 
between the two words, — gourmand and gourmet. When we 
cease to regard eating as something to be done purely out of 
habit, finding in it instead untold aesthetic delights, our only 
regret will be that we did not comprehend earlier. 
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THE SEAFARING MOON 
Te is the moon forbids me to forget, 
I 


t is the stubborn, the seafaring moon, 
A windy hull with standing canvas set. 
Chanteymen keep her silver nerves in tune, 
Cloud-shadows scrawl her decks with violet, 
Stars catch among her rigging. Very soon 
She’ll dip and vanish. I shall feel her yet, 
Trampling the servile tides that fawn and croon, 
Wanting her freedom as I want my own. 
You gray gulls storming from the river-mouth, 
On the whirled mist, go with her! You alone 
Can follow after crying your wild cries. 
She is Greek, I think, a ship with painted eyes. 
When I last saw her they were looking south. 


— Grace Hazard Conkling 


THE BROKEN CUP 


PRFEVER beside you, but sometimes alone 

=a? I wonder what the chipped cup of my soul 
Lifts to your lips to drink of; you have known 
Lovelier beings; eyes that softly stole 

Upon your face, nor gazed as my eyes do 
Unwinkingly at yours with thoughts that crowd 
For utterance. I search my memory through 
Until I wake the ghosts and cry aloud 

Finding some old despair. Too many doors 

Are locked and yet fly open at a touch, 
Revealing piercéd hands and running sores; 
These are not gifts to offer you as such. 
Nothing I have for you, unless it is 

My loving you despite my knowing this. 


— Amory Hare 





LONG AFTER 


SK-LIKE and lovely was the way she came, 
Into my heart, like evening over the earth, 
Like evening into a room, — with candle-flame, 
Shadow and hush and all that a dream is worth. 
There was a sense of twilight at the door, 
Poised on the threshold, and the entering in 
Of one who changed that house forevermore. — 
How should it be, again, what it had been? 


Dusk-like and lovely was the way she went, 
Out of the door, a lonely and sorrowful spell, 
And not the stars knew what her going meant, 
And not my heart that never has learned to tell 
If this be memory coming late to flower, 

Or dreams of dreams in this wide, haunted hour. 


— David Morton 


OVER ONE DEAD 


ESE quiet feet once danced to youth’s faint fluting; 
These fragile hands on her thin, withered breast 
Once cupped a child’s head, pain of birth transmuting 
To pride through love’s swift peril unconfessed. 
Do not pity her, now that she is dead, 
Who knew the ancient pitifulness of living; 
Already there are stars about her head, 
And hope, at last shorn of its mild misgiving, 
Resolved to faith and wrappin her in splendor, 
Sets her feet firmly where in life they stumbled. 
Mourn if you must, but pity is too tender, — 
This sculptured dignity must not be humbled. 


Her strange, sweet secret you may not surprise, 
For death, the pitiless, has made her wise. 


— Virginia McCormick 
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YOUR SHRINE 
pRpEVER from open question and reply, 


But gleaning from small casual things you say, 
I try to guess what stars you journey by, 
At what sequestered shrine you sometimes pray. 
You pray? O, well, perhaps you only dream, — 
But there is dogwood and wild apple there 
Beside your door, and near it a young stream 
Spinning gay bubbles past the maidenhair. 
I know you would not deck a golden calf, 
But yet, I think you keep some shining gold, 
A warm, clay Venus, Pan with chiseled laugh, 
And calm Demeter’s curved maternal mold, 
And on your altar’s marble centre stand, 


A Christ Child and a Cupid hand in hand. 
— Mildred Whitney Stillman 


BIOGRAPHY 


T HE essence of me will elude the line 
That retails merely such things as, I did. 

From my historians much will be hid 

Of what was deeply, intimately mine. 

When I am dead some faithful chronicler 

Perhaps may tell how I did thus, or so, — 

What I refrained from doing who will know? 

These will escape my best biographer: 

The beckoning paths on which I never fared, 

The secret ways down which I stole a look, 

The longed-for journeys that I never took, 

The bright, strange things I dreamed, — but never dared! 


Deep in the grave my dust will stir and laugh 
At what is written in my epitaph. 


— Roselle Mercier Montgomery 



















THE PASSIONATE CHORISTER 





E white-robed choir-boys winding down the nave, 
Sing a lip-service only, hollow sound, 

Save one fair lad whose fervid face is crowned 

By a high solemn passion; wave on wave 

Leaps from a heart sincere that burns to save 

To God the sacred hymn, and so profound 

The one true voice that we are rapture bound, 

As though an angel chorus held the stave. 






Thus it is ever in life’s careless choir, — 
One hero tongue can save to truth the song, 
One soul that burns with everlasting fire 
Reveal in life’s dim nave an angel throng. 
When he x our hope again grows strong; 


Gazing on him we struggle and aspire. 
— William Goddard 


A NATION’S SONGS 














USE ere those half-remembered echoes die, 
Ballads and stories, hymns and childish rhymes, 

Sweet, lisping ditties like old English chimes 

From neighbor spires, — a sacred minstrelsy 

That haunts the household, falling from the sky, 

As if the very soul of distant climes 

Lived in each legend of the olden times 

That heroes muttered in their infancy. 


What if the pith and fibre of the race 

Were nourished only thus? What if there dwells 
Immortal ardor, manhood, courage, grace 

In such old echoes, — mystic syllables 

That do not die, but float upon the wind 
Through nursery windows to preserve mankind? 


— Fobn Fay Chapman 








FOOTPATH AND HIGHWAY 


By THE PEDESTRIAN 


PARALYZING THE PARENT 


T long ago I reached the 
house of a friend, with 
whom I was to spend the 


me night, before my host (the hare 

in his flivver) arrived. Poking 
about the garden, I observed his two daughters, six and four, 
climbing a tree. They did not notice me, however, so I padded 
nigh and listened in. The elder, who was already in the tree, re- 
buked her sister thus: “No, Sally, you mustn’t begin to climb 
yet. You must wait till I’ve sung my morning song.” 

For a grown-up, with his sense of logical contrasts, this was 
too provocative for silence. “What do you sing, Sally?” I asked. 
Then, looking very clever: “Do you sing the evensong?” 

Naturally I was somewhat taken aback when Sally, after 
recovering from her surprise at hearing the landscape speak, 
replied contemptuously: “No, you crazy nut. I’m the conductor.” 

My host’s wife, when I later told her, thought it was “per 
fectly dreadful” of Sally to address a respectable old tortoise as 
a “crazy nut”’. But that didn’t bother me half so much as the 
fact that my question appeared to the child completely illogical. 
It was evidently part of the ritual for the conductor to wait till 
the passenger had sung his (or her) morning song, and I ought to 
have known it. 

I had recently been reading George Draper’s article on “ Para- 
lyzing the Child” (in the July Forum), and one of the editors 
had kindly shown me John Jay Chapman’s sonnet (in the pres- 
ent number) before it went to press. Sally might return undis- 
turbed to the serious business of conductoring, but her remark, 
with the article and the sonnet in the back of my mind, set me 
to eer We are all so busy organizing and dominating our 
children (“superimposing small details of behavior and points 
of view,” Dr. Draper puts it) that it must give us pause when a 
child, speaking out of the depths of reality, answers as Sally did. 
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Of course there are many amusing 
and instructive stories of children, 
recocious, naive, diabolic, angelic. 
ut I am concerned now, and have 
** been ever since Sally put me to rout, 
solely with the remarks which show significantly the gulf between 
our mental processes and those of the child and which, in the 
light of Draper’s article and Chapman’s sonnet, must cause us to 
reexamine the regimen which we so confidently set up. In this 
class, for example, I should put the reply of a little boy I know. 
Posing as the patronizing grown-up, I had just asked him his 
name and then his father’s name. i should have been prepared 
for a look of scorn at my tomfool question; that would have 
reached my grown-up mind, even if it had also reached my solemn 
vanity. But the child answered with glee, “I’ve got two Daddies, 
— Daddy God and Daddy Brown.” 

“Sweet little boy!” comments the sentimental grown-up. But 
no such thing; the boy had no idea of reverence or love in him, — 
witness the competitive retort of his little sister: 

“Well, that’s nothing. My mother has two mothers. I don’t 
know why, but she seems to.” 

Clearly the virtue lay with them in numbers, not in degree, of 
parents. 





Of course I am not alone in my perplexi- 
ties. Everywhere the grown-ups are reading 
signs and wondering if they have lost their 
way. It may be an exaggeration to assume, 
tates as Dr. Draper appears to, that parents and 
schools are perverse and malignant institutions, — “paralyzing 
the child.” I fear he is right, though, in the main picture: being 
a parent doesn’t justify paternalism. The trouble is, the advice 
seems to be rather negative. It’s all very well to give up trying 
to project yourself (no question, that is a common and per- 
nicious practice); but where do you go from there? Bewildered, 
you turn to the educators. And the first questions you ask them 
are of course: 

How much should one (or two) restrict and direct a child? 

If one is to direct, how should one go about it? 

Roughly, there appear to be three main schools of thought in 
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modern education. Any one of them, single-handed, is quite 
fit to talk a parent down. Combined, or taken tandem, the three 
produce something akin to paralysis. 

The first may be called the /aissez faire school. Its champions, 
impressed by the evils of coercion, are trying the other extreme. 
It leaks a sloppy practice to the superficial observer, but there 
is an elaborate philosophy back of it, — a school of thought which 
seems to derive from eighteenth century naturalism (2 cups) 
and nineteenth century supernaturalism (1 cup) well mixed and 
baked in a quick oven. The idea is no doubt all right provided 
the child really does come “trailing clouds of glory”, — though a 
Voltaire on the school board might object that even an angel, 
especially an angel, needs many readjustments before he is fitted 
to live on earth. 

The chief opponents of the /aissez faire school, however, are 
not the hard-headed rationalists, but the hard-hearted inheritors 
of the tradition that the child has the devil in him. Quite as 
ardent as the naturalistic school, they pretend that they are 
actuated by common sense and in some measure they get 
away with the bluff. 

The third school isn’t interested in celestial or infernal origins, 
but rather in the child itself. With scientific care it is making a 
study of children. It is striving to get the problem honestly 
stated and to build up an education which shall supersede sys- 
tems based on assumptions and doctrinaire shibboleths. 

This last school, presumably, is our 
chief hope. But even it is constantly on 
the edge of taking itself too seriously; 
of drawing up its graphs and charts as 
if it were heating with things instead of 
with human beings. Grown-up geese (and ganders too, I suppose) 
have an astonishing respect for the printed page; and so they are 
constantly in danger of setting up a ieypothatienl child. In fact, 
one of the latest notions among certain “progressive” educators 
is that the child should be taken from its parents as early as 
possible. The parents are ignorant, busy; the teacher is a special- 
ist, an expert; why delay the process by a wrong start in the 
early years? Yet it does not take much imagination to see what 
this doctrine would lead to in the end, — parents nothing but 
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careless breeders and children waifs in a dreary, mechanistic 
world. 

A few members of this third school, therefore, are joining with 
parents in a cooperative study of the problem. For they find in 
the end, after riding their theories to death, that parents, with 
all their imperfections, are nearer than teachers and scientists 
to the heart of the problem. But these wise people are not so 
vociferous as the braying kind. The battered, bewildered arent 
rarely hears them. Turning from one school to another, he sinks in 


despair. 

With such paralysis setting in, it was a comfort to talk the 
other day with an old-fashioned mother, a lady who retains 
with singular grace and vigor a somewhat Victorian point of 
view. I baited her with modern theories in regard to children. 

She sniffed a little, as at a trap. “Most children have to be 
suppressed and corrected a good deal,” she said. “If you leave 
them to develop in their own way, sometimes it’s a sweet way, 
but sometimes it’s a sour way. Usually it’s just a horrible mixture 
of sweet and sour.” 

“You make it very simple,” I said. “I suppose you don’t 
bother much about complexes and subconscious influences.” 

“T think I do,” she answered, “‘but I don’t see why that should 
make me abandon conscious influences.” 
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Wilhelm Hohenzollern 


A Biography by Emil Ludwig 


TRANSLATION BY ETHEL CoLBuRN Mayne 


SIXTH INSTALMENT — WAR AND RETRIBUTION 


W ILLIAM THE 
SECOND’S 
heyday was over. He 
had reigned for 
twenty years and 
was now fifty. His 
hair was beginning 
to turn gray; and 
though his subjects 
had not yet per- 
ceived that change, 
there was a corre- 
sponding grayness in 
the atmosphere 
around him. 

The man who had 
hitherto been always 
pleased and excited 
seemed to be living 
in the fourth act of 
the play; and while 
loneliness grew, 
while a sense of the 
disillusionments of friendship weighed 
upon his spirits, he did not indeed cease to 
be an optimist; but the gestures by which 
he sought to convince himself and the 
world how richly God had blessed him did 
become less frequent. 

He had lost the two great encounters of 
his twenty years’ reign. When he looked 
downward from his throne on high he saw 
in the depths one third of his subjects 
pues and seething in discontent and 

ostility. His young ambition, product of 
fear and impetuosity, had not been ful- 
filled; for there below, unreconciled, the 
labouring millions swarmed, — an amor- 
phous mass, an insoluble enigma, a sub- 
terranean portent luridly revealed in rest- 
less flashes. In the twenty-five years of his 
reign, the Social-Democratic party had 
gained strength; from three-quarters of a 
million votes it had increased to four and 
one-quarter million. 

Even upon the nobility, who had al- 
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ways stood by the 
monarchy, even upon 
the reigning princes 
around him, he could 
no longer rely. The 
former objected to 
the autocratic meth- 
ods by which he per- 
verted the doctrine 
of primus inter pares; 
the latter had re 
peatedly made an 
open stand against 
him and, grouped 
around the warlike 
Crown Prince, pre- 
sented a threatening 
front when the sov- 
ereign failed to be 
sufficiently forceful 
and Pan-German. 
Only the bourgeoisie 
stood firmly by their 
Emperor, under whom they had grown 
prosperous and were still growing more 
prosperous every year. 

And in truth the officers and the nobles 
had good cause to feel an ever-growing 
alienation from their Emperor. As that 
greatest army in the world or history 
grew more and more formidable, as the 
armor of the German knight grew stouter 
and heavier, the caution of their Supreme 
War-Lord correspondingly increased, till 
the whisper rose and grew, “He is afraid.” 
The curt gestures, the provocative 
speeches, the whole battery of mail-clad 
phrases seemed neglected or forgotten; 
disillusionment was teaching their eternal 
boy his lesson, and he was growing cit- 
cumspect at last. 

This was no change of heart, for never 
did conviction of one single error come to 
this man. What he saw around him now, 
he interpreted as the rancor of an evil 
world, as the envy of kindred Houses, the 
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rivalry of cabaling dynasties; but that it 
was around him, he no longer denied. 
Terrified, — and assuredly more terrified 
than he ever admitted even to himself, — 
William the Second felt that he was en- 
compassed by enmity; and this conscious- 
ness could have no other reaction, in him, 
than to strengthen his conviction that he 
had done all he could and had but dashed 
himself against a hostile world. 


SUBJECTIVE GUILTLESSNESS 


Perhaps he was guiltless before God, 
though not before men. After all, could he 
jump over his shadow? Nature, in mutilat- 
ing him, had driven him to uneasy bluffing, 
. —was that not Destiny? Was he to 
blame? Was it he who had deranged the 
nerves which in their febrile restlesnesss 
were ever urging him to fresh antics? He 
who was averse from war in every form 
incessantly gave others reason to prepare 
for war; and as soon as he eliminated one 
reason, he gave them another. The insta- 
bility to which he was a victim had flung 
him from the arms of one group into the 
next, then back to the first; and all .the 
time that he was treacherously playing 
off one enemy against the other, he was 
but drawing the two together. The se- 
curity of the German Empire fell a victim 
to the Emperor’s nervous temperament. 


OsjJEcTIVE GUILTINESS 


In Bismarck’s time he had let Russia 
slip through his fingers, only to try for 
years to reknit the severed bond; yet all 
the while he kept betraying his friend the 
Tsar to his foe the English uncle. Toward 
Rae he acted, both emotionally and po- 
itically, as toward the enemy of Europe. 
Islam he began by courting and then 
offended by his crusader poses. France 
would be placated by courtesies to-day, 
only to be re-alienated by speeches and 
jubilees to-morrow. England,—in the 
vortex of his emotions England was hated, 
loved, and again hated; and everything he 
felt was instantly shown and said. 

After twenty years of ceaseless carnival 
the Emperor, almost in an instant, found 
himself alone. The year 1908 had broken 
him down. In the Summer, Nicholas and 
Edward had concluded another entente; 
in the Autumn his own people had revolted 
against him. The clash of arms without, 

€ subterranean mutterings within, — 
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the Emperor heard, and was afraid. 
Genuine alarm was teaching him at last 
to see things as they were. Such belated 
insight may truly be described as tragic. 


Enter BETHMANN 


Even Bethmann-Hollweg tried to slow 
down fleet-building. As if to emphasize 
the loss of his own talents, Bulow had sug- 
gested this functionary as his successor 
in the Chancellorship, — and Ballin was 
justified in saying: “ Bethmann is Bilow’s 
revenge”. Bethmann brought to his high 
office no more than Caprivi had brought, — 
a sense of duty and discipline. He lacked 
pay what Caprivi had lacked, — 

nowledge of affairs and foreign coun- 
tries, of human nature in general, of those 
he had to deal with in particular; and be- 
sides, he had none of the more practical 
common sense which Caprivi had fre- 
quently displayed. He had the advantage 
over him of a fairly good education, of 
which he made but little use; and as a 
civilian he was necessarily less imposing 
in the Emperor’s and the German people’s 
eyes. 

In point of fact, Bethmann was craftier 
and more ambitious than he allowed to 
appear. When in September, 1909, Bulow, 
his advocate for the Chancellorship, be- 
sought an official denial of the slanders 
against him, Bethmann advised the Em- 
peror against that mere obligation of chiv- 
alry; and then wrote to Bulow that he was 
sorry to say the Emperor had “quite spon- 
taneously” refused. When the Emperor, 
during the war, reviled Bernstorff because 
America had come in, Bethmann offered 
up his Ambassador, whose policy he had 
prescribed, as a victim to the Emperor’s 
vexation. He flinched before the cardinal 
test of his existence when, in the middle 
of the war, he continued, — against his 
convictions, — to officiate as a dummy 
Chancellor. 

The first thing he did on being called to 
power, was to provide himself with a 
righthand man; for before Kiderlen- 

achter became the leader of foreign 

licy, Bethmann was advised by him on 
undamentals, and in special instances re- 
ceived from him long letters of dogmatic 
counsel. But Kiderlen’s roughness, his 
incapacity for honeyed phrases, made 
him uncongenial company for the sov- 
ereign, 
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Tue Two Epiconr 


These two politicians could not make 
any headway against the swashbucklers 
on land and water, either with the Em- 
peror or the bourgeoisie. True, Kiderlen 
was harder stuff than Moltke, but Beth- 
mann was softer stuff than Tirpitz, — and 
if the Emperor did not love the latter, he 
feared him; moreover, Tirpitz had a res- 
onant cast-iron program to set against 
the flabby policy of Wilhelmstrasse. 

Only when the problem of England 
taised its head in all its kaleidoscopic im- 
mensity, did the Emperor show himself 
still unchanged in this more tranquil 
period. Throughout these years the docu- 
ments are crammed with Imperial ful- 
minations against England. To win the 
respect of one ever unconquerable fam- 
ily, — that was the goal; for when the 
Emperor wrote “the British”, he was al- 
ways thinking of his grandmother, his 
uncle, and later of his cousin George. 

If only a half-dozen Excellencies had 
manfully opposed the Emperor, he would 
be the Emperor still. 

Neither Bethmann nor Kiderlen ever 
dreamed of making their position depend- 
ent on the postponement of a naval 
estimate which they regarded as perni- 
cious; all they did was to send Ballin to 
London, where he talked with Churchill 
and Cassel. 


HA.LpDANE Faits 


In February 1912 Lord Haldane, the 
British Minister of War, came to Berlin 
to make a last attempt. Haldane spoke 
for the Cabinet, and with his King’s 
approval, to the Emperor and Tirpitz, — 
held out the prospect of an African colony, 
suggested elimination of one ship each, 
but obtained no more than postponement 
of the German naval estimate for one year. 
There followed written negotiations about 
crews and guns. But when Grey said to 
Metternich, the German Ambassador at 
London, that he had no fears while Beth- 
mann was Chancellor, but would have to 
reckon with other persons in the future, 
the Emperor, mortally offended, broke off 
the negotiations. 

Metternich fell, because “he had failed 
in his duty”. Tirpitz stood triumphant. 

The Emperor, urged by three political 
advisers to an understanding, was per- 
fectly free to arrange with Haldane or 


through Ballin, that “naval holiday” of 
which England was desirous. Lloyd 
George, Grey, Haldane, even Churchill, 
were once more striving to get rid of the 
monstrous expense of naval competition. 
No majority in the Reichstag, no over- 
whelming expression of public opinion 
demanded an accelerated program from 
the Government. Nobody was putting 
pressure on the Emperor except a dozen 
naval men, supported by a few hundred 
thousand war-whooping civilians. Tirpitz 
once dismissed, the Emperor could have 
appointed any of his moderate men from 
one day to another, — and a sigh of relief 
would have gone up from his people, more 
audible far than the trumpeting of the 
Pan-Germans. The English would not 
have decided against Germany in July, 
1914, and the latter would have either 
avoided or won the war. 


Love AND Hate or ENGLAND 


But the Emperor could not do these 
things; his nature forced him to take the 
other course. Too deeply was the bitter, 
ever-renewed jealousy felt, — the old un- 
silenced outcry of his wounded, sensitive 
spirit. Never to yield an inch to this one 
land, never to furl sail before England; or 
rather, never to haul in the cannons that 
bristled from out the neatly drawn-up 
lists, the blue and white plans of the ar- 
mored turrets! His hope was that they 
—_ never go off; but that they should 
enforce respect from that haughty dynasty 
was his determination. 

All his secret love of England, forever 
thwarted by hate and spite and jealousy, 
was made manifest when his uncle died. 
But immediately afterwards, even at the 
funeral, all sorts of old memories were 
revived, — his heart was filled with rem- 
iniscences of young untroubled days; and 
between Court-gossip, naive delight in the 
approbation of the populace, and the weary 
round of politics, we find this in the lengthy 
descriptive telegram to the Chancellor: 

“T found that my parents’ old apart- 
ments in Windsor Castle, where I often 
played as a little boy, had been assigned 
to me. . . . Manifold were the memories 
that filled my heart.” 

When he thus concludes his long account 
of the obsequies with a smiling reminis- 
cence, reaching back into the very mists 
of childhood, we cannot but be struck by 
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the extraordinary destiny of a man who 
was forever driven by his demon to hate 
what he wanted to love. 


June 28 


Kiel Week was at its height. The Em- 
peror as Admiral, under the ensign of the 
‘Hohenzollern”, was conducting the 
regatta. The date was June 28, 1914, and 
it was three o’clock. If he looked eastward, 
he could see a couple of swart ships silhou- 
etted against the sunlit sky; these flew the 
Union Jack. Churchill had wished to be 
present, but there had been difficulties 
about the form of the invitation; and so 
this last opportunity for a quiet discussion 
had been allowed to drop on the charac- 
teristic ground that the Englishman must 
give official expression to his privately 
conveyed desire for an invitation. But 
Briand, too, was absent, though he had 
been bidden by the Prince of Monaco. 
Why was that? 

And now, while the Emperor is heart 
and soul absorbed in the regatta, a motor- 
boat is seen approaching. Those on board 
convey their desire to lie to. The Emperor 
signals “No”. He will not be disturbed, 


but the officer in the boat persists. He 
flourishes a despatch, — then puts it in his 
cigarette-case and hurls it on board, so 
that the sailor standing nearest has to 
pick it up and pene it to his sovereign. 


An unheard-of proceeding! Woe betide 
the man if the tidings are not worth, such 
powder and shot as this! 

Three hours before, the Emperor reads, 
the Archduke and his wife were assassi- 
nated at Serajevo. “‘ Now I’ve got to begin 
all over again!” Those were his first words. 
Then flags half-masted, regatta and Kiel 
zo broken off and he returns to Ber- 

n. 


Buttet 1n His HEartT 


The Serbian marksman, who under the 
doubly symbolic name of Gabriel Prinzip 
let loose the world-cataclysm, shot the 
Emperor straight through the heart. With 

is intense class-consciousness, the news 

fom Serajevo could not but assail him in 
his dignity, his sense of vocation, and 
likewise in his ever-wakeful fear of a kin- 
dred fate; so that his markedly pacific at- 
titude in the recent emergencies altered 
in the twinkling of an eye to a burning de- 
sire for atonement and intimidation. 
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Neither Poincaré’s pretensions nor Wil- 
liam’s provocations, neither the whoop- 
ing of a few thousand Lorrainers on the 
boulevards nor the arrogance of as many 
Pan-Germans, will avail, in the eyes of 
history, to fix the crime of this war upon 
the respective nations. 

Three psychologists, with a sense of 
their responsibility upon them, at the 
head of the Petersburg, Vienna, and Ber- 
lin Cabinets could on that First of July, 
1914, — despite all the bellicose militar- 
ists of Europe,— once more have con- 
pe away the tempest, precisely as they 

ad thirty, and then five, years before. 
Witte, Tisza, and Bilow could have 
achieved it. But Iswolski and Berchthold 
criminally toyed with war, — the former 
to avenge himself for his failure at Buch- 
lau, when he abandoned Bosnia to the 
Austrians; the latter to wipe out the Ser- 
bian check of the preceding years, which 
he sullenly ascribed to the Emperor Wil- 
liam’s desire for peace. 

Three Emperors, avowedly opposed to 
war, were driven by the ambition, venge- 
fulness, and incompetence of their Min- 
isters into a conflict which they realized 
from the first would endanger their throne, 
and, — if only for that reason, — tried to 
avoid. 


He Puts on THE BRAKE 


When Grey in a despatch conveyed his 
opinion that a European war was “staring 
us in the face”, the Emperor’s only com- 
ment was: “That’s a certainty”; and 
when the Englishman for the fourth time 
suggested a conference for arbitration 
with a view to avoiding war: “Superfluous. 
. . - I will not cooperate, unless Aus- 
tria explicitly asks me to do so, which is 
improbable. One does not confer with 
others over vital questions of honor.” 

In those days of July, 1914, the Em- 
peror was deserted by all his good angels 
and left alone on the high seas of this 
European upheaval. After the Serbian 
offer of practical submission he wrote that 
“every pretext for war falls to the ground”’. 
All that was moderate in him was count- 
ing on peace. Too late! Pandora’s box was 
opened. 

For England alone he was as full of hate 
as ever; and while the other marginalia of 
the 28th were suddenly invested with a 
calm common sense style (only occasionally 
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enlivened by “swine” and similar zoologi- 
cal amenities), against England there was 
a hailstorm of invectives and harangues. 

Then, like a thunderbolt, fell the tid- 
ings, — dreaded for years, foreboded for 
days. It had come true. Russia was mo- 
bilizing her army of a million along the 
whole length of the frontier. And now it 
was as though the perpetual talker stood 
speechless before the embodied spectre. 
Seconds passed away; and then with his 
last hope his nerves, too, went to pieces. 
How suddenly they seemed to darken the 
sun, — the awful meshes of that net in- 
visible till now, though so long felt! He 
was caught in those meshes . . . and now 
the heaped-up waters of his rage rushed 
forth in torrents. The insulted, the be- 
trayed, the blameless Prince, so keenly 
conscious of his good intentions, so ig- 
norant of his errors,—and_ therefore 
feeling subjectively absolved from blame! 
In a genuinely impressive composition 
the flood-gates of his forebodings were 
opened at last: — 


Outsurst Acainst Epwarp 


“My function is at an end. . . . Wan- 
tonness and weakness are to engulf the 
world in the most terrible of wars, the 
ultimate aim of which is the ruin of 
Germany. For now I can no _ longer 
doubt it, — England, France, and Russia 
have conspired . . . to fight together for 
our annihilation. . . . Edward dead, is 
stronger than I am alive! We ran our heads 
into the noose . . . in the pathetic hope 
of appeasing England! ! ! All my warnings, 
all my prayers, fell on deaf ears. And here 
are our thanks from England! . . . Our 
Consuls in Turkey and India, our agents, 
and all such, must inflame the whole 
Mohammedan world to frantic rebellion 
against this detestable, treacherous, con- 
scienceless nation of shopkeepers; for if 
we are to bleed to death, England shall at 
all events lose India! W.” 

Never in all his millions of utterances 
did William the Second give forth so 
elemental an outcry; never in his life did he 
call down fire and flame upon an enemy 
with fervor like this. Only from a genuine 
passion does such blind wrath blaze forth, 
and only once in a lifetime. 

The selection of his commanders in the 
field was entirely his own. It was he who 
then urged on the excellent Moltke the 
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command of an army of a million, —a 
task which demanded nerves of iron, and 
accorded ill with a tendency either to 
agoraphobia or perversion, both of which 
afflicted Moltke. With the appointment 
he took over the Emperor’s own plan of 
campaign, which had been unprotestingly 
acquiesced in by Schlieffen. It led, as we 
saw in Waldersee’s account, to a great 
diminution of the Eastern Army for 
the Western,— thus going against old 
Moltke’s scheme. For a moment chance 
seemed to be going to knock everything 
over. A misapprehension in London, 
whereby it was believed that France 
might remain neutral under an English 
guarantee, revealed the inflexible nature 
of warlike organizations even to lay per- 
ceptions. “Then,” said the Emperor to 
Moltke on August 1, after this fallacious 
news had reached him, “we will simply 
advance in the East, with the whole 
Army!” 

Moltke: “That is impossible, Your 
Majesty. An army of a million cannot be 
improvised. It would be nothing but a 
rabble of undisciplined armed men, with- 
out a commissariat.” 

The Emperor (sharply): “Your uncle 
would have given me a different answer!” 

Moltke: “It is utterly impossible to ad- 
vance except according to plan: strong in 
the West, weak in the East.” 

On this the Emperor wired to the King 
of England: “For technical reasons the 
mobilization on two fronts ordered by me 
for this afternoon, which entails the ad- 
vance already arranged for on the Eastern 
and Western frontiers, cannot now be 
countermanded. I hope France will not be 
uneasy.” To tone ae the inevitably 
menacing effect of an advance on the 
frontier, the Emperor then, — at Beth- 
mann’s desire, and without consulting 
Moltke, who was present, — gave orders 
to his aide-de-camp: “The Sixteenth divi- 
sion at Trier will not be transferred to 
Luxemburg.” 

Moltke, who describes this scene, con- 
fesses: “I felt as if my heart would break. 
... I sat in my room, doing nothing, 
utterly dejected, until at eleven o’clock at 
night I was again summoned to His 
Majesty.” The mistake had been cleared 
up, there would be war with France, the 
advance was to be as arranged. “I have 
not been able to get over this experience. 












It was as though something in me had 
been irretrievably shaken. My confidence 
and self-reliance were destroyed.” 

From this account of a mistake which 
had no tangible results there is more to be 
learnt than from the report of a battle. 
The logic of the machine gets the better 
of its constructor and makes him its 
slave. The war with France would inex- 
orably have broken out, even if it had 
been limited by England’s guarantee, and 
despite the peaceful inclinations of both 
combatants (in so far as that existed in 
Paris),—-and that because the careful 
mechanism of the advance must not be 
meddled with, and a million soldiers could 
not possibly confront another million on 
the ee without a warlike incident of 
some sort. 


Tue MaInspRING SNAPS 


For twenty-six years the Emperor had 
accustomed his people to regis voluntas. 
He had meddled in all departments of the 
national life, had prided himself on a per- 
sonal authority which overrode the Con- 
stitution. But at this moment, free of the 
detested Houses, sole arbiter in all deci- 
sions of the War, invested with such power 
as none other in Europe possessed (for 
Tsar and Hapsburg were too weak or too 
old) at this moment, when autocracy was 
the order of the day, — now the Emperor 
would have none of it. When we recognize 
this, the last link in the chain is forged, — 
in the chain of circumstances which from 
his childhood, from his youth, to the days 
of November and the days of July, it has 
here been the aim to link up with the in- 
firmity which was the source of every ac- 
tion of his life. In the stern hour which 
called for energy, —as all his intimates 
had foretold,—the mainspring of his 
Nervous temperament snapped, and he 
stopped dead. 

Ultimately he was not the commander 
but the subordinate of Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff, of whom the first hypnotized 
him by his national reputation, the second 
by his iron will. 


At THE MARNE 


He was partly responsible for the result 
of the Battle of the Marne. That decrease 
in the Eastern Army which was the Em- 

r’s, not Schlieffen’s idea, and which 
d been described as perilous by Walder- 
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see fifteen years before, was quickly repaid 
by the irruption of the Russians. The 
President of East Prussia arrived at head- 
quarters, imploring aid. He demanded 
from the Emperor in person the despatch 
of two divisions, by which the western 
advance was suddenly depleted, and the 
fatal gap in the flank of the Second Army 
created. Even the second and more deter- 
mining cause of that defeat, — the inad- 
equate transmission of orders on the de- 
cisive 8th and 9th of September, — can 
be traced to the position of headquarters, 
which “by the Emperor’s command” 
were in Luxemburg, and therefore too far 
behind the lines! — this entirely for the 
sake of personal safety from air-bombs, 
for resolute men there were urgently de- 
sirous of a more forward position. 

Criticism of the Emperor became more 
rife than ever among his highest officers 
immediately the war began. As early as 
that August Moltke calls it “heart-rend- 
ing to see how entirely he fails to compre- 
hend the gravity of the situation; already 
there is a certain ‘Hooray!’ sort of mood 
which I hate like hell.” And during the 
Marne days: “The Emperor must go to 
France and be nearer the troops; he must 
be on enemy soil like his soldiers”. By 
March 15 it had gone so far that Tirpitz 
pointed out to a General in the entourage 
that the Emperor, for the sake of unity of 
command, would have to delegate his 
authority for some time,—say, to 
Hindenburg. 

So,— between fear and over-confi- 
dence, passive and yet not single-minded 
enough to delegate his authority, afraid of 
responsibility, afraid of that questioning 
look which more searchingly than in 
peace-time met him now in every eye, 
a civilian to the marrow, yet at the head 
of the strongest of all armies, lacking the 
soldier’s virtues (and for that matter most 
of the soldier’s vices), oppressed by a tra- 
dition which had placed his fathers in the 
field, though not indeed as commanders, — 
so did he live the life of camps, unsoldier- 
ly, aloof, well-nigh inactive, and with 
nothing in the last resort to stay him but 
an almost religious conviction of martyr- 
dom, of being misunderstood by the world. 


ATTILA 


For when presently a chorus of hun- 
dreds of millions broke forth from every 
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quarter of the eae, and exalted this 
unstable, pacifically-minded being into an 
Attila; when whole continents were 
snowed under with caricatures and lam- 
poons, of which even in his sheltered cor- 
ner he must have had some inkling; when 
the walls around him crackled with the 
flaming maledictions of the universe, — 
no wonder that so monstrous a misjudg- 
ment of his purpose caused him to forget 
the errors which had made it what it was; 
and that, knowing himself no Attila, he 
never remembered that he had once com- 
manded his troops to emulate the Huns. 

Now and not till now, confronted by 
the terrible results of that eternal boyish- 
ness of his, the Emperor begins to appear 
as a tragic figure; for what Nature had 
done to him in the hour of his birth, and 
what he was forced by the soldier-king 
tradition of his House to conceal through- 
out a lifetime under the uniform was 
fatality. It was not guilt. 


Tue SHELTERED War-LorD 


“The Emperor traces the progress of 
the war upon the maps. . . . The whole 


company around him,” writes Tirpitz in 
July, 1915, “gradually falls asleep.” His 


activity lasted one hour daily. The Ger- 
man Army, the German nation, sixty 
millions, were achieving the impossible; 
thousands behind the front were breaking 
down from overwork, tens of thousands 
gradually collapsing from exhaustion; 
what was done and endured at the front 
it would be presumptuous to touch upon 
in these pages. The Emperor alone spent 
the morning (as all the memoirs testify) 
“mostly in reading reports and conversa- 
tion” in the garden, — “‘to which he was 
obliged to confine his walks, by reason of 
the undeniable danger.” 


Tue Copper Batu 
While in Brussels the German High 


Command was requisitioning the brass han-. 


dies and the water taps and commandeer- 
ing every scrap of copper; while millions 
of German housewives were emptying 
their kitchens of the glittering utensils 
handed down to them through genera- 
tions, — the Emperor ordered from Bel- 
gian craftsmen a bath for the Royal train 
in pure copper, to be made in the work- 
shops of the State Railway at Brussels. 
This can only have been at his own behest, 
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considering how personal was the commod- 
ity. Yes, —they had long gone by, the 
days of the iron camp-bed wherein the old 
Emperor had sought repose after long 
hours of toil and had found his final rest 
at last. His grandson, after thirty Impe- 
rial maneuvers in the course of which his 
bath and those of all his Princes had been 
“carted after” them by sappers, could 
inhabit only villas and castles in time of 
war, — that was why headquarters were 
always two hundred kilometres behind 
the lines, and battles lost in consequence. 


Tue FLeet Remains in HARBOR 


‘His feeling about England led to de- 
cisions of vast import. Though some 
might have failed to perceive it in the 
earlier course of his reign, there could now 
be no mistake, —the treatment of the 
Fleet by its supreme War-Lord was the 
outcome of that old jealous, wounded 
sense of repulsed affection. A burning 
hatred, fomented by the idea of having 
been attacked and betrayed, would now 
have found its satisfaction in a swift as- 
sault; but the Emperor’s jealousy flinched 
before the “risk”, for his secret admira- 
tion held a victory over the greatest Sea 
Power to be impossible. From abysmal 
depths there rose a desire for that under- 
standing after the fight, which before it he 
had perpetually obstructed; and in war he 
never played the card for whose sake he 
had in peace drawn down the enmity of 
England. The Fleet remained in harbour. 

There stood Tirpitz, its creator, and had 
to see the pretext he had given for it com- 
ing true. It was not to be used for fighting 
but as a material guarantee for negotia- 
tion, — the World War was to be an inter- 
mezzo for the Fleet. This was the punish- 
ment of Tirpitz, the Story-Teller; for that 
he should now have desired to let loose at 
last his crews and his torpedoes, his can- 
nons and his iron-plated vessels, and show 
what his armaments could do, — for this he 
could not have been blamed. There he 
stood, and tried to persuade the Emperor; 
found that he could not do so; gave it up 
and went. 

“As a result of developments . . . ! 
have for the present ordered a defensive 
attitude on the part of the High Sea 
Fleet”, — was the Emperor’s command 
to Admiral von Pohl on the fifth day of 
mobilization. Pohl, Tirpitz, Ingenohl, 
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made horrified protests against this order; 
but beside the Emperor as Chief of the 
Cabinet sat Admiral von Miller, a smooth- 
tongued courtier, a teetotaler and Chris- 
tian Scientist, artistic, effeminate, — in 
that respect another Eulenburg, — talk- 
ing only of prudence, even of forbearance. 
“As against the English, the Commanders 
must only show a quiet waiting attitude. 
No forward action until I give orders for 
it. W.” This, on the 3oth day of August, 
was promulgated as Emperor’s orders by 
Pohl; and Moltke “could not believe it 
possible”’. 


Nava. ComMMAND 


For his passivity in the command of the 
war on land, whose leaders, plans, and 
camps he came into contact with daily, he 
made up to himself by his determination 
to be Chief in the war on sea, from whose 
base he was far removed, whose daily 
fluctuating fortunes were made known to 
him by no reports, but only very incom- 
pletely by telegrams. Thus from his re- 
moteness he paralysed the action at sea, 
while in his proximity to the action on 
land he was far from an inspiring influence. 
For both these conditions the reasons were 
profoundly psychological; their results 
were the appointed fate of Germany. 

“T will have no one between me and my 
Navy,” said the Emperor; and to Miller: 
“T need no Commander-in-Chief; I can do 
this myself.” In these repeated refusals he 
showed by the very words he used, how he 
regarded the Fleet as his creation, his own 
special sphere. That the clique of flat- 
terers confirmed him in this view, Tirpitz 
could but lament. “‘Of course there were 
ty of re on the spot to confirm the 

upreme War-Lord in the illusion that he 
was himself operating with the Fleet, by 
consulting him in the lesser actions even 
to the smallest details.” By this insistent 
show of authority he soon affected vital 
strategical and national questions. The 
suggestion made by Tirpitz in November, 
1914, to blockade England by U-boat 
wartare, was rejected by the Emperor; but 
possibly, after the war, he may have read 
the British Admiral Scott’s report that at 
that time the blockade “would have 
meant an immediate collapse for England. 
In Scapa Flow we never knew, from one 
day to another, whether we should be 

ve the next morning.” 
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The bad effect upon the morae of the 
Navy can be imagined when Ingenohl in 
December, 1914 was obliged, despite the 
most favorable conditions for an engage- 
ment, to turn tail before an enemy squad- 
ron and return to Wilhelmshafen! “The 
feeling,” wrote Admiral Scheer, “of hav- 
ing let slip an unusually good opportunity 
was not to be effaced; the likelihood of 
another such could scarcely be hoped for.” 
And Tirpitz said openly: “On December 
16, Ingenohl had the fate of Germany in 
his hands”. 

When later, in the Skagerrack, Admiral 
Scheer wanted to sail on the second day of 
battle and everything was in his favor, the 
Emperor forbade a fresh advance. If the 
inclinations of Emperor and Admiral had 
been reversed, this would have meant a 
court-martial for the latter. And even 
when Falkenhayn, pressed by English ar- 
tillery at Verdun about this time, asked 
for the U-boat warfare as a means of de- 
fense, the Emperor refused his request. It 
was then that Tirpitz resigned. A few 
months later the U-boat warfare was de- 
cided on after all; Bethmann remained in 
office instead of going, but Tirpitz, instead 
of seizing the opportunity to return, 
stayed out. 

With this chassé-croisé of his advisers 
the Emperor’s first war-phase came to an 
end. In the second, he completely abjured 
his authority. 


HINDENBURG 


The advent of Hindenburg and Luden- 
dorff in the middle period of the war put 
an end to the political control of the Em- 
pire. If the Emperor had made a constitu- 
tional arrangement coordinating the civil 
and military authorities, the balance of 

ower would have been preserved; but as 

e,—a talker, not a doer, — failed at 
every point, these two departments, every- 
where and always antagonistic in time of 
war, were perpetually at odds, and there 
was no single overruling will to bring them 
to their senses. From the throne, before 
which Chancellor and generals bowed as 
before a deity whose word was law, si- 
lence fell with discouraging persistency. 

What does a Supreme War-Lord do 
when he sees the end approaching? Hur- 
riedly he forsakes headquarters; goes, 
while by day and by night the most crit- 
ical of situations arise, to Wilhelmshohe, 
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— there to receive Ballin. As no one had 
anything helpful to suggest, they put for- 
ward the clever Jew, — perhaps he would 
tell the Emperor how to act. The Emperor 
had long relied on him, and in the past 
had appeased his own anti-Semitism by 
snubbing (as he himself relates) a gentle- 
man of his court who protested “But 
Ballin — !” with the retort: “Ballin a 
Jew? No such thing! Ballin is a Chris- 
tian!” 

While at the front a nation was fighting 
its last battle with traditional devotion, 
its Emperor sat in the beautiful hinter- 
land, where, according to his aide-de-camp 
“all concerned did their best to distract 
the monarch’s thoughts from the pressing 
anxieties of the day, and to start a dis- 
cussion on some interesting artistic, sci- 
entific, or technical question. When the 
subject attracted the Emperor, and (as 
not seldom happened) impelled him to 
bring forth something from the positively 
inexhaustible store of his own experience, 
the long hours would go by in a twinkling 
and were a real refreshment to him.” So 
at the end it was the same as it had been, 
for thirty years, — again he held forth 
“under the soft light of a lamp”. There, 
at Wilhelmshdhe, it seemed to him the 
fitting moment to uphold the candidature 
of a German Prince, his brother-in-law, 
for the throne of Finland. Three weeks of 
holiday had gone by, when the Emperor 
obeyed an urgent recall to headquarters. 


SPEECH FOR THE WORKERS 


On the way there, on September gth, 
he made a speech at Essen, where he had 
never before made one, — he addressed 
the men at Krupp’s works. They stood 
round him in a circle, 1500 of them in the 
vestibule, the enemies of his long Royal 
career, whom he hated more fiercely than 
they hated him, because it was he who 
must fear, not they. The Emperor, in his 
field-grey uniform, confronted them; vul- 
nerable, but as yet unwounded, he spoke 
of the German nation. The atmosphere 
was stifling, there was no throne, — only 
a tribune as for a demagogue. He spoke 
for half an hour. Would he, like Coriolanus, 
gain “their most sweet voices?” 

“My dear friends of the Krupp Works!” 
(“Friends?” thought the men. “Since 
when?”) “My friends, which of us has 
any hate in his heart? The Teuton knows 
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not hatred. Hatred belongs to peoples who 
have the sense of inferiority. He who 
knows the temper of the Anglo-Saxons 
knows how unrelenting they can be.” 
(“Teutons? What is all this?” thought 
the men). “Last year I said: ‘Boys, make 
no mistake, — this war is like no other; 
this is a long, long fight for life!’” (“‘By 
Christmas we’ll be back home’, — didn’t 
he say that four years ago?” thought the 
men. “‘Now he’s going to pretend he fore- 
saw all this.”) “You read of the recent 
events in Moscow. The English Parliamen- 
tarians have tried to overthrow the ultra- 
democratic government which the Russian 
people have now begun to formulate, be- 
cause that government, watchful of the 
national interests, wished to obtain for 
the nation that peace for which it clamors. 
But the Anglo-Saxon wants no peace as 
yet.” (“Since when did William begin to 
be enthusiastic about Communists?” 
thought the men, grinning.) 

“That is because he is out to win, and 
our enemies have the deepest respect for 
the German Army, — so they are trying 
to foment disturbances in our land, that 
discouraging rumors may cause us to lose 
heart.” (“Disturbance in the land?” 
growled the men. “That’s a hit at us!”) 
‘Everyone who listens to such rumors is a 
traitor and worthy of the severest punish- 
ment, whether he be a noble or a workman. 
. . . To every single one of us his task 
is given, — you with your hammer, you 
at your lathe, and I upon my throne!” 
(“Ho-ho!” thought the men, and smiled). 
“We are at peace to-day with Russia and 
Roumania; Serbia and Montenegro are 
disposed of; only in the West are we still 
fighting, and is the good God going to for- 
sake us at the last moment? . . . God be 
with us; and now, farewell, good fellows!” 

A heavy silence. The speech had lasted 
half an hour, but all it had produced was 
sullen criticism and furtive laughter. For 
once something depended on his words, 
and that once the man missed fire. Why? 
Because William the Second lived aloof 
from his people. The men divined the 
coldness of his heart, and he had scarce an 
inkling of their resentment. 


BEGINNING TO TREMBLE 


Came September 29, 1918 at Spa. 
Fully six weeks had gone by since the last 
political session in that room; and despite 
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the Emperor’s acknowledgment that they 
were at the end of their resources, those 
precious weeks had been thrown away, 
and could not now be retrieved. For four 
years they had wasted time in every direc- 
tion; now, when all was over, it had to be 
saved, — every day counted, as at the 
beginning. For as the number and strength 
of the young American troops, now at- 
tacking the battlements, increased with 
every day of those six weeks, the hope 
grew correspondingly less of deceiving the 
enemy with the fiction of a still unshaken 
German Army; and while the onslaught 
gathered force, the spirit behind the bat- 
tlements sank lower and lower. The na- 
tion was wasted to the bone; it needed no 
internal shock,—of itself it went to 
pieces. 

Too late, as always, but with secret 
tremors, the Emperor now read the ear- 
liest reports, couched in courtly euphe- 
misms, of the unrest at thefront. Thethings 
said to each other by uselessly-sacrificed 
men, out there, — said for a year now in 
face of the gradually hardening resistance, 
— he knew nothing of. He had heard but 
little of the mutiny of January, 1918. Now 
all he learnt from his generals was that 
here and there exhausted troops had met 
those returning to the front with the cry: 
“Strike-breakers!” But a few such reports 
were enough to darken his soul with a fear 
which the world in arms against him had 
not hitherto instilled. 

Thenceforth, through all the last six 
weeks, his gaze was exclusively fixed on 
his land and his subjects, — no longer on 
the front and the foe. The downfall of the 
Tsar had given his whole outlook, even 
his religious faith, a staggering shock 
which he could parry only by the thought 
of how his cousin would go in with that 
French Republic, despite his many warn- 
ings. All that kind of thing was incon- 
ceivable in Germany! Had he not just 
fraternized with the men at Krupp’s? 

And yet, far away, he did hear the 
threatening mutterings. It was time to 
yield. The session in the forenoon of that 
29th of September began with the demand 
of both Generals for immediate overtures 
to the enemy both for an armistice and 
peace: “Every hour of delay means dan- 
ger.” This resolve, conditioned solely by 
the situation at the front, not by Bulgaria’s 
defection nor by unrest at home, — this 
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blow which was to fall upon the nation 
to-morrow or next day, was a “complete 
surprise” to the Ministers, even to the 
Emperor, as the Crown-Prince testifies. 
But it did not dismay him. His eye was 
fixed on the interior only of his realm; and 
he requested the Foreign Secretary to de- 
scribe the situation at home. 

Hintze, who had been only two months 
in Germany, pointed out that the Chan- 
cellor was expected that day with his 
report. The Emperor insisted, for the 
question of revolt alone absorbed him. 
Then Hintze told all he knew, advised that 
“the threatened Revolution should be 
canalized”, and said that the only means 
was a dictatorship. “Dictatorship, — 
nonsense!” interrupted the Emperor. 
Thereupon Hintze suggested the alterna- 
tive, —an immediate democratization of 
the Government; this, in order that the 
blameless nation should share in the re- 
sponsibility for a bad peace. “His Majesty 
listened to the statement with suppressed 
emotion, with kingly dignity, and declared 
himself in favor of the program suggested.” 

His attitude was logical. At the end of 
his career, the defeated sovereign demol- 
ishes his most cherished conception of 
his rank and influence, renounces the dic- 
tatorship at which he had forever snatched 
when he thought he could put it through, 
and admits into the ranks of Government 
the very men whose claims he had always 
despised, real, live Socialists, — and all 
this for fear of the masses who, as it now 
appeared, were really venturing to make 
themselves felt. 


Exit 


Five continents were demanding that 
one man should leave the stage. The most 
level-headed of the victors could not see 
any end to the war without the sacrifice of 
that ruler to whom it was falsely attrib- 
uted; a great nation could not expect jus- 
tice from the most merciful of its enemies 
unless it parted with the man who for 
thirty years had kept Europe on the rack 
with words. A system which he was held 
to have devised and ruled by, though he 
was no more than its inadequate in- 
heritor, was now to be ended, — both 
abroad and at home the best minds were 
resolved on that. Representatives of peo- 
ples, allies, adversaries, joined in the 
chorus: “The man must go!” Even those 
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statesmen who knew all about the man- 
ifold causes of the war, their own share in 
it, and the names of those at bottom most 
to blame, could no more indict Iswolski 
before the world at large than they could 
indict Count Berchthold or Nicholson, — 
the man in the street would not anywhere 
have known what they were talking about. 
The Emperor was to be deprived of power, 
because it was he who had once gone 
sabre-rattling all over Europe. 

No one wanted his head; no one even 
wanted his crown. No one demanded the 
Republic from vanquished Germany, for 
many Kings were averse from it. Not even 
Germany’s own Socialists demanded it. 
All they wanted was that he should give 
the crown to another, possibly a kinsman; 
this was indeed the heartfelt desire of the 
most Royalist Germans, who were trem- 
bling for their dynasty. In the interior 
there was little hatred for the Emperor; 
walking unprotected with Ludendorff 
down any street in the land, he would 
even then have been in no more danger 
than his general. How should a nation 
which in thirty years had failed to 
fathom its sovereign and so had borne 
with him, have blamed him for a war 
which he did not let loose, which he had 
never wished for, and had several times 
prevented? All he had done was to make 
war easier for the swashbuckling leaders 
in every country of Europe, by the thirty 
years of his characteristic attitude and its 
effect. In the autumn of 1918, the Germans, 
as a nation, still had only a skin-deep 
knowledge of their Emperor. 

Hence it was reason, not passion, which 
urged part of the nation to join in the cry 
for abdication; and moreover, the idea of a 
sacrifice, a martyrdom for the people, flat- 
tered the German spirit, always in love 
with tragic endings. Nor was it hard to 
obtain, — two of his friends, Ballin and 
Max von Baden, testify to that. At heart 
he would have been glad to escape respon- 
sibility for the evil days that were inevi- 
tably to come. 

He was sixty now and had reigned for 
thirty years. After his two years complete- 
ly on the shelf, it was psychologically 
pang quite among the probabilities 
that, — despite his former autocracy, — 
he would be the first to abandon a forlorn 
cause with a flourishing royal gesture for 
all the world to wonder at. 
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With dark forebodings, Prince Max von 
Baden, — one of the last real knights, — 
suddenly drawn into the vortex, took over 
the terrible Chancellorship. There had 
been hundreds of fine phrases about sacri- 
fice for the Fatherland, — this Prince was 
the first to act upon them when he, who 
had never talked about sacrifices, took 
the much-coveted Chancellorship. Im- 
mediately before the downfall of the 
reigning Houses of Germany he let history 
know that there was at least one Prince 
who could spring to the helm of a founder- 
ing vessel, if at worst he might steer the 
wreck into harbor. 


Tue KipNnapPiInGc 


It was a kind of kidnaping, the depar- 
ture of the Emperor from Berlin with his 
Adjutants-General on October 29th. The 
secretly meditated step was unknown to 
the Chancellor until six o’clock that eve- 
ning. He instantly, though ill in bed, 
offered to go to Potsdam at once, des- 

atched Solf to the Home Secretary, to 
i. Augustus William, to Delbrick, 
the new Chief of the Civil Cabinet, who 
all three sheltered behind official and 
other reasons for taking no active part. On 
this occasion the Chancellor’s ancestry 
was accountable for a grievous short- 
coming, — now was the moment to keep 
the Emperor in Berlin, though it were by 
force. 

If he was to be the prisoner of head- 
quarters, why not the prisoner of the Gov- 
ernment? The nation would have heard as 
little about the one as the other. 

In truth, it was no flight, for he had lost 
all power of decision. It was the impris- 
onment of the Supreme War-Lord by his 
generals. 

Vainly did the Chancellor, next day, 
implore him to return to Berlin. Then it 
was decided to make an official request 
for abdication. When a grand Duke anda 
Count had proclaimed themselves ready 
to undertake this mission and then drawn 
back, the civilian Home Secretary, Drews, 
went alone by order of the Cabinet to Spa. 
The Emperor received him in the garden 
of his villa, leaning on a crutch-stick like 
Frederick the Great, and interrupted him 
often. 

“You ought to have remembered 
your oath and refused to undertake such a 
commission!” 
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On the evening of November gth, 
Prince Max got into telephonic communi- 
cation with the Emperor. Their conversa- 
tion lasted twenty minutes. 


A TELEPHONE DUEL 


Prince Max: “The abdication has be- 
come a matter of necessity if civil war is 
to be averted, and the Emperor’s mission 
of peace to reach a favorable conclusion. 
If that succeeds, Your Majesty’s name 
will be revered by history. If it fails, the 
Reichstag’s demand will be made and 
carried. We can no longer rely on the 
troops; Cologne is in the hands of the 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils. On 
Your Majesty’s daughter's Castle at 
Braunschweig the red flag is flying. 
Munich is a Republic, in Schwerin a 
Soldiers’ Council is sitting. I see two alter- 
natives: abdication, renunciation of the 
throne by the Crown Prince, and a regency 
for your grandson; or abdication, nomina- 
tion of a delegate, and a National Assem- 
bly. The Committee of the Reichstag de- 
mands the latter, and it seems to me the 
better of the two, because it offers: any 
chances there still are for the Monarchy. 
Whatever is done must be done quickly; 
the effect will be lost if blood is shed. With 
the Socialists’ help the situation might 
still be saved in this way, — otherwise a 
Republic confronts us. The sacrifice must 
be voluntary, — so only will Your Maj- 
esty’s name live in history.” 

Thus, through the telephone, spoke the 
Spirit of History; thus were politics and 
pathos, regimental numbers and histor- 
ical renown mingled in the dialogue of one 
Prince with another, in order that the 
hearer at the far end might be brought to 
renounce the authority whose representa- 
tive he had chosen in the person of the 
speaker. The desire of sixty millions was 
concentrated in this one voice, which 
could address the Emperor as that of a 
kinsman. But at the far end sat the Em- 

eror, pale, biting his lips, as Eulenburg 

ad seen him do lesser perturbations; 
and he answered: “Nonsense! The troops 
will stand by me. To-morrow we march 
on the homeland!” Even on this last of 
Royal evenings William the Second did 
the wrong thing, because he had taught 
those around him to palter with the truth. 
“Tf,” writes Prince Max, “The Supreme 
Command had told the Emperor on the 
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8th of November the truth about the 
Army which they kept from him till the 
morning of the 9th, I do not doubt that 
the Emperor would have renounced the 
throne on the evening of the 8th.” 

In the course of that night four mem- 
bers of the Reichstag gave the Supreme 
Command to understand what was to be 
expected on the morrow. If the abdica- 
tion was not known in the morning at 
Berlin, the leaders would not be able to 
keep the workers in the factories. All 
this was, at Spa, either not believed or 
looked on in a personal light. Prince Max 
was distrusted, as opposed to the Hohen- 
zollerns, as heir in reversion to the throne; 
and his ‘“weak-kneed Cabinet” was 
derided. 


SOLDIERS AND WoRKINGMEN 


At that very hour Hindenburg, Groner, 
and Plessen were with the Emperor, to- 
ether with the hastily summoned Count 
Svuleabure and two officers. The topic 
to be discussed was: “Statement on the 
operations in the interior commanded by 
the Emperor”. A garden room, a wood 
fire in the grate, and the Emperor “who 
was shivering, leaning against the chim- 
ney-piece.” aileome sprinkled with stars, 
well-drilled attitudes, practical, serious 
faces, lists of numbers, — a session like a 
hundred sessions presided over by the 
Emperor throughout the war. Only this 
time the front was east, though the stand- 
ing army was west. While in Berlin sol- 
diers who were workingmen were frat- 
ernizing with workingmen who to-morrow 
would be soldiers; while men who for 
four years had been throwing hand- 
grenades were joining hands with the men 
who had fashioned them in a general im- 
pulse which had more of the heaviness 
than the excitement of intoxication, — 
each and all driven by the craving to see 
peace once more around them, — the 
eat ones on whom yesterday their lives 
ad depended were considering how best 
they might shoot down these rebels. 
Among these great ones stern composure 
reigned. Nobody’s voice was louder than 
usual. Nobody spoke out for the unity of 
the nation which now, after all that had 
been, it was proposed to lacerate afresh. 
Not any one of them! 
Was the problem solved? No bloodshed, 
no danger for the Empire, none for the 
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Emperor; but instead an entry through 
the Brandenburg Gate. But behold! 
Groner quietly stood up, — Groner, whom 
that very day the Emperor had ap- 
provingly called “Brave Suabian!” and 
clapped paternally on the back; and 
Groner told the truth at last. “Under its 
leaders and generals the Army will march 
quietly and steadily home, but not under 
the command of Your Majesty. It is no 
longer behind you.” 

A terrible moment. Had the revolt 
reached even to the sovereign’s door? He 
made a few steps towards General Groner: 
“Your Excellency, I demand this state- 
ment in writing. I will have in black and 
white the announcement from all the 
Generals informing me that the Army is 
no longer behind its Supreme War-Lord. 
Have they not sworn the military oath?” 

Groner: “In such a situation the oath 
is a mere fiction.” 

When the truth of these words broke 
over him, the Emperor’s world fell to 
poses in his heart. For thirty years he had 

ecn intent on strengthening the iron de- 
fenses around him; and in thirty days 
they were shattered. There had not been a 
word of abdication, though this was a 
preliminary condition of the Armistice. 

Meanwhile the session had been inter- 
rupted by the incessant wires from Berlin 
to the Supreme Command. The officers 
were consulted; from three selected Army- 
Corps came the anticipated negative. One 
of the colonels informed the Emperor. 
While he was speaking there came a 
message from the commandant of Ber- 
lin: “All troops deserted, — completely 
out of hand”. It was eleven o’clock. 

There he stood, hard pressed between 
the thronging wires from Berlin and the 
dispassionate “No” of his officers. 


BismMarcxk’s Guost 


Was Bismarck’s ghost not seen to hover 
in that room? It had been his last warning 
to the Emperor, twenty years ago: “So 
long as you have these officers around you, 
there is no doubt that you may do exact- 
ly as you please. But without them it 
would be quite a different matter.” 

But Count Schulenburg now pro- 
pounded the fantastic idea that the mon- 
arch should abdicate as German Emperor, 
but not as King of Prussia. As Hinden- 
burg and even the Crown Prince, who now 
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arrived upon the scene, approved the 
grotesque suggestion, the Emperor caught 
at this way of escape, — neither imperial 
nor royal, —like a gambler hoping with his 
last throw to win back all that he had lost. 


“Tr 1s A QUESTION OF MINUTES” 


The Chancellor spoke again from Ber- 
lin. He would be obliged to resign, the 
monarchy was not to be saved unless the 
abdication came without an instant’s 
delay. The Emperor ordered Hintze to 
answer by the announcement of his semi- 
abdication. Schulenburg again interfered, 
insisting on a formula for this momentous 
step, to be signed by the Emperor. Mean- 
while the movement in Berlin was gath- 
ering force; no one in the Wilhelmstrasse 
could be sure that in ten minutes the mob 
would not be upon them with machine- 
guns. One more anguished appeal to Spa: 
“It is a question of minutes!” Schulen- 
burg replied: “So momentous a decision 
cannot be made in a few minutes. His 
Majesty is resolved. He is at this moment 
formulating his resolve on paper. It will 
be in the hands of the Imperial Govern- 
ment within half an hour.” 

Not a word did the Count say of his 
own scheme for destroying all the effect 
by the retention of half the sovereign’s 
authority. 


Tue Prince’s Way Out 


The Chancellor was confronted with 
the choice of leaving the first step to the 
streets, or himself formulating the offi- 
cially-conveyed intention to abdicate, his 
one aim being to save the dynasty. So he 
did what as Chancellor, Prince, and friend, 
he was bound to do. He formulated the 
officially declared intention of his sover- 
eign as an unequivocal resolve, and in do- 
ing so overstepped his province only so 
far as, —in his dilemma, — to proclaim 
the Crown-Prince’s renunciation of the 
throne also. 

Prince Max could not now help the dy- 
nasty by this proclamaton; it came four 
weeks, four days, four hours, too late. 
Scheidemann had in the same hour pro- 
claimed the Republic. To one person only 
did the Prince, in acting as he did, render 
the greatest of services, — to the Emperor. 
When all had forsaken him, this Chancel- 
lor alone stood by him; here at last was 
the scapegoat he needed for all his errors. 
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The Emperor had no sooner heard of 
the Prince’s edict than he was possessed, 
for all his impotence, by a momentary 
mood of resistance. “Treason! Bare- 
faced, outrageous treason!” he cried out, 
for this was the Fifth Act. Then “the 
monarch in feverish haste filled one tele- 
graph-form after another with a manifes- 
to of protest.” His telegraph-forms had 
not deserted him, — they were his last ad- 
herents. He proclaimed that he remained 
the King of Prussia. Admiral Scheer and 
Rear-Admiral von Levetzow depict the 
scene. Its irony needs no underlining. 

“Before the Emperor stood the Field- 
Marshal, — General Groner and General 
von Marschall being a little to one side. 
On our entrance the Emperor said: 
‘Field-Marshal, will you please repeat to 
Admiral Scheer what you have just said 
to me.’” 


*T Remain Kinc or Prussia” 


Hindenburg: “The Army and the troops 
are no longer behind His Majesty. There 
are no loyal troops left. Would to God, 
Your Majesty, that it were otherwise!” 

The Emperor: “If it is as the Field- 
Marshal informs me, I cannot well allow 
myself to be arrested! There is nothing 
for it but to abdicate as Emperor. I remain 
King of Prussia. But that the gentlemen 
may learn how I amserved by my Chancel- 
lor, — Prince Max von Baden proclaimed 
my abdication both as Emperor and King 
this morning without my knowledge and 
without my authority. That is the way I 
am served by my last Chancellor!” 

Scheer: “‘The effect on the Navy will be 
incalculable, if it has lost its Supreme 
War-Lord”’. 

The Emperor, gloomily: “I have no 
Navy now!” 

He went out with a shake of the hand 
for everyone. Not a word about leaving 
Spa; he had elected to stay with the 
troupe. 

The whole confused, pathetic scene, 
with its theatrical climax, could only have 
fittingly ended with a shot “off”, or else 
a sally to the battle-front; for between 
this 9th and the 11th hundreds more were 
slaughtered there. Delbriick came rushing 
over on purpose to die at his sovereign’s 
side; the Junkers of Pomerania told the 
Empress, that day, of “a similar inten- 
tion”, and Solf had ere this felt sure that 
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they must count on the Emperor’s doing 
something of the kind. 

Every one of his subjects was free to 
prefer life to an heroic death, but not he, 
not on that day. William the Second only 
was not free to choose on that Ninth of 
November. 


A Hero’s Deatu Dec.tinep 


He stood helpless before reality. A bad 
exit or death, — those were the alterna- 
tives. Though Hindenburg and Hintze 
warned him of his danger with the Army, 
he persistently clung to the thought of a 
storm-battalion which was supposed to be 
still reliable, —there was talk 3 an officers’ 
guard. “I will fight to the last moment”, 
he said towards nightfall, “if even a few 
of my friends stick to me,—even if 
we're to be slaughtered, every one!” In 
the most primitive fashion, as he had 
seen done upon the stage, he ordered mu- 
nitions and arms to be brought into the 
villa, as if he proposed to entrench him- 
self there. 

Suddenly, even as he was provisioning 
his little fortress, he caught sight of the 
Royal train standing outside, or perhaps 
he only remembered it. Had it not carried 
him through all countries, an ever-obedi- 
ent steed? And there it stood, dazzling 
in its white and gold, spotless, well-oiled, 
well-coaled, on feather-springs, noiseless, 
ever-ready, — the Emperor’s true home. 
He flings everything to the winds, and 
goes to the train to sleep. Hintze is heard 
to say that he will leave for Holland to- 
morrow. At nine o’clock he summons 
Hindenburg to the train, —no, he does 
not intend to go. The Crown Prince is to 
be told. He will speak to him to-morrow 
morning. 

When Niemann, whom Plessen had 
summoned to the train “in case they left 
that evening”, arrived with his baggage, — 
how did he find his War-Lord? “In the 
train I found the Emperor already at 
dinner with his suite. I had been afraid 
that the excitement of the previous hours 
would have made him lethargic. But not 
at all. He looked up at me with all his ani- 
mation. His face was calm and resolute. 
They told me that the Emperor had quite 
changed his mind about going to Hol- 
land.” 

By this time the whole suite had known 
for twenty-four hours that he would take 
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flight; but decorum was preserved. So 
that when at ten o’clock Griinau, “by 
order of the Field-Marshal”, pleaded in 
common with Plessen and Marschall for 
“Holland without delay”, there was no 
more beating about the bush. “After 
brief reflection, the Emperor consented”’. 
But to show himself master just once 
more, to let no one be able to say that he 
was “afraid of his life”, he found the 
fitting phrases: “Well, if it must be so! 
. . . But not before to-morrow morning!” 

What else could the Field-Marshal, who 
loved the Emperor, have advised when 
all was over? After the crawling, the des- 
picable, retreat from power there was 
only this back-alley left for escape. A 
thousand speeches in the past, — not one 
speech in the living present! 


Tue Fuicut 


But he only took a sheet of paper and 
wrote to his son to whom he had given 
his promise to stay. “Dear boy”... 
After all he had made up his mind to go,— 
quite simply, quite unaffectedly. But 
when he came to the signature it occurred 
to him that the scene was historic; and 
with ceremonial stiffness he signed the 
artless page: “Your stricken father.” 
When his son came to see him next morn- 
ing he was gone. 
he frontier was not far away. The cars 
drew up. The frontier guard in his Dutch 
uniform refused to let German officers 
pass. His officer was sent for. For a mo- 
ment he thought he must be dreaming. 
Then he knew what to do. Telephone to 
The Hague. For the present he conducted 
the gentlemen to a little iron waiting- 
room. But before those at The Hague, — 
the Ministers and the Queen, — could 
make up their minds, six hours went by. 
The Emperor had never before had to 
wait six minutes. Possibly a train with a 
crowned guest might have been a few mo- 
ments late, or a message at the maneuvers 
have failed to arrive on the tick of the 
clock. That day, he was pent in that iron 
box for six hours; and if he had much to 
atone for, in those six hours part of the 
pilgrim’s burden of sin fell from him. 
The window of the little waiting-room 
looked east. Directly outside, he could see 
the Dutch colors, the frontier-posts; four 
aces farther on, the Black-White-and- 
ed of Germany. The Emperer looked at 
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the posts,—then looked backward at 
his land, at his life. 

There, beyond those frontier-posts, a 
great people is groaning. Those are the 
Germans, Emperor William, whom you 
have governed for so long. Adulators all, 
they thronged about their sovereign’s 
throne. Each would be first to snatch the 
quick-won prize, and for their folly they 
are called upon to pay, —for the arrogance 
which set all Europe against Germany. 


Tue Groaninc LAND 


The land is groaning now. More than 
a million of her sons, —the half of her 
youth, —lie prostrate, rotting in alien 
soil. Hark to the mothers’ tears, the fa- 
thers’ execrations. See this brave famished 
people cower to the victor’s lash! 

Are these the glorious days you vowed to 
bring your people? Which of your prom- 
ises have you kept? Though Nature and 
upbringing wronged you, what have you 
done with your many gifts in that festival 
you made of life? 

After four inactive years, — four years 
of sacrifice for all but you, — you have 
refused your people the last service which 
in history’s eye might still have saved you; 
and for scurvy life are breaking now the 
soldier’s oath you swore before your 
grandsire, the oath inviolate, — you 
dinned that in their ears a thousand times. 
Now, in their direst need, you wash your 
hands of them, — wife, children, subjects. 
In your craven fear you cast away the 
honor of your fathers. Chaos is upon 
your land; and while millions stare priva- 
tion and slavery in the face, one man, the 
man who stands for all, steps into his 
luxurious car and rolls away to ease and 
comfort in a neutral country. 


FAINTER AND FAINTER 


At last! The officer, saluting comes 
into the waiting-room. “The gentlemen 
may pass”. With leaden heart the Em- 
peror goes to his car. He even forgets to- 
day. to hide his withered arm under his 
cape. 

A soldier sits in front, escorting the 
distinguished prisoners. The engine throbs, 
—the car drives on into the alien land 
from which there will be no home-coming. 

Fainter, ever fainter... Soon the 
Emperor can scarcely hear the groaning 
of his land. 
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Light but Not Sweetness 


That the young intellectuals of to-day 
are popularly described as wild-eyed and 
reckless is mostly because they are forced 
to look upon the combined truths of 
centuries askance and strangely. With 
the knowledge that each creed in the 
world has the same underlying similarity, 
whether it be the kismet of the fatalist, 
the forces of heredity and environment, 
the moulding power of evolution, the 
Allah of the Mohammedans, the One in 
All of Spinoza, the Duty of Kant, the 
Jehovah of Judaism, the Christ of the 
Gospels, they cannot give precedence to 
the merits of Christianity. When they 
wish, perhaps, to regard Christ as a man 
with a divine teaching, they are goaded to 
almost complete scepticism by the fren- 
zied piety of the Fundamentalists. Com- 
prehending the beauty and tenderness of 
the legends about the Virgin Mary and 
influenced by the idealizing tradition of 
her life, they turn with revulsion from 
their own crowd’s ribald mockery and 
current scientific analysis of the story 
of the Immaculate Conception. 

The truth of the new science of psychol- 
ogy has stripped the glamour from the 
rituals in the churches. Now the young 
intellectual, tingling at the majestic 
impassioned rhythm of the Psalms as they 
are intoned by a presiding minister, keenly 
aware of the beauty of the literature of the 
Bible as it is read by the congregation, 
surveys the worshiping people around 
him with probing, welineloaas eyes. He 
sees the listeners half-hypnotized by the 
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solemnity of the assemblage and by the 
oracular chant of the reading. Heads sway 
unconsciously to the exultant rhythm of 
David’s supplication to his Lord: 

“Give ears to my words, O Lord, 
consider my meditations. Hearken unto 
the voice of my cry, my king and my God: 
for unto thee will I pray.” 

Shame at his carping criticism of what 
is only a universal desire, the instinct of 
religious exaltation and worship over- 
comes the young intellectual. He bows his 
head, shifting his eyes furtively to see if 
anyone can penetrate through his satirical 
guise as a devotee of Jehovah. It comes 
over him, proud and unhappy in his 
isolation from the crowd, that this scene 
of worship is being repeated all over the 
world by primitive tribes, by zealous 
Catholics, by orthodox, conservative, and 
reformed Jews, by fanatic Buddhists, by 
complacent Protestants. They are, in 
spite of the differences in the outward 
symbols, worshiping the same Deity, 
whether it be an abstract law of the 
universe, or an anthropomorphic concep- 
tion of a God. 

The very tolerance for which the young 
intellectual is praised prevents him from 
a genuine understanding of any religion. 
He is, — and he knows it, — too impar- 
tial. The inherent beauty of the teaching 
of Christ is felt to be the most genuine and 
practical creed of life. Yet his education 
and his desire for strict fairness to all 
sects, forbids him to play an intimate part 
in one religion, which, after all, is so 
nearly akin, both in history and thought, 
to other faiths. He feels the barrenness of 
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his own position, yet fears to tamper with 
the semi-mystical and artificial intimacies 
of professional religions. A mode of life 
explained in a metaphysical term does 
not satisfy him, any more than a code of 
conduct based on a ready-made religion 
does. The personal relation to God formed 
by a man in his prayers, alternately fills 
him with scorn for the belief that the bond 
is spiritual, rather than psychological, and 
dislike of his own lonely independence. 
He sees men and women burning candles 
before effigies in order to receive assurance 
for the most trivial of duties. Dislike for 
this primitive kind of bribery is softened 
by his admiration for the earnestness of 
Catholic worshipers. 

He feels that they, believing in the 
efficacy of their petitions, are happier in 
their guileless acceptance of the existence 
of their Jehovah than he, who sifts matters 
down to the bedrock of common sense and 
is left unsatisfied. Neither the philoso- 
pher’s stone nor the ecstasy of the true 
believer is given to him. He longs for the 
belief of his ancestors who were rich in the 
faithful credulity of simple worship. He 
rejoices that he lives in the twentieth 
century in which religious tolerance is 
practised as never before, and free think- 
ing, — comparatively free,— is granted 
to all. 

Surely the young intellectual may be 
pardoned for his confusion in regard to 
things of the spirit. In his calm moments 
when his eyes are not dazzled by his 
heritage of knowledge, then does he say, 
“Now I know in part; but then shall I 
know even as also I am known.” 


Hore BarKLeY. — 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Mr. Hoover and the Doctors 


An assault on the medical profession from 
one of Mr. Hoover’s readers: 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


It is indeed gratifying to read the writ- 
ings of Mr. Hoover, concerning the perfect 
child, along which subject I have spent the 
fifteen years of study and experience. 

surely slap Mr. Hoover on the back in 
praise when I read the following: “The 
very helpers to whom those who are con- 
cerned with the protection of children 
have turned for guidance, the medical 


men, have been trained in their schools 
and by their experience to observe disease, 
not health.” 

But Mr. Hoover goes on farther with 
the question. “It seems an arraignment of 
our civilization that with all our scientific 
endeavor and our beneficent intentions we 
come to this day with no concrete stand- 
ards to tell us what is a healthy child, what 
is normality in human beings. Interest 
and zeal have crystalized to the point 
where science will shortly have to answer 
the question: ‘What is a normal child?’ 
— and then: ‘What is a perfect child?’” 

Mr. Editor, please tell Mr. Hoover not 
to ask the medical scientific profession 
such foolish questions especially while we 
are paying them to keep us in poor health. 
Why, medical science, above all others, 
will refrain from doing anything to check 
their daily income, and those questions 
as they know only too well, will check 
their daily income. 

If Mr. Hoover were to ask that question 
of a person like me for instance, a person 
whose interest is really along the lines of 
Good Health, then he could expect a real 
correct answer for I pride in myself that I 
can answer his question in the words of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. And too, I can tell 
him what herbs to use to put them in the 
perfect normal health. This is not of finan- 
cial interest to me because I have spent 
hundreds of dollars in the past fifteen 
years to improve my own as well as the 
health of others, entirely without profit. If 
I were personally in the medical profes- 
sion, I certainly would follow the present 
medical rules of to-day,— Keep Silent, 
when such a subject comes up. 


WituraM F. Roacu. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


Logic and Faith 


Readers of Tue Forum are naturally 
lovers of controversy. A Catholic takes 15- 
sue with the subscriber who in our Septem- 
ber issue objected to the obeisance of official 
Americans to the papal legate: 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


One of your correspondents seems to 
think that it was not truly American for 
civil representatives to greet the papal 
legate in the formal way. But it was quite 
logical; the culture of America is indeed 












Protestant, but the genius of America is 
Catholic. 

The universal principles of just govern- 
ment as taught by the learned Saint 
Thomas Aquinas, the great Cardinal Bel- 
larmine and the Jesuit Saurez, were 
written into our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and that is why it is the “im- 
mortal document” that it is. 

So long as America remains in truth the 
America of the Fathers, the right relations 
of Church and State will be maintained. 
The Catholic Church asks no more. Less 
than that she has never ceased to ask, in 
every age and land. Clearly, the Catholic 
Church is either what she claims to be, the 
Teacher sent from God, or she is the 
world’s most successful impostor. Logi- 
cally, there can be no intermediate position 
for the man who reasons scientifically, and 
follows his reasoning to its conclusion. 
Religiously, it will lead him to the Throne 
of the Fisherman, and he will be all the 
better American for it. 


Wi.uraM E. Kerrisu. 
Wollaston, Mass. 


Senatorial Astronomy 


The Senator from Utah receives an as- 
tronomical rebuke: 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


Senator Reed Smoot’s religious belief 
ra in your October number is lugu- 
briously interesting. He believes that man 
is fashioned in the image of God, and says 
that the glorified planets are God’s king- 
doms, of which this earth is only one of 
millions. 

He appears to be unaware that in the 
whole universe there are only eight planets 
known to man. Outside of the earth, not 
one of these is thought to be habitable. 

€ moon is a dead cinder without at- 
mosphere. Does Senator Smoot think that 
the great galaxy of stars which he sees at 
night is made up of planets? These stars 
are all suns, at an enormously high tem- 
perature. Their matter is in the atomic 
and electronic state, where there can be 
no life. 

Mr. Smoot regards baptism as essen- 
tial to salvation. Satan and his legions 
are one third of Heaven’s spirit host. He 

inks we are saved by faith and not by 
the evidences of truth, and that the “ever- 
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lasting Gospel” was framed before the 
earth was created. Finally he believes in a 
personal devil with all the circumstances 
of the ancient Hell of Puritanic times. To 
Dean Inge and to the evolutionists, this 
sounds barbarous. 


Joun C. Dean. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Contingent Theology 


This letter reaches us on the stationery of 
the Ford Motor Company. Its theology 1s at 
least not acrimonious, for the letter-head 
cautions us: “All statements or agreements 
contained in this letter are contingent on 
strikes, accidents, fires, or any other causes 
beyond our control.” 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


Having read Samuel McChord Croth- 
ers’s reasons why he is a Unitarian in the 
September issue, the writer is of the opin- 
ion that the only thing this preacher cares 
to do is browse around and believe any- 
thing which seems to fit the processes of 
his own mind. At first thought it may 
seem to be a good thing to foster a move- 
ment which has no creed save that of 
brotherly love. This is not a sufficient 
foundation, however, for the Christian 
religion. 

Our religion is the only thing we have 
about us here that concerns the infinite 
expanse ahead of us. Few have no faith in 
God and if we have faith, be iteversoweak, 
it follows that we have certain beliefs. 

Stripped of its false guise of Christian- 
ity, the Unitarian faith might well be 
termed an explanation of culture. Elim- 
inating its sterile piety, the whole purpose 
and thought of Unitarianism might be 
appropriated without change and sub- 
scribed to by a fraternal body, a boy scout 
organization, or a college society. Each 
may have as true and deep rooted a de- 
sire to uplift life. 

What we need to-day is a full accept- 
ance of Jesus Christ and more than a pas- 
sive belief that he is what he claims him- 
self to be, the only begotten Son. We may 
not all be fundamentalists but this first 
fundamental of fundamentals must be the 
basis upon which all other Christian doc- 
trine is built. 

H. W. S. 


Dearborn, Mich. 


948 
The Stuff of Dreams 


A bit of evidence supplementing Sir 
Oliver Lodge’s article in the October Forum, 
plus a compliment to which we bow: 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


For a long time I have been searching 
for the magazine, and I think I have at 
last found it in THe Forum. I was par- 
ticularly interested in Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
article in the October issue on “Fore- 
telling the Future”. Some forty-five years 
ago I had a most extraordinary dream, 
and although occurring so long ago every 
incident connected with it is as distinctly 
impressed upon my mind as if it had 
occurred only yesterday. 

I was then about eighteen years of age, 
and was attending a country school 
taught by Mr. John S. Saunders. My 
parents resided about a mile from the 
school house, and I always went home for 
my noonday meal. One night I dreamed 
that Mr. Saunders said to me as he dis- 
missed school at noon: “Tom, I want you 
to hurry back from your dinner. My wife 
is ill, and I am going to see her. Should I 
fail to return in time to take up school, I 
wish you to call the school to order and 
conduct it until my return.” Now I was 
always rather bashful and backward, and 
these failings were as active within me in 
my dreaming as in my waking hours. 
Instead of hurrying back, as requested, I 
delayed my return until after Mr. Saun- 
ders had called the school to order. Noth- 
ing had occurred to cause this dream, and 
I had had no intimation of Mrs. Saunders’s 
illness. 

The next day my dream literally came 
to pass in every particular. 


T. T. Pace. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Divorce Debate 


Editor of Tue Forum: 
I take issue with Miss Stevens. I do not 


want “to be guided by the stern and 
moralistic Middle West”. I want freedom 
in divorce, all the freedom I can get, even 
if it is only to be found in crumbs here and 
there throughout the land. I do not want 
these precious experimental laboratories 
to be put out of business. I hope and think 
they will multiply. They could no more be 
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forced upon the entire country at this time 
than prohibition can. But they are 
precious symptoms nevertheless; they are 
worth preserving even at great cost. 


Dorotuy Kenyon. 
New York. 


Light and Progress 


This reader sets us right on a minor 
point and then, by a compliment in his last 
paragraph, sets us up considerably: 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


I have a great reverence for Mr. Edison, 
but do not let us overdo it by crediting 
him with more than his due. Surely he has 
enough laurels. If you ask any high school 
child “Who invented the incandescent 
electric light?” in 99 per cent of cases he 
or she will reply “Edison”. But Mr. 
Edison himself says otherwise, and I know 
otherwise. 

It was the invention of a Mr. Swan of 
Bromley in Kent, England (10 miles from 
London). I had my library lit with a Swan 
light in 1881 by means of storage batteries. 

tr. Edison was so interested in Mr 
Swan’s work that they came together and 
produced the “ Ediswan” lamp, which has 
not so long passed off the market. 

Electric cars were running in several 
European cities long before horse cars 
disappeared from New York, long before 
the introduction of electric traction was 
even considered. In 1888 I was in New 
York and also in Switzerland. There was 
little if any electric lighting and no electric 
traction in New York, but every cottage 
in Switzerland had its own installation of 
electric light. 

To-day of course the U. S. A. leads the 
world in all these things, but it is unfair to 
the rising generation to let them grow up 
in ignorance that the modern U. S. A. was 
inaugurated in 1896 and that nearly all its 
progress has taken place in the twentieth 
century. That progress has been stupen- 
dous, and is actually more so than it seems 
when we have regard to the few years into 
which it has been compressed. There was 
a U.S. A. prior to 1896, I knew it well; 4 
most agreeable place in which to dwell, 
but it was quite different from what now 
exists; it differed in a degree that has no 
comparison in all history. 

If you ever get on to railways I ward 












you to be careful if you want me to keep 
quiet. The first railway was laid in Eng- 
land and the gauge was fixed by measuring 
a coach-axle which happened to be four 
feet eight and a half inches. From that 
accident has come the unscientific gauge 
which spreads over this continent and 
nearly all Europe. Russia alone has a 
scientific gauge. Brunel, the English 
engineer, attempted the same thing in 
England but not having a Czar to back 
him, his rails had to be taken up in 1892 
(I rode in nearly the last broad-gauge 
train). The same fate overtook the en- 
gineers of the Southern States of this 
country who attempted a scientific gauge. 
The blight of that English coach-axle had 
spread too far. The first rails laid in this 
country, the first rolling stock, was 
unfortunately English. The same for 
France and Germany. Now the world is 
saddled with that absurd standard gauge 
of four feet eight and a half inches simply 
because the expense of changing was 
insuperable. 

No one could read Tue Forum without 
becoming aware of the amiability of its 
Editorial staff, and so I have no dread of 
any ire. I suffer from observing the per- 
petual propagation of error by all sorts of 
people, including professors, in all realms 
of knowledge. The Society for the Collec- 
tion and Propagation of Useless Knowl- 
edge is evidently flourishing. 

R. Estcourt. 

Oakland, Calif. 


Realism 


From Washington comes this plea for 
realism in art: 


Editor of Tut Forum: 


_As Tue Forum invites friendly criti- 
cism, kindly permit me to indulge in 
comment upon certain features in the 
current issue. 

Clare Leighton has four interesting 
woodcuts entitled “British Yeomanry”. 
In one a cow is being milked from the left 

. I have milked many a cow, and 
hever saw a self-respecting one that would 
hot resent in most active fashion any such 
approach. The bucket, and the milker as 
well, would assuredly be kicked were such 
an attempt to be made. 

In “Turning the Plough” the plough- 
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man appears to be guiding the horses with 
the “beam” of the implement. There is 
no indication of any reins connecting the 
animals with the ploughman. I have 
“ploughed” many a weary furrow behind 
many a weary team of horses or mules, but 
never yet performed or witnessed that 
operation without the use of reins for 
guiding the animals, — over the plough- 
man’s right shoulder and beneath his left 
arm. 

But perhaps farming operations are car- 
ried on in England in an opposite fashion 
to this country, just as one keeps to the 
left on an English road instead of the 
right, as here, an eminently sensible plan, 
by the way, enabling the driver to watch 
against wheel interference. 

G. F. WEEks. 

Washington, D. C. 


Workingmen and Culture 


A Florida architect sends this contri- 
bution to the debate on the workingman’s 
desire for culture: 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


The “argument” between Van Loon 
and Dean Keppel is, I am afraid, — con- 
sidered as an argument, — somewhat of a 
“fizzle”. Van Loon started out so beau- 
tifully, — and the Dean has “replied” on 
a different subject, speaking an altogether 
different language. 

The trouble is, that before you started 
the argument, you should have held a 
competition to determine just what 
“culture” is. Van Loon, being a European 
and a student, knows very well what real 
culture is. He knows, one is sure, that all 
the wanting in the world will not give one 
iota of the subtle, ages-old thing that 
culture really is. Mr. Keppel, on the other 
hand, being a Dean, believes that “cul- 
ture” is a thing that comes in packages. 
Some of the packages, the good Dean 
holds, are passed around in little theatres, 
in opera concerts, in summer courses in 
Colleges. 

Education (so-called) comes in packages 
right enough now-a-days, but culture does 
not, never did, and never will. Real cul- 
ture is a development of seed planted 
centuries ago. It requires background, — 
several generations of background. “‘ Edu- 
cation” may be packed, wrapped, and sold 
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over the counter (or through the ticket- 
window) in a night. Van Loon, a student, 
knows this well enough, — the Dean, an 
educator, could never guess it. 

My small boy has spells of wanting the 
moon. He will never get it, however much 
we try to gratify his every whim. The 
“workingman” (another term that wants 
definition) may want culture, but he will 
never get it, unless it be that he may 
lay the foundations that will give it to his 
descendants in the third or fourth gener- 
ations. 

The example of the Italian immigrant’s 
family cited by the Dean, proves edu- 
cation, but it has little bearing on that 
very different thing “culture”. Inciden- 
tally, an Italian immigrant may very well 
have a certain amount of culture in his 
make-up. It may be what might be called 
“reflected culture” if you will, but it can 
easily provide the necessary background 
for culture’s development. Some years ago 
I had many interesting conversations with 
an old lady who sat under an umbrella in 
front of a French Cathedral, — and sold 
apples. She probably could not read or 
write, — of education she had none at all. 
But of culture she had much, I thought. 
Perhaps it was reflected from the Cathe- 
dral in whose shade she had sat for so 
many years. At all events she had the 
background upon which her descendants 
might paint some lovely pictures. 

The culture that Van n knows and 
talks about is as different from what the 
good Dean believes in, as the real Amer- 
wcan (descendant of Washington and 
Jefferson) is different from the “100 per 
cent” thing that boosts so blatantly under 
the Babbitt banner from the Alleghenies 
westward. 

Harry F. CunnincHam. 

Saint Petersburg, Fla. 


Church and State 


The debate aroused by Mr. Pezet’s 
“Temporal Power of Evangelism” rages 
merrily: 

Editor of Tut Forum: 


In the October Forum Mr. Washington 
Pezet, in his paper, “The Temporal Power 
of Evangelism”, in effect charges the 
Protestant churches with having already 
effected a union of church and state; for 


that is what the exercise of temporal power 
by the churches means. But he fails to 
prove the charge. 

The only facts cited by Mr. Pezet that 
in any degree support his charge are the 
membership of congressmen and senators 
and one major general of the United States 
army in the Methodist Board of Temper- 
ance, Prohibition, and Public Morals. 
While such an alliance with our national 
legislature gives the Methodist Church a 
strong pull on the government in further- 
ance of the moral purposes of the church, 
it does not constitute a union of that 
church with the State nor give it tem- 
poral power, except, possibly, in a very 
slight degree. 

The temporal power of government or 
the power of the state can be exercised 
only by its officials. Separation of Church 
and State under our constitution means 
that the State shall not exercise any 
control whatever in matters of religious 
faith or practice. But this does not bar any 
religious body from using its influence 
upon the government in relation to 
questions not religious, nor limit its 
activity with the electorate at the polls in 
respect to non-religious questions. 


Wis L. Hanp. 


Corvallis, Ore. 


Another view: 
Editor of THe Forum: 


After reading Mr. Washington Pezet’s 
article on “The Temporal Power of 
Evangelism”, I find myself saying, ‘If 
this be temporal power, make the most of 
it.” What Mr. Pezet describes sounds 
more to me like organized moral power. I 
gather from his article that this incensed 
“wet”, who wildly lays about him witha 
club, has no objection to a passive in- 
dividual goodness but that when goodness 
becomes aggressive and on a social scale 
he is terribly infuriated, — as well he 
may be. 

I will leave to the able pen of Dr. 
Clarence True Wilson the not difficult 
task of specific refutation of the loose 
dialectic in Mr. Pezet’s article. Allow me 
just this word: The object of the Meth- 
odist Board, the Anti-Saloon League, the 
Federal Council, and such bodies is not the 
bringing of the United States under the 


domination of any particular ecclesias- 
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tical organization or doctrine; it is, rather, 
a whole-hearted effort to effectively 
register the convictions of the Protestant 
Church on the burning moral and social 
issues. The warrant of the church for 
speaking its mind on these issues is in the 
fact that these are, at base, human issues, 
— making for the weal or woe of human 
beings, — and nothing human can be 
alien to a church of Christ. 


Norman W. Twippy. 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 


The “New York Times” raises its voice on 
the other side. Commenting on Dr. Wilson’s 
article in the November Forum it says 
editorially: 

“Dr. Wilson argues duly for the Ameri- 
can conception of the separation of Church 
and State. He points out that his de- 
nomination has never sought any direct 
support or even favors from the Govern- 
ment. Why then has it set up a Methodist 
institution alongside the Senate Office 
Building at Washington, which has noto- 
riously taken many steps to influence 
directly the action of Congress? The an- 
swer given by Dr. Wilson is that ‘The 
purpose is to lift up a standard in the 
most influential place it can be planted 
which will indicate what the Methodists 
believe in and stand for with reference to 
the teaching of temperance and its neces- 
sity for the public welfare of the United 
States and the world,—a standard of 
prohibition.’ 

“This sounds innocent enough. To the 
project as thus stated there can be no 
serious objection per se. But no one is 
ignorant of the actual faets which lie be- 
hind. . . . There is an attempt to mass 
the millions of voters in the Methodist 
Church and use them directly as a domi- 
nating power in American politics. 

“Such a vicious proposal needs only to 
be stated to be condemned by right- 
minded Americans. There is, fortunately, 
evidence that it is condemned by great 
numbers of Methodists themselves.” 


The Anti-Saloon League replies: 
Editor of Tue Forum: 

In reply to Mr. Pezet’s unfounded 
charges against the Anti-Saloon League, 
permit me to say: 

Neither the Church nor its uniquely 
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interdenominational agency, the Anti- 
Saloon League, need apologize for their 
part in securing the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment or the laws to enforce it, nor for 
continuing their mobilization against the 
guerrilla warfare of the liquor outlaws to- 
day. This has been fundamentally a 
moral crusade and a legitimate part of the 
Church’s duty. The enormous economic, 
social, and political advantages gained 
have been by-products. The impossible 
partnership of Christian citizens with the 
licensed saloon has been severed forever. 
Hereafter, if men are debauched it will 
not be with the advice and consent of the 
better element of the community. 

The Church did not enter partisan poli- 
tics when it engaged in this fight but it 
did inject the Christian spirit into the 
befouled political life dominated by the 
brewer and distiller. It insisted on clean, 
honest men, free from entangling alli- 
ances with the brothel and saloon. It made 
it politically safe for honorable and moral 
men to run for office anywhere in the land. 
Christianity does not disfranchise a citi- 
zen. Virtue as well as vice has a right to 
organize for effective action. It was such 
organized action that outlawed beer and 
its inseparable evils. 

No other method could meet the defi- 
ance of the liquor traffic. Neither parti- 
san politics, business, nor sentimental talk 
about temperance could succeed. Educa- 
tion, pledge-giving, and lectures had been 
tried in vain. Only one social factor, na- 
tional in extent, embracing all classes, 
creeds, and conditions of people, was so 
free from all alliance with the Liquor Mon- 
ster that it could act. That factor was the 
Church, guardian of morals and mother of 
ethics. The churches joined their efforts 
for prohibition in the Anti-Saloon League. 
That was sane strategy. The evil they 
fought was neither denominational nor 

arochial. It was a common foe, to be 
aced by common and united action. 

The Church does not, in prohibition, 
seek to legislate morality into men. It 
merely insisted that the state cease legis- 
lating immorality. It demanded the 
removal of the licensed permission granted 
some men to become wealthy by making 
their neighbors poor and drunken. If 
drunkenness continued, it should not be, 
hereafter, with any legal camouflage of 
license. The prohibition activity of the 
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Church has not lessened but increased its 
other activities. It has set free for con- 
structive work energies formerly con- 
sumed by repairing wastes caused by 
drink. 

The methods used by the Church, 
through its agency, the Anti-Saloon 
League, have been simple and in accord 
with the Church’s best tradition. To tell 
the truth about the liquor habit and the 
liquor traffic, to expose the men in business 
or politics who profited by this public 
shame, and to pour constant publicity on 


« the whole issue has been its basic method. 


Then it urged its constituency to organize 
and to exercise their rights as citizens. 
That brought the victory and will main- 
tain it. 

Detailed reports filed with the proper 
officials, showing the character of the 
League’s political activity, has not satisfied 
the foes of prohibition who have repeat- 
edly investigated its methods, being 
constitutionally unable to believe that 
frankness and truth could win where they 
themselves had vainly relied on corrup- 
tion and falseness. The record stands, 
however, the greatest moral achievement 
won in any nation, unsullied by unworthy 
methods, untainted by selfish ambition, a 
challenge and an inspiration to the world. 

Wayne B. WHEELER. 

Washington, D.C. 


A Question of Understanding 


A Bostonian inquires whether there may 
not be more Christians than a Forum 
contributor thinks: 


Editor of THe Forum: 


I do not understand the meaning of Mr. 
Horner’s story “‘A Page From the Past” in 
your October number. In it the old Chi- 
nese gentleman murmurs, “I don’t under- 
stand why, after two thousand years, 
Jesus of Nazareth never had more than 
one disciple.” I do not understand why 
Mr. Horner “sat facing him in silence . . . 
my face was burning... his words 
burned deep and left a scar—” Mr. 
Horner was asked to return and tell Mr. 
Tsen more about his Master, but he 
“never returned”. Why? 

What an opportunity lost to tell of a 
few of our Lord’s other glorious disciples! 
Such as our beloved Francis of Assisi’s 


namesakes, Francis Xavier and Francis de 
Sales, of his own sweet disciple St Clare of 
Assisi? Or such great men as Vincent de 
Paul, Philip Neri? Or of Benedict, Dom. 
inic, Ignatius de Loyola? Or again his 
disciples, the marvelous Jesuits, Isaac 
Jagnes, de Brebeuf, Garmei, Lalemant, 
and others? And such men as Fathers 
Charles, Verbiest, and de Britto, whose 
names go down in the history of the 
Christian civilization of China? And 
Father Damien? 

I simply do not understand. 

Louise Erpna ReEccio. 
Boston, Mass. 


A Slight Disagreement 


When two readers object for mutually 
contradictory reasons, the harassed editor 
wonders whether he wasn’t pretty nearly 
right after all: 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


I must say I was disappointed in the 
ten definitions of Socialism which appear in 
your October number. I did not expect 
my definition to come within 95,000,000 
miles of winning, but I did expect to find 
among the ten definitions you saw fit to 
broadcast to the world at least one real 
definition of Socialism. 

You may think you will gain popular- 
ity, and solidify yourself with the fat- 
head business men who are running the 
world to-day, by making a joke of Social- 
ism. You either share the popular igno- 
rance of what Socialism really is, or else 
you have elected to fight it with cheap 
ridicule. 


J. A.C. M. 
Youngstown, O. 


Editor of Tue Forum: 


I would like to enter a protest against 
your decisions in regard to definitions 0 
Socialism, — not, per se, because the defi- 
nition I myself submitted did not become 
a winner, although far more exact and to 
the point than any of those published, — 
but because only definitions evidently 
written by Socialists or Socialist “sym- 
pathizers” seem to have had a chance. 

’ C. B. 


Chicago, Til. 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-horse, and thought it Pegasus.— Keats 
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The Great Fear 


‘“From afar, from over the hills, — 
from another world it would seem, — 
one hears the tinkling of camel bells. 
Faintly one hears the sound, very faintly: 
a cold hesitant drip drip of music falling 
inthe night. . . .” 

We are in Jerusalem just before the 
dawn, and Jerusalem sleeps. But pres- 
ently it is dawn. The city of many faiths 
awakes. In words of poignant beauty, — 
of infinite pity, — Lewis Browne paints 
an unforgettable picture of the love and 
hatred of that thing we call religion. 

The purpose of this prologue, from 
which I have quoted the opening phrases, 
is to set the stage for his epic of man’s 
struggle to live in spite of his fear of the 
unknown. Few things in this world are 
perfect, — Lewis Browne’s prologue is 
yon In five pages of beautiful prose 

€ puts one in just the right mood for a 

tusal of his remarkable book, Tuis 

ELIEVING Wor.p (Macmillan, $3. *°). 

The volume is dedicated to H. G. Wells. 

hat the novelist-historian did for 
world history Lewis Browne has done for 
teligion. One wonders why he did not 


dedicate his work to Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, for his book is in the manner of Van 
Loon’s Story of Mankind rather than 
Wells’s more voluminous and less im- 
partial Outline of History. Even the many 
maps and illustrations with which the 
book is adorned and made graphic are 
in the Van Loon manner and technique. 

“In the beginning there was fear; and 
fear was in the heart of man; and fear 
controlled man. At every turn it whelmed 
over him, leaving him no moment of 
ease....” And thus, according to 
Browne, religion was born of man’s 
overwhelming sense of fear. 

The “First Book, — How It All Be- 
gan” is divided into two chapters, — 
“Magic” and “Religion”, — in which is 
rapidly sketched the growth of the latter 
out of the former. 

Won’t someone please write This 
Unbelieving World, and show us as 
graphically and trenchantly and toler- 
antly how science too arose out of 
primitive magic, — through the travail 
of those who were not afraid. But the 
vast majority has ever been afraid and so 
religion has been an inescapable human 
necessity. 
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In swift sequence Browne covers his 
ground. The arrangement is wholly ad- 
mirable. It endows the narrative with a 
continuity no other arrangement would 
have given it. 

I have only one animadversion to 
offer. To a non-Jew it seems that Browne 
is a bit too partial to Judaism. In his 
treatment of it there creeps in a degree of 
enthusiasm absent in his detached dis- 
cussion of other faiths. This, of course, is 
only natural. And I am quite willing to 
admit that the prejudice may be mine 
and not his. 

Certainly, I am sure that there are 
not many Christian Ministers living to- 
day who could have written about 
Judaism as fairly, as impartially, and as 
poignantly as Rabbi Browne has written 
of Christianity. 

This amazingly fine book will annoy 
some of our Christian brethren, especially 
the Fundamentalists, whose ridiculous 
pretensions it does more to lay bare than 
all the scientific proselytings of Dr. Henry 
Fairfield Osborn and his fellow liberals. 
Browne shows clearly and beyond cavil 
the true nature of the Bible, — a history 
of the gradual evolution of a petty tribal 
paganism into a world monotheism. 

He shows us, too, how, through all 
manner of compromises with and borrow- 
ings from antecedent pagan philosophy 
and religion, the obscure but beautiful 
religion of Jesus became Christianity, the 
successful religion about Jesus. In this 
connection his discussion of Paul and his 
ministry is masterful. 

Yes, undoubtedly, this book will en- 
rage some of our Christian brethren. 
But those whose minds are not hopelessly 
closed will be benefited by it. It will help 
to restore the religion of Jesus. It will 
give those who battle for the religion of 
Jesus new and shining weapons in their 
age-old war against those who stubbornly 
entrench themselves behind the illusory 
ramparts of the religion about Jesus. 

But let it not be thought that Mr. 
Browne is in any sense a propagandist. 
He is no more interested in proselyting 
for the religion of Jesus than he is in 
making converts to Buddhism or Islam. 
Indeed, Mohammedanism emerges tri- 
umphant from his account as a more 
practical and successful religion than any 
other, — which, of course, it is. I have 


always wondered what would happen in 
the United States if a Mohammedan 
missionary should decide to convert our 
Negroes to his faith. 

Mr. Browne has no axe to grind. He is 
an artist-philosopher, and his approach 
to his vast canvas is that of the artist who 
feels and the philosopher who yearns to 
know. There is also enough in him of the 
scientist who sets down the facts as he 
observes them to make his book tremen- 
dously worth while. He paints his im- 
mensely complex picture with magnificent 
simplicity and a becoming modesty for 
the limitations imposed . his_ highly 
condensed form. 

He achieves the rare miracle of Olym- 
pian aloofness without either superiority 
or coldness. His judgments are detached, 
but the words in which he clothes them 
glow with human warmth, — with under- 
standing and compassion. There is irony 
and pity in his depiction of the degrada- 
tion of each of the great religions at the 
hands of the followers of Buddha, Jesus, 
and Mohammed. There are even flashes 
of gay humor. There are epigrams and 
definitions that strike the reader with the 
sting of a wet breeze. There are one or 
two at least with a touchof genius in them. 

“Faith . . . that indispensable, — and 
therefore imperishable, — illusion in the 
heart of man that, though he may seem a 
mere worm on the earth, he nevertheless 
can make himself the lord of the uni- 
verse.” And “Religion . . . the special- 
ized technique by which man seeks to 
realize that illusion.” 

It is a great book,—tolerant and 
civilized, — written with consummate 
artistry and passionate honesty, — one 
that the most deeply religious and the 
most skeptical of modern materialists 
can alike read with profit and enjoyment. 

This Believing World deserves to reach 
as large a public as Van Loon’s Story of 
Mankind or Wells’s Outline of History. 


A. WasuincTon PEZET. 


On the Children’s Shelf 


Now there are many books for young 
people come from the bookmakers this 
time of year. It were presumptuousness, . 
likely, to count and divide and subtract 
and get for a sum and conclusion that 

? these books, and no others, were 
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the pick of the lot. One would better stay 
clear of fractions and count by tens; the 
result will be in round numbers that are 
near enough. 

After all, there is always the matter of 
grapes and plums and one’s own sweet 
preferences. There are a number of good, 
new books for children, large and small. 
I shall point to a half dozen. 

In Tue Beautirut CuitpHoop by E. 
Frances Boulting (Harcourt, Brace, $2.00) 
the beautiful fragments we have from 
the childhood of Jesus, from first Christ- 
mas to young manhood, have been 
gently and accurately laid upon a back- 
ground of Palestinian hills and woven 
about, woof and warp, with the daily life 
of the villages and the flora of the coun- 
tryside. We follow the ancient roads in 
tapestry. 

The work is carefully done in all essen- 
tial details. At the close of each chapter 
an abundance of notes and Scriptural 
references add an observer’s interesting 
comment and attest the pains of the 
author who takes no stand on contro- 
versial ground. She presents a simple 
“Childhood” without sentimentality or 
embellishment, — vineyards and olive 


groves and quiet one 9 carpentry. It is a 


neat bit of book-craft, quietly and ad- 
mirably done, that will fill a wanting 
place on the children’s shelf in many a 
Christian home, regardless of denomina- 
tion or creed. 

For a small child’s solid comfort, few 
things can surpass THe VELVETEEN 
Rassit by Margery Williams (Doran, 
$1.25). It is an appealing tale of a vel- 
veteen personality that goes through all 
the vicissitudes of one toy among many. 
But one night he sleeps in the Boy’s bed, 
and every night thereafter; and the Boy 
makes him tunnels under the bed-clothes. 
Only out under the raspberry canes where 
furry rabbits play, he feels keenly that 
he is made all in one piece. The toy goes 
the eventual way 7 all velveteen, — 
loses its pile and becomes thin at the 
threads; but he stays by the boy through 
a —_ of scarlet fever. To the Boy he is 
real. 

_ The Rabbit is to be put away in the 
interest of sanitation; he escapes, ard, 
through the magic offices of a rather far- 
fetched fairy, he becomes completely real. 
8 nose tickles, and he finds that he has 
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a hind foot to scratch it with. He has 
become a furry rabbit, as real and living 
as the part he has played in the life and 
growth of the Boy. With a wealth of 
child psychology between the lines, The 
Velveteen Rabbit becomes real even to 
grown-ups. 

Next to the Rabbit are LETTERS FROM 
Uncte Henry (Stokes, $2.00). Uncle 
Henry’s whole name is Henry B. Mason. 
He is the sort of Uncle every child would 
like to have, a prancing Uncle with a 
sober eye for humor, full of stories about 
fairies and dogs and fish. 

Uncle Henry’s fairies are not the 
ordinary, ballet-dancing type of fairy. 
They are really practical ones, come to 
this country for one reason or another 
and settled mostly in Wisconsin and 
Illinois. They are naturalized, of course, 
and substantially American. 

The Tame Fish in Lake Michigan is a 
marvel and much better sport than any 
motor-boat, excepting when he’s visiting 
his grandfather at the mouth of the 
Nipigon river. Uncle Henry, Susan, Joe, 
and the bull terrier, Mike, have a row of 
saddles on the back of the Tame Fish. 
The amusing illustrations were done after 
Uncle Henry’s by Marjorie Hartwell. 

A Macician or ScIENcE, a boys’ life of 
Steinmetz (Century, $1.75), written by 
the same John Winthrop Hammond who 
wrote the standard grown-up biography 
of the remarkable electrician, is worth 
every boy’s time. It tells simply, intelli- 
gently, the story of the spoiled and 
crippled little Carluzek who grew to be a 
brilliant mathematician, — Charles Pro- 
teus Steinmetz, who was permitted to 
enter America only by the quick wit of a 
friend, but who in a short time had 
become an American citizen and dis- 
tinguished himself in electrical affairs. 
His unwillingness to accept a statement, 
even though it appeared in a printed 
book, without first-hand proof of its 
accuracy, proved to be the great stepping- 
stone in his ceaseless effort to live a useful 
life. 

Surrounded by an adopted family and 
many pets, the cheerful and happy dwarf- 
man became the great Lightning-Maker. 
But the wizard of electricity was always 
the particular friend of boys. 

Only a short time before the Queen 
herself came to visit us, THE QUEEN OF 
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Roumania’s Farry Boox (Stokes, $3.00) 
came from the press. High beauty there 
is, and deep pathos, in this collection of 
tales from that eastern country and its 
odd charm is borne out by the illustra- 
tions. Over all there broods a haunting 
wistfulness that one might expect in an 
old land that has seen much of this and 
that, and not always of the best. 

“Beragladin’s Treasure” is a richly 
beautiful story of a gipsy’s life-long pur- 
suit of beauty, and “Baba Alba” is a 
strange tale of penance and a bronze bell. 
Yet the Fairy Book, despite its name, is 
not at all a fairy book; it is not suitable 
for younger children, — only for those in 
their teens and for their elders, who can 
better hear and understand the heart- 
beats of Roumania. 

And, while we speak of folk-tales, we 
shall not forget Sxazx1, Tales and 
Legends of Old Russia, told by Ida 
Zeitlin (Doran, $5.00). The Skazki, or 
national wonder-tales of Russia, account 
for many things, not the least of which is 
the “mountain of earth”, twenty fathoms 
high, that stretches from Kiev to the sea. 
It was Kyrilo, the tanner, who hitched a 
ruthless dragon to the plow and turned 
up the mighty furrow. But when that 
hard-driven dragon should also divide 
the sea for Kyrilo, it was too much for 
him; and there at the bottom of the sea 
he lies to this day, with the plow at his 
back. The peasants till the soil on either 
hand, but the mountain of earth holds 
high the fame of Kyrilo the peasant, the 
tanner of hides. 

This big and handsome book is a credit 
to its makers. So beautifully is it made 
that neither prince nor princess, — nor 
dragon, for that matter,— could look 
upon it without remarking it. As for the 

ictures, in gold and in colors, by Theodore 
adeien, they must be equally pleasing 
to princess or prince, — and of dragons 
there are no more to please. 


Anne Moen CLEELAND. 


The World and Mr. Wells 


Mr. Wells is very insistent that we 
should take Tue Wortpor WI1aM CLIs- 
soLD (Doran, $5.00, 2 vols.), as a novel, “as 
a whole novel, and nothing but a novel,” 
and take it or leave it as that,— “the 
story of one man’s adventure, body, soul, 


and intelligence, in life.” “There is much 
discussion of opinion in this book,” he 
says. “Does that make it anything but a 
novel? Is it not quite as much ‘life’ to meet 
and deal with a new idea as to meet and 
deal with a new lover?” “A man, if he is 
to be rendered completely, must begin 
with the creation of the world so far as it 
specially concerns him and end with his 
expectations of eternity.” 
ell, there is really nothing startling 
in this view of the novel. Surely it was 
Meredith’s, whose novels, as he said, were 
“not meat for little people or for fools”. 
Meredith, however, blended his philoso- 
hy more vitally with his story, showed 
it inherent and active in his characters. 
But “ William Clissold” (for we are warned 
to distinguish him from his “cousin”, Mr. 
H. G. Wells) mostly separates his philos- 
ophy from what would usually be called 

e human side of his story, and prepares 
us for a knowledge of himself with solid 
slabs of essay on the cosmic process, the 
evolution of life, the emergence of man, 
his subsequent development from Neander- 
thal to Monte Carlo, from cave man to 
financier, physiology, religion, sociology, 
economics, politics, all past and present 
thinking on every possible matter forma- 
tive of the mind of a twentieth century 
individual. Victor Hugo used very much 
the same method when he interpolated 
huge dissertations on history, natural 
science, and Paris drains into his similarly 
conscientious romances, and Sterne’s 
Tristram Shandy, — whose hero begins as 
an “homunculus” — with its endless dis- 
sertations, may surely be regarded as one 
of many other pioneers of this “novel at a 
new angle”. Flaubert and Balzac also con- 
ceived of the novel as a “vehicle” in much 
the same spirit. 

In fact, The World of William Clissold 
is very much like our old acquaintance the 
didactic novel up-to-date. But does it 
really matter what we call it? It is easy to 
humor Mr. Wells and call it a novel, and 
be done with it. If sex-interest be regarded 
as a sine qua non of a novel, technically 
so-called, that ingredient is far from lack- 
ing, for Mr. Wells, or I should say William 
Clissold, comes out as a thorough-going 
Freudian, with sex as the main significance 
of life, and the motive power beneath all 
his philosophic, financial, and sociological 
activities. The “stories of mating” which 
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Clissold describes are no more ardent or 
outspoken than those recitals of his own 
amatory episodes which for some readers 
will seem like a thin stratum of jam in the 
huge dumpling of philosophy. 

Other readers, on the contrary, may 
prefer to skip the jam and enjoy the hon- 
est dough. For it is honest, as everything 
Mr. Wells writes is; and, indeed, whatever 
he himself may think, the real value of his 
book lies there. As a continuous medita- 
tion on the world up-to-date, from the 
point of view of a very intelligent modern 
on-looker, the book is very stimulating 
reading and has a sort of fascination. May- 
be, after all, that comes of the form, how- 
ever cumbrous, Mr. Wells has chosen, and 
the association of the various theorisings 
with that William Clissold who is no mere 
lay figure, but a character who is genuinely 
realized, and for whom, as we end the 
book, we are rather surprised to find our- 
selves feeling something of affection. 

William and his brother and lifelong 
comrade “‘Dickon” are sons of a big ad- 
venturous financier, of the heroic flam- 
boyant type, whose sharp practice ends 
in a sensational trial and suicide. This 
father remains a magnetic memory to his 
sons, who, in their turn, become successful 
business men, “‘Dickon” as a magnate of 
advertising, and William as partner in a 
firm of millionaire steel manufacturers. 
Both have a philosophic bent, and an itch 
for reconstructing the world, but with 
William, whose early studies in modern 
science recall Mr. Wells’s own education, 
that itch is a passion,— his dream of a 
cooperative world the purpose of his life. 
_ Always a revolutionary thinker, Wil- 
liam Clissold, on the verge of sixty, sits 
down in his pleasant little hermitage near 
Grasse on the French Riviera to write the 
pilgrimage of his mind, its adventures 
through various sociological theories, from 
the standpoint of his riper experience. He 
is still a revolutionist, though the concep- 
tion of revolution to which he is now 
arrived would by some be described as 
reaction. He no longer believes in revolu- 
tion by violence. He has lost his faith in 

loody upheavals of an ignorant proleta- 
Mat. The World-State of which he 
dreams will be the gradual work of in- 
structed, cultivated intelligences, men 
versed in the human story, in all its ex- 
Periments and processes, no mere impro- 


visation of idealistic, inexperienced youth. . 


Older heads are once more to be at the 
helm. 

“T believe,” he says, “that as civiliza- 
tion develops, this elder stratum is going 
to play a determining role in human de- 
velopment.” 

Also, this revolution is no longer to be 
against Capital, but, on the contrary, 
Capital, grown aware of its high destiny 
as a world-shaper, will be the master- 
builder of the new social order. Marxian 
economics Clissold dismisses as narrow, 
outworn theorising, already tried and 
found wanting. In the scientific sense, the 
new revolution will be aristocratic, not 
proletarian. It will not be “a scholar’s 
fairyland”, but the clear-sighted creation 
of truly “civilized” captains of industry, 
practical rulers accustomed to the man- 
agement of realities. Government will no 
longer be in the hands of either kings, 
presidents, parliaments, or peoples. A 
great world-committee of the “fittest”, 
the best instructed minds, will regulate 
world-affairs on scientific lines. Religion, 
morality, and all social institutions will be 
made over again according to the facts of 
life. Much that seems wrong now will then 
be right, and nearly everything right now 
will then be wrong. Into the details of this 
vast reconstruction, it is, of course, im- 
possible to go here, but no one can give a 
fair hearing to William Clissold’s conclu- 
sions and hopes, and deny them much of 
wisdom, much even of beauty. 

The only fault to be found with them 
is that they are the conceptions of a man 
not human enough to understand human- 
ity. Clissold, in fact, denies any permanent 
elements in human nature, and indeed he 
puts his finger on his own defect as a con- 
vincing prophet when he declares himself 
as “outside life”. 

“T like and want to do things with life; 
but I am not of the substance of life, any 
more than I am of the substance of mat- 
ter,” he says; and just that is, as it has 
always been, the trouble with Mr. Wells’s 

hilosophy. Certain novels of his show 
‘las possessed of abundant kindly hu- 
manity, but he forgets it when he takes to 
theorising. It is the same with love. Clis- 
sold’s last sweetheart, his mistress-house- 
keeper, with whom he was on the point of 
taking the reactionary step of a old-fash- 
ioned marriage when they were both 
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killed in an automobile accident, was 
right when she told him: “‘ You know noth- 
ing about love.” None the less, for all 
Clissold’s attempts to pose as a cold- 
blooded “modernist” in his love affairs, 
his kind heart and his idealism will not 
down. His actions speak louder than his 
theories, and his conclusion on the “sex 
problem” is unashamedly reactionary, 
not to say knightly: “A man must hold 
himself responsible for the women he 
deals with,” and he is generously severe 
on those “advanced people” who “for 
nearly a couple of centuries, have been 
making premature attempts at an un- 
chartered freedom of relationship, without 
a proper regard for the handicaps of 
women.” 

It is to be feared that for all his “mo- 
dernity” William Clissold’s heart is in the 
old-fashioned right place, and the same 
must be said for his “cousin” and creator 
who has given us a fearless book of deep 
spiritual and sociological import, written 
with great force and charm. If the man of 
the future is to be anything like William 
Clissold, the world will not go very far 
wrong. 

RicHARD LE GALLIENNE. 


The Art of the African 


In April, 1923, was held at the Brook- 
lyn Museum an exhibition which in Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, or Moscow would have 
been hailed as epoch-making. Though its 
success was but modest, it was, be it con- 
fessed, a more important artistic event 
than the popular Russian Exhibition that 
immediately preceded it. Yet, curiously 
enough, one could not name a single ar- 
tist whose work was on view, nor could 
one definitely assign the date of a solitary 
object amid the diversified ensemble. 

he anonymous, enigmatic art of the 
African Negro, which was first revealed 
twenty years ago to a select coterie of 
Parisian connoisseurs, is one of the vital 
and potent factors in the evolution of 
contemporary taste. One by one have the 
avant garde critics come under the spell of 
these magically fashioned figurines from 
the Congo, Sudan, and the co Coast. 


Guillaume Apollinaire, Blaise Cendrars, 
Roger Fry, Clive Bell, — their ranks are 
being constantly augmented by fresh re. 
cruits. The first creative talent specifi- 
cally to be stimulated by this immemo. 
rial yet essentially modernistic art form 
was the painter Pablo Picasso, and in the 
wake of Picasso have followed numerous 
proselytes. 

There is something more than sophisti- 
cated curiosity and craving for the novel 
and exotic in the present cult of Negro 
sculpture and kindred primitivist mani- 
festations. We are rapidly repudiating the 
fallacy that art is “good” art in propor 
tion to its fidelity to nature and natural 
phenomena. The swing back to the free 
creative impulse of the individual, to a 
spontaneous subjective synthesis rather 
than a slavish imitation of objective real- 
ity, is to-day the dominant note of pro 
gressive artistic endeavor. 

It is in this salutary, anti-academic 
spirit that one welcomes Primitive NEGRO 
Scu.ptureE (Harcourt, Brace, $6.00), the 
joint work of M. Paul Guillaume and Dr. 

homas Munro. Though somewhat defi- 
cient in ethnic orientation, the present 
volume admirably serves the purpose of 
introducing to the popular mind both 
in letterpress and illustration, a theme 
fraught with rich, though remote appeal. 
Exclusively anthropomorphic, and in 
virtually every instance the product of an 
untutored fetish-maker, these stark, char- 
acterful figures nevertheless realize the 
highest plastic ideal, — the perfect plac 
ing of a three-dimensional concept in 
space. 

But behind and beyond mere technical 
considerations looms the specific social 
background of this art, the world of sinis- 
ter savagery and occult diabolism in which 
it has its roots and its being. The art of the 
classic period achieves with serene and 
shining clarity its avowed aim of formal 
perfection. Here is a different art. Here is 
an art, hitherto despised and neglected, 
yet equally great, because out of its darkly 
primitive consciousness it attains af 
equal, if not indeed superior, degree of ex 
pressional significance. 

CurisTIAN BrinTON. 
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ii was through the Tree of Knowledge 
that our first parents escaped from 
Eden into the wide world of discovery, and 
even to-day humanity is cheered by the 
merry crackle of the log that science rolls 
or unrolls as the metaphor allows. Of late 
the smoldering fire has burned so brightly 
that the log is harder to keep. 

It is difficult indeed for persons whose 
intellectual blossoming preceded or coin- 
cided with the outbreak of the Great War 
to realize that in America alone there are 
some 30,000,000 souls to whom that 
catastrophe is little more than a name. 
But it is equally difficult for a man with a 
family of four, who was still at school 
when the Armistice was signed, to realize 
that Tue Forum is in correspondence with 
a savant who can write: “My old friend 
Charles Darwin once said to me. . . .” 

To keep abreast of modern influences 
and to present a faithful record of con- 
temporary thought demands an attitude 
which is traditional and at the same time 
receptive in a very unusual degree. The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica was celebrating 
its first centenary three years before Dar- 
win published his Descent of Man, and its 
thirteenth edition brings History, or as 
some would say, Pre-history, so far up to 
date as to record that the Charleston was 
already dying out in the year 1926. This is 
achieved by three supplementary volumes 
(The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 13% 
Edit.) covering the fifteen years since the 
1910 edition, — years in which the new 
spirit in every form of life and thought has 
made its presence manifest. No wonder 
the Britannica records that fashions are 
changing: “The starched collar,” we read 
in the article on Dress, “has been increas- 
ely replaced by the soft collar.” 

r. Garvin, however, on whom fell the 
editorial mantle of Mr. Chisholm, has 
tisen nobly to the occasion. With admira- 
ble catholicity he has included the best of 
both Worlds, — thanks, no doubt to Mr. 
Hooper’s able codperation in securing the 
experts of the New. Henry Ford, Andrew 
Mellon, Elihu Root, Leonard Wood, and 
Harry Houdini, — there they are. 

In these three thousand compact pages, 
all ages and doxies, sport and thought, 
physics and politics, appear side by side 
with chronicles bellicose and belletristic. 


The Log of Knowledge 


And here are Trotsky and Einstein, Freud 
and Foch, G. B. S. and C. K. O. discours- 
ing freely on the matters nearest to their 
hearts. In a word, no one who has tasted 
the advantages of having at his elbow the 
life and thought of our generation can 
afford to be without this latest triumph of 
encyclopaedism. 

If it were not that THE Forum has other 
ideas for its space, I could grumble about 
various omissions, but what standard can 
we adopt when assessing claims to fame? 
Not long ago the President of the French 
Republic fell out of a train in his night 
attire. When discovered by the police and 
asked who he was, he stated his name and 
rank quite clearly. But he was laughed to 
scorn, and only after quite a while was his 
statement verified. Now who in all the 
Americas would be least likely to pass un- 
recognized under similar circumstances? 
Some months ago this question was raised 
in a gathering of contemporary historians, 
and the answer was: Babe Ruth. But in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica his name is 
not to be found; and much instruction can 
be got by the location of similar lacunae. 

Now that Crosswords are on the shelf, 
persons of vivacious intellect with a five 
day week and no penchant for the movies 
are once more asking themselves how best 
to spend the other two. The Saturday 
Review recently suggested a solution which 
is worthy of the attention of Forum read- 
ers. The new volumes of the Britannica 
claim to be a record of all that is signifi- 
cant in the history of the last fifteen years. 
Any celebrated name that you know but 
cannot find in the index is therefore a 
feather in your cap, — or your nest, if you 
play for sufficiently high stakes. The game 
consists of arming yourself with the Bri- 
tannica and firing off from memory all the 
famous names that end with some syllabic 
note which you particularly fancy. 

Theosophists for example will choose 
“Th” and score with Babe Ruth, as noted 
above. Churchmen may prefer “Ch” and 
catch Mr. G. P. Gooch, Iwan and Ernest 
Bloch, and the Editor of Tut Forum. For 
each name accepted by your competitors 
as a serious omission (here you get a 
chance to exhibit your powers of argu- 
ment) you score one point. You areallowed 
up to four words by way of description, 
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and on one method of scoring a neat de- 
scription gains an extra half point. Per- 
sonally I have been most successful with 
the Offs and the Ons. Here is my list: 
Zaharoff (Sir Basil), Sacharoff (Terpsi- 
chore in pants), Madame Sacharoff (Clo- 
tilde von Derp), Rachmaninoff (Prelude, 

lease), Novikoff (Olga), Sarnoff (Radio 
King), Sudhoff (Prince of Medical Histo- 
rians), Orloff (Tabloid Princess); total, 
waiving the musical claims of Sapellnikoff, 
six points. 

Proceeding to the Ons, I bring my grand 
total up to 20 by starting with Miss Jane 
Harrison, Valloton, and G. G. Coulton, 
and continuing: Jack Johnson (Dough- 
boy’s argot), two points, clearly, because 
though not in the index, he should be, viz. 
II-419, 420, 421; Camille Flammarion 
(Never say Dead); Capt. the Hon. F. S. 
Jackson (Flanneled Idol), Sir Basil Thom- 
son (Knight of the Park), Sir Chartres 
Biron (Sir! said Dr. Johnson), Charles 
Roden Buxton (Balkan fan), Henri Piéron 
(Mind your body), James Gleason (Zat is 
so), Paul Robeson (Water Boy), Carrie 
Nation (What a Girl), — and the hatchet 
falls on Mr. Garvin, for no editor should 
allow omissions on this scale. 

However, he quickly recovers from the 
blow by pointing to admirable articles on 
Birth Control and Overpopulation; so per- 
haps by the time the next edition of the 
Britannica appears, the queue of notabili- 
ties will have been. rationally curtailed. 

On matters of general policy, opinions 
will always differ. It has, with some justice, 
been objected that the new volumes are 
unduly preoccupied with military interests. 
But again, what is bias? Diderot, the mas- 
ter of all Encyclopaedia-makers, had a 
very definite view of history. He regarded 
it as his mission to dissipate false enthu- 
siasms: “Men will never be free till the 
last king is strangled with the entrails of 
the last priest.” The Britannica wisely 
declines to take sides in such questions and 
has selected its contributors with com- 
mendable impartiality. But so absolute is 
the divergence of opinion amongst those 
who deal with ultimate questions in its 
pages that the advantages of the Forum 
method of debate are often obvious. 

Any criticism of detail, however, pales 
beside the wealth of knowledge here made 
accessible, and the opportunities provided 
of increasing one’s vocabulary. Read, for 
instance, about Constantinesco’s torque 


converter, which, by the way, still needs 
an effective friction ratchet (III-929). 
And on the next page do not overlook that 
“floating ring” which gives “indefinite 
life”, with “a characteristic deformational 
hum”. But you get the same results from 
the equivalent of a crank with “a com- 
pound eccentric consisting of two parts of 
equal eccentricity”, — a case, surely, for 
Professor Morton Prince’s new Harvard 
Clinic. 

Consider, too, the unexpected queries 
which can now be settled. For example: a 
flagellate stage of the protozoal parasite 
having been demonstrated in cultures, can 
we justifiably incriminate Phlebotomus 
argentipes in sporadic forms of virulent 
epidemic kala-azar, and substitute in- 
travenous injections of tartar emetic for a 
diagnosis of malarial cachexia? In a flash 
you discover the answer (II-629), — ap- 
parently we can. 

Again: you may well hesitate if asked to 
decide whether, after the abandonment of 
Homs (Khoms), and the reappearance of 
Suleiman el Baruni with a firman, the 
subsequent settlement with a section of 
the Senussi was of more significance for 
Cyrenaica than Tripolitania. A peep at 
II1I-826 supplies the solution. 

Hardly less fascinating is the statistical 
information which can be gleaned from 
these new volumes. Thus it is not gener- 
ally known that if only one in three of the 
occupants of the Woolworth building 
wished to park a car it would be necessary 
to provide for that purpose exclusively a 
carriageway sixty feet wide and over two 
miles long. 

One of the contributors, though his 
work is as yet unpublished, has computed 
that America can boast eleven thousand 
millionaires, two billionaires, and one 
carillionaire. The Britannica explains in its 
article on the United States that “‘it is not 
the ambition of any typical American to 
retire from business as soon as he has 
accumulated a competency”. The present 
writer knows an English business man who 
was so fascinated by the eleventh edition 
that he retired in order to familiarize him- 
self with the progress of the ship of knowl- 
edge. Perhaps the thirteenth may break 
even Wall Street of its habits, and suggest 
a new ambition to the tireless energi¢s 
of retiring America, — the study of Cap- 
tain Garvin’s Log. 

C. K. Ocpen. 
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Fact and Fiction 
pee fifty years ago the scientific 


imagination was accustomed to move 
with little restraint over the unexplored 
borderland of knowledge. Our fathers and 
grandfathers were ready to accept almost 
any hypothesis which explained the facts it 
was invented to explain; so much so that 
when the philosopher Vaihinger had satis- 
fied himself as a young man that all the 
apparently absolute scientific explanations 
of his day were really no more than as fs, 
fictions by means of which we manage to 
shuffle along, he kept quiet about it and 
put his manuscript in a drawer. He did not 
wish to be laughed at, for those who excite 
too much premature laughter do not rise to 
the highest university positions. 

Thus, by holding his peace, Vaihinger 
attained the Chair of Philosophy which 
enabled him to speak with authority. In 
his old age he timidly published his book; 
and though Time may be largely a Fiction, 
he is older still to-day, — so that hardly 
any one in America can be persuaded that 
he is alive. The war has deprived him of 
the little money his researches brought 
him; his windows were smashed by the 
patriots who resented his suggestion that 
the English and Americans were not 
wholly devoid of culture; but almost every 
one accepts his view as to the value of 
Fictions. 

And now comes Professor W. M. Davis 
of Harvard to assure us not only of the 
value of hypotheses, but of the value of 
outrageous ones. Speaking as a geologist, 
he assures his fellow scientists that since 
the great advances of geology in the past 
have been made by outraging in one way 
or another a body of geological opinion, 
we may be pretty sure that the advances 
yet to be made in geology will at first be 
regarded as outrages upon the accumu- 
lated convictions of to-day which, as the 
modern substitute for Genesis itself, we 
are too prone to regard as geologically 
sacred. 

An Expanpinc Eartu 


The very foundation of geology, he says, 
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OGDEN 


is only an inference, for the whole of it 
rests on the improbable assumption that 
all through the lapse of time which the 
inferred performance of inferred geological 
processes involves, these processes have 
been going on in a manner consistent with 
the laws of nature as we know them now. 
If we cease to accept these assumptions, 
the idea that the earth is shrinking and 
cooling may have to be abandoned. What 
if it is still heating itself up by the slow 
compression of an originally uncompacted 
interior under the weight of a heavy ex- 
terior? What if it possesses an expanding 
interior which, like the caged starling, 
“wants to get out?” Then the Wegener 
outrage of “wandering continents”, and 
the Joly outrage of “ periodical sub-crustal 
breaking out” become serious possibil- 
ities. Our notions of the origin of moun- 
tains would then once more be in the 
melting pot, for the influence of horizontal 
thrusts and erosion would no longer be as 
stated in the text-books. 

Professor Davis does not believe in the 
idea of an expanding earth himself, but he 
sets it forth as an outrage; and it may 
serve as a symbol of our expanding hori- 
zons in general, of a greater tolerance due 
to a wider understanding both of the 
workings of the universe and of the work- 
ings of our own minds. 


Tue NeurAsSTHENIC Doc 


Some such expansion is necessary if 
science is to assimilate the ideas which Sir 
Jagadis Bose is once more endeavoring to 
impress upon the English-speaking world 
this summer. On another occasion I hope 
to deal with the contention of this great 
Indian experimenter that plants are en- 
dowed with a nervous system and that the 
distinction between animate and inani- 
mate nature is now one of convenience 
only. 

Sir Jagadis gets his startling results by 
means of the ingenious instruments which 
he has been able to devise in Calcutta, and 
it would be interesting if he could be per- 
suaded to apply his technique to the study 
of human and animal reactions. For even 
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without the aid of the delicate hands of 
his Indian assistants we have learned 
much about ourselves of recent years by 
the application of laboratory apparatus. 
Take, for example, the Conditioned Re- 
flex. A dog’s mouth, if we ring a bell when- 
ever we feed him, will be found after a 
time to water whenever we ring the bell, 
whether we feed him or not. By a very 
ingenious arrangement worked out in 
Pavlov’s laboratory at Leningrad, the 
exact quantity of saliva secreted by the 
dog can be collected and measured, which 
enables us to estimate the strength of the 
dog’s response. This response is said to be 
“conditioned” because it obviously de- 
pends on the conditions under which the 
dog has heard the bell ring before. Such 
responses are distinguished from the un- 
conditional reflex with which he naturally 
reacts. 

It is satisfactory to be able to record 
that the dog appears to enjoy the experi- 
inent and enters into it with avidity; but 
he has to be carefully isolated from all 
distractions including the experimenter 
who sees him through a periscope. 


A. Drum to record secretion rate 
B. Vessel for receiving secretion 
C. Periscope for observing the dog 
D. Scale for measuring secretion 
E. Electric contacts for stimulation 


By sounding one note, for example, 
always with food, and another always 
without, the dog can be made to discrimi- 
nate musical notes with about ten times the 
refinement of Mozart or Gershwin; in fact, 
the dog’s discrimination surpasses our 
power of producing pure tones for him to 
choose between. He can also discriminate 


between shapes, but with much greater 
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difficulty, — which gives the canine psy- 
chiatrist his opportunity! A dog can be 
made to discriminate between a circle and 
an elongate ellipse 
A (A); but if we make 
the ellipse approxi- 
mate to a circle (B), 
‘a point is reached 
when the dog begins 
~ now and then to sali- 
vate at the sight of 
the ellipse; and at a 
_ later stage still he 
will not only do this, 
but will fail to salivate at the sight of 
the circle. If we go on challenging him 
with this problem, a very strange and 
distressing deterioration in all his dis- 
criminations sets in. He ceases to distin- 
guish between the musical notes with 
which he was formerly an expert. He 
loses all his conditioned reflexes. He even 
fails to dintinguish between what is edible 
and what is not. He grows bad-tempered, 
dirty, and generally bohemian in deport- 
ment; he howls inordinately at the moon. 
In a word, he has become neurasthenic, 
and a rest-cure in the country with plenty 
of good rats and no mystifying problems 
is necessary to restore him to health. 
One moral of all this has been pointed 
out by Dr. Anrep, namely, that if a child 
is taken too soon into multiplication, we 
ought not to be surprised if his addition 
for a while becomes erratic and perhaps 
his temper unaccountable. A good many 
adults may be suspected of suffering from 
the attempt to grapple with riddles 
invented by metaphysicians, and too 
dificult for them without a_ better 
understanding of verbal tricks. We may go 
further and relate the dog’s neurotic be- 
havior, his uneasiness as a result of this 
loss of certainty in his powers, to the loss 
of morale so often manifested by those 
whose religious beliefs have been shaken. 
But the conscience may be uneasy for a 
variety of reasons, and psychoanalysts 
have rightly stressed the element of con- 
flict. Conflict and uncertainty go hand in 
hand; and when mystification or anxiety 
prevents a normal realization of impulse 
and tendency, the mental creases must be 
ironed out if things are to go smoothly and 
a unified personality is once more to ob- 
tain control of itself. But in the care of 
man, plenty of good golf and no business 
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problems are unfortunately not always a 
remedy for the “troubled conscience”. 


““LisTENING-IN” TO THE NERVES 


The techniques employed by Bose and 
Pavlov give us the hope that before long 
we shall have a microscopic psychology by 
which to interpret the large scale (macro- 
scopic) observations that have so long 
contented us; just as the modern physicist 
has arrived at a microscopic physics which 
is at last enabling us to describe the uni- 
verse as a whole, the macroscosm. In 
neurology a great leap in the same direc- 
tion has just been taken, — by Dr. E. D. 
Adrian, F. R. S. at Cambridge, with the 
assistance of apparatus due to Gasser 
and other experimentalists in America. 
Hitherto most of our knowledge of the 
conduction of the nervous impulse has 
been derived from study of the action cur- 
rent produced when a whole nerve is 
stimulated, electrically or otherwise. Dr. 
Adrian, one of the most cautious and 
respected of researchers, believes that he 
has now got down to the response of the 
single nerve fibre. Through the use of the 
capillary electrometer and a three-valve 
instrument of a type familiar to the radio 
amateur, amplifying about 2000 times, he 
has succeeded in recording rapid changes 
of potential of the order of 0.1 millivolts. 
Seeing that this potential change is about 
1000 times less than that occurring when 
the whole nerve is stimulated, and that 
there are in the frog’s sciatic nerve be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 nerve fibres, he con- 
cludes that the single isolated response 
he is recording are those of certainly less 
than ten fibres, and probably only one. 

If Dr. Adrian has not been deceived by 
his apparatus, — and experts in the vaga- 
ries of amplifiers are not numerous in Eng- 
land, — this amounts to a technical revo- 
lution in the study of nervous action only 
comparable to that introduced by the 
microscope in general science. It would 
be interesting to know how many of those 
who developed the amplifier in the in- 
terests of radio ever dreamt that it might 
one day provide a key to the most pro- 
found enigmas of human nature and 
human behavior. For if we can some day 
understand the detailed working of the 
nervous system, there may be very little 
left for us to understand about human 
psychology. 
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THe Hunter 1n Our Mipst 


Meanwhile that day is very remote; for 
which reason, amongst others, psychology 
is one of the most important, as it is one 
of the youngest, of the sciences. And its 
most fruitful ideas are drawn from the 
most unexpected sources. The saliva of 
dogs, the nerves of frogs, the brains of 
monkeys, the antennae of ants, the phases 
of moons, — these and their behavior are 
to-day almost as important as the dream 
of the asthmatic or the conversion of the 
mystic in helping us to unravel the mys- 
teries of the human psyche. Now once 
again, as for our ancestors who distin- 
guished between the sanguine, the phleg- 
matic, the choleric, and the rest, the na- 
ture of types is in the foreground of 
discussion. Many modern classifications of 
the kinds of temperament into which men 
and women may be divided are now 
familiar. That of Jung into “extravert” 
and “introvert” is among the most at- 
tractive, but the work of Kretschmer, 
Draper, Rignano, and a score of others, is 
beginning to receive attention. Dr. Crook- 
shank has advanced powerful arguments 
in THe Forum for supposing that there 
were three “‘ Adams’’, three fundamentally 
distinct racial types, with mentalities 
more akin to the three chief types of apes 
than to one another. And now comes Mr. 
R. Lowe Thompson, whose study of The 
Hunter in Our Midst is in the press, with 
a persuasive demonstration that we are 
what we are largely because our ancestors 
hunted, were forced to hunt, as they did. 

In the discussion of instincts there has 
been no lack of recognition of the part 
played by hunting in the determination of 
our fundamental tendencies, but, apart 
from some rather misleading speculations 
on the herd-instinct, it has been left to 
Mr. Thompson to develop the special 
implications of hunting, — in relation to 
the two types, the Cat-folk and the Wolf- 
men. With this distinction I propose to 
deal next month, in relation to the forth- 
coming Debate between Professor Elliot 
Smith and Dr. Malinowski on the mi- 
grations of culture. Here we may note 
that science also .is interested in migra- 
tions from another angle, since the ques- 
tion of the contacts and distribution of 
peoples and their inventions is, as regards 
possible migrations, part of the wider 
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problem of the distribution of animals and 
plants throughout the globe. How, for 
example, may Painted Ladies be sup- 
posed to get where they do? 


BuTTERFLIES 3000 Feet Up 


Since it has become possible to study 
High Places scientifically, this question is 
now no more of an enigma than that of 
the migration of more legitimate Birds. 
Mosquitoes have been met with at an 
elevation of 3000 feet above the earth’s 
surface. Grasshoppers have been found 
2000 feet up and honey-bees almost as 
high. The microscopic spores of moulds 
and microbes are recorded from as great a 
height as 11,000 feet. 

It goes without saying that this is not 
the normal place for insects to live in. 
Nor do they find anything to eat at these 
heights. They ascend against their own 
will, in spite of all efforts to remain in 
their natural haunts. Yet countless myri- 
ads of insects are wafted upwards daily by 
ascending currents of warm air. Almost all 
of the insects carried in this way to the 
upper layers of the atmosphere are 
doomed to die. Cold or lack of food finishes 
off most of them. But a few lucky in- 
dividuals, coming down again in a de- 
scending current of cold air, may survive. 
They will survive provided they reach 
earth and do not fall into the ocean. And 
provided they come down to a suitable 
region of the earth’s surface. 

In the upper regions of the air there are 
currents of great velocity. That is common 
knowledge. The effect of such currents is 
seen daily in the rapid movements of 
clouds high up. These upper air currents 
frequently have a velocity up to 100 miles 
an hour. When insects have reached 
heights of 1000 feet or more they are of 
course carried along by these currents. In 
this way the insects may be moved very 
rapidly from one region of the earth’s 
surface to another. 

There is a romance about these journeys 
in addition to a practical aspect. It is only 
quite recently that it has become known 
to scientists that insects do travel in this 
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manner. The knowledge has solved a long 
standing problem as to how insects reach 
far off islands in the ocean. All oceanic is- 
lands have insect populations and new 
islands acquire these inhabitants quite 
soon. It is known that where new volcanic 
islands rise above the surface of the waves, 
they become populated by insects after a 
very short time. 


SLAVES OF THE WINDS 


Some such islands are a thousand miles 
or more from the nearest land, and it 
seems almost incredible that butterflies 
should travel so far. To return to the 
aforesaid Painted Lady, that familiar 
butterfly settled in Hawaii quite recently. 
It came to the islands as soon as its food 
plant had been introduced there. Yet the 
Hawaiian Islands are 2000 miles from the 
American continent. It is certain that no 
Painted Lady butterflies, nor any others, 
could have flown that distance under their 
own power. Nor are there strong enough 
nor constant enough winds over the surface 
of the sea to carry them to their new home. 

But we know now that these butterflies 
are a part of the normal population of the 
upper air. The rapid currents up would 
carry the butterflies over the 2000 miles in 
a day or so. And undoubtedly the butter- 
flies could keep themselves aloft for at 
least a day by using their wings. Their 
journeying is to be compared with that of 
a glider or aeroplane with a low power 
motor. Or, to make quite a different com- 
parison, the insects up aloft travel as a 
jelly-fish or the microscopic young of 
oysters, which are drifted along passively 
at the surface of the sea by currents. 

Other cases are known of long flights by 
butterflies over continents, as well as over 
the ocean. As before, the insects must be 
transported by the upper air winds. The 
same Painted Ladies come every year 
from the Sahara, over the Mediterranean, 
as far as England and even to Iceland. 
But though they travel distances as long 
as birds, their journeys, unlike those of 
birds, are not directed by themselves. The 
butterflies are the slaves of the winds. 
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Harbor and Ruins of Fortress at Cattaro 


What to See in Europe 


THE DALMATIAN RIVIERA 


$i HAT there is another Riviera which 
rivals the famous French and Italian 
Rivieras in beauty, magnificence, and 
romance will come as news even to many 
experienced travelers. There are those, 
however, who know this other Riviera 
and who do not hesitate to declare it to 
be even more beautiful and interesting 
than those favorite tourist regions on the 
sunny Mediterranean shore. 

This third Riviera is that of Dalmatia, 
on the shore of the shining island-studded 
Adriatic. It is not so easily accessible, 
which fact undoubtedly is chiefly re- 
sponsible for its lesser fame. It is, however, 
rapidly overcoming this handicap. Since 
it became a part of Yugoslavia, it has 
been connected by broad-gauge railroad 
with Belgrade and Zagreb, and port de- 
velopments are being carried out. The 
Dalmatian Riviera will be featured for 


the first time by two Mediterranean 
cruises announced for 1927 with visits 
at Cattaro, Ragusa, and other ports. 

The Dalmatian Riviera begins on the 
north at Sushak, which is only three hours 
by boat across the Adriatic from Venice. 
From Sushak it runs three hundred miles 
to the Bocche di Cattaro, — three hun- 
dred miles of scenic enchantment whether 
one goes by littoral road or by small 
steamer threading its way among the 
hundreds of island gems, or, reversing 
the order, comes up from the Mediter- 
ranean on a cruising liner. 

The Gulf of Cattaro is a veritable Nor- 
wegian fjord, zigzagging its way back from 
the sea some eighteen miles among the 
mountains. At the end of the Gulf is the 
beautiful city of Cattaro. A little farther 
up the coast is Ragusa, which ranks as 
the most beautiful spot of this Riviera. 
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editerranean 
PALESTINE — EGYPT 
By the famous “‘Rotterdam” 
6th Cruise 
Leaving New York, Feb. 3, 1927 
Under the Holland-America Line's own management 


The ‘*ROTTERDAM”’ 

24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displ. 
Has a world-widereputation for the magnificence 
and comfort of her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the high standards 
of service and management on board. 


70 Daysof Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, 
Seville, Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first 
call) ,Tunis,Athens,Constantinople, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, the Holy Land, Alexandria, 
Cairo and Egypt, Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, 
Naples (second call), Monaco, South- 
ampton, Boulogne, Rotterdam. Carefully 
lanned Shore Excursions. Stopover in 
urope. Number of guests limited. 
American Express Co. Agents 
in Charge of Shore Excursions. 
For choice sclection of accommodations make 
RESERVATIONS NOW. Illustrated Folder “1 on request. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State St.,.NewYork [—|,,,qu0ume 
Jan. 29(15 (27 days) 


Boston, Chicago, Detroit, ; 


Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Adanta,Ga., MexicoCity, 
Montreal, Seattle, Winni- 
peg, or any authorized 
Steamship Agent. 


uebec 
S. §. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


will make 2 unusually attractive cruises 
(no freight) 


Sailing from New York 


JULY 3 and 17 


Allowing Two Days at Quebec for Sightseeing 


Sailing through the Gut of Canso 
and Northumberland Straits, the 
broad St. Lawrence, the Saguenay 
River and thence on to Quebec, 
enabling Tourists to visit the 
wonderful shrine of Ste. Anne de 
Beaupre and other historical 
places. Magnificent scenery, 
smooth water, cool weather. The 
ship has spacious promenade 
decks, and all deck games, many 
rooms with bath, finest cuisine, etc. Orchestra for Dancing. 


The round trip occupies 10 days, rate $150 and up, 
or one way to Quebec, $80 and up 
No Passports required. For illustrated literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St., New York 


Or Any Local Tourist Agent 
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Ragusa is a mediaeval walled city where 
almost nothing has changed since the 
days when, as a proud Republic, it stood 
as an outpost against the Turk and re- 
fused to bow the knee even to Venice. 
In Ragusa alone, along the whole Dalma- 
tian coast, the Lion of St. Mark’s, symbol 
of the might of Venice, will not be found. 
It is a tiny place, this fortress city. Its 
longest street must be measured by yards. 
Set down by the laughing waters of the 
blue Adriatic, surrounded by flowering 
cacti and oleanders, aloes and palms, 
peopled by a sturdy race whose costumes 
show as many colors as the landscape, 
Ragusa is altogether lovely. Says Alice 
Lee Moqué in her book, Delightful 
Dalmatia: 

““Ragusa is so— everything! I do not 
believe the most cross-grained globe- 
trotter could resist her. I’d be willing to 
cross the ocean and come all the way down 
the Adriatic without stopping anywhere, 
to have just another week in Ragusa 
alone! A visit here is worth the expense of 
the entire trip.” 

Chief among the historic places of the 
Dalmatian Riviera is Spalato, where the 
Roman Emperor Diocletian had his favor+ 
ite residence; where he built a great palace 
with baths and temples that are now 
among the most interesting relics of the 
Roman period. A great part of the present 
city lies within the ruins of the four walls 
of the huge palace. Diocletian lived nine 
years to enjoy its magnificence. It hap- 
pens that those were the very years that 
saw the overthrow of paganism, the con- 
version of Constantine the Great, and the 
establishment of Christianity as the State 
religion of Rome. 

* * * 


SUMMER Stupy IN BERLIN 


7 HE German Institute for Foreigners 
at the University of Berlin has ar- 
ranged for summer-school courses organ- 
ized on the American plan, to be held from 
July 15 to August 25. The courses include 
German language and literature, German 
political and social history, art and civili- 
zation, political economy and sociology. | 

The courses will be conducted by unt 
versity professors, directors, and teachers 
in secondary schools. Among the pro- 
fessors will be Alois Brandl, the noted 
Shakespeare authority, who lectures on 
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A lew Way Around An Old World! 


Different from any voyage hitherto known. Epoch-making in the his- 
tory of Educational and Pleasure travel. A rare opportunity to view the 
World from new angles, its color and variety, its strange life and 
stranger beauty. In a ship of luxury and desirable friendships, this 
cruise renders Travel an income-bearing investment through life. 

The South Sea Islands, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, the East Indies, 


Ceylon, South and East Africa and South Americaa major voyage of une 
ceasing interest. : 


The famous Cunard Cruise Ship , ‘FRANCON ‘i has again been chartered. 
Sailing from New York January 12th, from Los cAngeles, January 28th, 1927 
Returning to New York, June 2nd, 1927 












CThe MEDITERRANEAN 


The White Star Liner " FLIOMERIC” “crhe ship of Splendor" 
Sailing from New York January 22nd, Returning March 30th, 1927 
A voyage cf great comfort and charm on one of the largest, most 

luxurious ships in the World. 


Famous for its exquisite cuisine and ship service. Under direct Cook management— 
an organization unmatched in efficiency and unflaqqing courtesy. 


The itinerary covers: Madeira, Cadiz, Gibraltar, Algiers, La Goulette 
(Tunis), Naples, Athens (Phaleron Bay), Chanak Kalesi, Constantinople, 
Haifa, Jerusalem, Alexandria, Cairo, Palermo, Naples, Monaco, Gibraltar, 
Southampton, New York. 


Many shore excursions of intense interest. A long stayin Equpt, the Holy Land and 
elsewhere. Stop-over privileges in Europe. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 253 Broadway 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago St.Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 
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SALLEN S 
HARBOR 


For Particular People 


HOSE who feel that their 

vacation home should afford 

the same social refinement which 

f they enjoy in town will welcome 

the privilege of owning a home at 
Allen’s Harbor. 





Naturally secluded, and _ rigidly 
= restricted, it offers spacious home- 








7=~ _ sites of rare beauty amid the pines 
= on the shores of Nantucket Sound 
y and Allen’s Harbor, and among 
= congenial neighbors. 


Yachting, bathing, 
other sports. 
Booklet sent on request 


Carpe Cop REAL ESTATE 
TRUST 


Harwichport, Mass. 
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Investigate 


| EFORE investing your surplus funds, 
take the precaution of seeking the 

expert and conservative advice of the in- 
vestment houses and bankers represented 

| in the Financial Section of Harper’s Maga- 


| Eliminate the Loss 
in Investments 


For after all good invest ment opportunities 
predominate. Caution, Care, Investigation 
will reveal safe and profitable channels for 
your surplus funds. 
The Financial Article that appears in 


the July issue of Harper’s Magazine 
will help solve your investment problems. 


i Fiarper;s 
! ial pel 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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English literature; Professor Fried'aender 
on music; Professor Roetzsch on history; 
Professor Roethe on German literature; 
and Professor von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff on ancient literature. In addition to 
these, all of whom are from the University 
of Berlin, Professor Max Walter, formerly 
principal of the Musterschule at Frank- 
fort-on-Main, will lecture on methods of 
modern language teaching. 

The courses, in addition to the regular 
classes, will include informal discussions 
and social gatherings. Saturdays will be 
left free for excursions. 


* * * 


Among forthcoming events of interest 
in Europe are: 


Assisi, Italy: Opening of the Franciscan 
Year, August 3. 

Deauville: Grand Prix, August 10-17. 

Leghorn, Italy: Motor races, August. 

Isle of Wight: Cowes Regatta, August 3-6. 

Milan: Motor races, Grand Prix of Italy, 
September 5-12. 

Scotland: Grouse shooting season begins, 
August 12. 

Orange, France: Midsummer performances 
of the Comédie Frangaise at the old 
Roman Theatre, August. 

Utrecht: International Industries 
September. 

Madrid: Festival of the Spanish Race, 
October. 

Geneva: Press Congress of the World, 
October. 

Paris: Fifth Annual Radio Show, August- 
October. 

Malmé, Sweden: Eighth Annual Swedish 
Trade Fair, August 2-8. 

Ostend: Colonial and Maritime Exposi- 
tion, August. 

Padua: International horse races, October 
I-5. 

Bangor, Wales: Royal Welsh Agricultural 
Show, August 4-6. 

Dunoon, Scotland: Highland games, Au- 
gust. 

Dublin: Horse Show, August 3-6. 

Kandersteg, Switzerland: International 
Conference of Boy Scouts, August 22. 

Leipzig: Trade Fair, August 29-Septem- 
ber 4. 

Munich: Wagner and Mozart festivals, 
August 1-September 5. 

Stratford-on-Avon: Shakespeare Summer 
Festival, July-September. 


Fair, 
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New Fngland 


CONSERVATORY 
coe OF MUSIC erin 


Boston, Mass. 
Established 1867 


Pianoforte, Voice, Organ, Violin, Violoncello Operatic Department 
and all other Orchestral Instruments; Com- 
position, Harmony, History of Music, Theory, 
Solfeggio, Diction, Chorus, Choir Training, Orchestra of Eighty-Five 
Ensemble for Strings, Woodwind and Brass. 


Dramatic Department 


Free Privileges 
Department of Public School Music of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 
A three year course leading to Conservatory tunities of ensemble practice and appearing 
Diploma. before audiences with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 


English, Languages, Psychology and 
Education Dormitories for women students. 


Degrees of Bachelor of Music and Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, 
Bachelor of School Music, Granted General Manager 
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“I have not the slightest fear that the light kin- 
dled in Galilee will ever be put out.’’—DEAN INGE 


The FUTURE of 
CHRISTIANITY 


by WILLIAM RALPH INGE 


Tue future Christianity, according to the brilliant and 
distinguished Dean of St. Paul’s, London, will not 
accept the authority either of an infallible institution, 
or of an infallible book. It will be a religion of the 
spirit; expressing the religious philosophy of those 
who are called ‘‘modernists’’, — erroneously, because 
their beliefs are as old as Christianity itself. 
Dean Inge’s essay, which first appeared in Tue Forum, has now been published in 
booklet form. The first edition is limited to one thousand copies, printed on fine laid 
paper and specially bound. An unusual portrait of the Dean appears as frontispiece. 
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THE FORUM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 247 Park Avenue, New York 
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Buying on Instalment 


Last year about $6,500,000,000 worth 
of goods in the aggregate were sold in this 
country on the instalment plan out of a 
total estimated income of the American 
people of $60,000,000,000. About half the 
total business done on the partial pay- 
ment plan was in automobiles alone and of 
the remainder approximately a quarter 
represented sales of furniture. The re- 
mainder of this business was divided be- 
tween manufacturers of jewelry, washing 
machines, phonographs, vacuum clean- 
ers, pianos and radio apparatus, in 
roughly the order named. It is also signifi- 
cant that last year the retail value of 
automobiles sold exceeded $3,750,000,000, 
according to reliable estimates, the biggest 
volume on record, more than three quar- 
ters of a billion dollars worth more than 
the preceding year and more than seven 
times the volume of 1913. Moreover 
estimates vary between 75 and 80 per cent 
as the proportion of this business financed 
on time sales. 


general period of depression and wide- 
spread unemployment should ensue? 
Would not a great deal of bank credit be 
frozen in instalment loans just as a great 
deal of farmers’ loans in the depression of 
1920-21 were frozen, to the discomfiture 
of many middle western banks? The 
criticism is made that it is economically 
unsound for the people to mortgage their 
future incomes in this way. Accordingly a 
great deal of criticism has been directed 
at instalment selling on the ground that it 
is breeding a financial crisis. Since this has 
had a great deal to do with the cautious 
spirit which has been manifested in 
financial circles this year, it is time that 
this situation be carefully considered by 
investors. What are the facts? 

Judging from the criticism that has 
been leveled against this method of financ- 
ing retail sales the impression might be 
gained that this is something new. It is 
not. For at least fifty years pianos have 
been largely marketed on the instalment 
plan. For years furniture has been sold 
this way. Current estimates are that as 


Mere consideration of the size of these 
figures and the dependence of these in- 
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much as 85 per cent of all furniture sales 
are made on the instalment plan. At- 
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dustries on partial payment sales for their 
volume has created misgivings in some 
conservative quarters. Here this instal- 
ment credit paper is regarded as a ten- 
dency in the direction of inflation that is 
dangerous. The criticism is made that al- 
though merchandise has been sold and 
inventories may not be large, a huge 


quantity of goods remains yet to be paid 
for. What would happen, it is asked, if a 
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tention has been directed mainly to this 
plan by the tremendous expansion in the 
automobile industry in recent years since 
instalment sales came to be the accepted 
policy. If 80 per cent of the sales of motor 
cars in this country are sold on time it is 
self evident that the industry depends on 
this means of selling machines for its 
prosperity. The instalment question to- 
day is really the automobile sales ques- 
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tion. Radios, washing machines, vacuum 
cleaners, and other household electrical 
apparatus are being more widely distrib- 
uted on time sales than ever before, but 
these are small items beside the volume 
and value of motor cars sold on time. 


CHEAPER AUTOMOBILES 


Ever since Henry Ford began to pro- 
duce cars on a quantity basis the history 
of merchandising methods in the auto- 
mobile business has been one of con- 
stantly reaching down to new strata of 
buyers. In the early days of the industry 
an automobile cost from $5000 to $10,000 
and was available only to the very 
wealthy. When Mr. Ford appeared on 
the scene the motor car became more of a 
democratic affair. The ordinarily well-to- 
do family could afford a car, but at that 
time automobiles were sold for cash and 
the initial car meant all cash, for there was 
very little used car business then. As Ford 
increased the quantity of his output he 
passed the bulk of the advantage derived 
from decreased cost of production along to 
the public by reducing prices. Each suc- 
cessive reduction broadened the market 
and from a production of hundreds a day 
he increased his output to thousands. 
About five years ago, however, a great 
deal was heard about the saturation point 
being reached. By this it was assumed 
that the limit of new car buyers had sub- 
stantially been reached and that the bulk 
of sales thereafter would be replacement 
sales. While this saturation point talk has 
never been taken seriously in the motor 
industry, it nevertheless set the leaders 
seriously thinking of new ways of broaden- 
ing the distribution of cars. The instal- 
ment sale was the result. There were, 
these selling organizations estimated, 
thousands of people in this country who 
had sufficient earning power to enable 
them to pay for a new car in instalments, 
even if they had never shown the ability 
to save the $500 or $1000 in cash neces- 
sary to buy a car outright. The result was 
an expansion of nearly S0 per cent in total 
sales in the industry, while Mr. Ford 
stepped his production up from a thousand 
a day to ten thousand. 

Now if this manner of mortgaging 
future income was unsound we should have 
expected during the past two or three 
years to have seen some curtailment in 
ewe’ sxxvi 


other directions. One who obligates him- 
self to pay $25 or $50 a month in instal- 
ments on a new car out of a salary — or 
wage — of $150 or $200 must apparently 
cut down elsewhere. As yet we have seen 
no evidence that the American public has 
been skimping on food or cutting down on 
clothing or footwear; nor has there been 
any evidence that they are taking it out of 
the landlord in order to operate and main- 
tain a motor car. Consequently we should 
naturally suppose that they are saving 
less. Do the savings banks deposits indi- 
cate this? They do not. From the most re- 
liable estimate of savings bank deposits 
and depositors in this country it appears 
that there were twice as many people 
with savings bank accounts in 1920 as in 
1913. And in 1925 there were well over 
twice as many with savings bank accounts 
as in 1920. To be exact the number in- 
creased from 11,300,000 in 1913 to 20,- 
goo0,000 in 1920 and 43,850,000 in 1925. 
Moreover, savings in dollars increased 
steadily. Where total deposits were $8,- 
820,000,000 in 1913 they were $14,672,- 
000,000 in 1920; $23,134,000,000 in 1925. 
Life insurance is another form of saving. 
In 1913 there was only $16,587,000,000 of 
life insurance in force. By 1920 it had 
more than doubled, with $35,091,000,000 
in force and in 1925 it had more than 
doubled again, with $72,000,000,000 of 
insurance estimated in force at the end of 
the year. We find, then, that although 
more automobiles, and everything else so 
far as that goes, were sold on time in 1925 
than ever before, the people of this coun- 
try actually saved more than they ever 
did before. And we only have to examine 
the records for new building to find that 
they bought more homes and better 
homes than they ever did before. 
Perhaps the reply to this is that the 
people earned more than ever before. 
Unfortunately statistics of aggregate sal- 
ary and wages are not readily available. 
But possibly the very success of the 
automobile industry itself has something 
to do with this. Let us consider the views 
of an authority on this subject. Replying 
to a questionnaire sent to leading manu- 
facturers by one of New York’s large 
banks, which was seeking the truth about 
instalment selling, namely the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, A. R. Ersk'ne, 
President of the Studebaker Corporation, 
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pointed out that if the practice of selling 
automobiles on the instalment plan were 
discontinued, the effect would be dis- 
astrous on American industry. His reason- 
ing was that as only 25 per cent of the 
buyers of new cars pay cash and perhaps 
another 10 per cent could qualify, the 
remaining 65 per cent would have to do 
without and consequently only 35 per 
cent as many cars would be built. “There- 
fore,” he stated “about 1,500,000 persons 
would be thrown out of employment and 
social distress would immediately seize 
upon the industrial region north of the 
Ohio River.” From this it would appear 
that the maintenance of prosperity in this 
country is dependent to no small degree 
on the prosperity of the motor industry 
and that the maintenance of prosperity 
in the motor industry is dependent to a 
great extent on the instalment selling 
plan. To kill the instalment sales move- 
ment would seem to be more costly than 
the cure of a so-called unhealthy financial 
situation which it desires to effect. 


Tue Economists’ REPoRT 


Last winter the economic policy com- 


mission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation was instructed to prepare a study 
of the instalment sales situation. A sub- 
committee was appointed comprising 
seven of the nation’s most prominent 
bankers and the committee appointed an 
eminent economist to make the study. 
The result of this study was evidently 
quite contrary to the expectations of the 
bankers. In substance it heartily endorsed 
instalment selling. The bankers had evi- 
dently made up their minds, however, as 
to just what kind of report was desired 
and accordingly refused to accept the 
opinion of its own commission. The facts 
as found by Milan V. Ayres, the econo- 
mist commissioned, are interesting. Of 
chief importance is the evidence that much 
less instalment credit is outstanding at 
any one time than is commonly believed. 
Mr. Ayres found that while total time 
sales of $6,467,000,000 were made in 1925, 
covering all lines of merchandise on which 
information was available, 26.6 per cent 
was paid down in cash, leaving $4,747,- 
000,000 as the amount of instalment debt 
created. But, he found, payments are 
constantly being made on the principal 
of this amount and accordingly maximum 
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amount of instalment debt outstanding at 
any one time was only $2,744,000,000. 
This figure may be better visualized when 
it is realized that it is only about a quarter 
of the amount that Americans have in- 
vested abroad; that it is a merest fraction 
of total bank loans in this country; that 
it is about equal to what members of the 
New York Stock Exchange alone were 
borrowing from the banks a few months 
ago; and that it is only 4.6 per cent of the 
total amount American people earned 
last year. A point that is often overlooked 
in this connection is that this debt is 
liquid. Were instalment sales to cease 
tomorrow the total instalment debt 
would be reduced to 14 per cent of the 
purchase price of goods in six months and 
2 per cent in a year. And of most im- 
portance is Mr. Ayres’ conclusion that if 
a period of depression came new buying 
would slow down more rapidly than pay- 
ments and the bulk of the instalment 
debt would be liquidated without general 
collapse. 


AsuseE or CREDIT 


It is the abuse of the instalment method 
of selling that has justified most of the 
criticism directed against it. These abuses 
have developed in two directions. First, 
in the adoption of instalment sales 
methods in certain industries where the 
practice is questionable; second where in- 
dividuals have obliged themselves to pay 
more on instalments than they can afford 
to pay. Sales of clothing and even shoes 
on the instalment plan have been pro- 

sed. 

Obviously these goods have little or 
no resale value. Their usefulness would 
cease before the loan was paid under 
ordinary conditions and there is no pro- 
tection for the seller in the event of de- 
fault of payment. Under stress of com- 
petition, particularly in the automobile 
industry, inducements have been made 
to buyers in the way of unreasonably long 
terms for instalment payments or little 
or nothing for the “down” payment. 
Usually 30 per cent is required in cash in 
this industry and the remainder in twelve 
equal monthly instalments. More careful 
examination of the ability of the borrower 
to pay, of his credit standing, is needed. 
These are abuses that must be eliminated 
and doubtless will be. But to condemn the 
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entire method of instalment selling be- 
cause abuses have developed would be 
about as unreasonable as to condemn the 
entire system of commercial banking be- 
cause abuses of commercial credit oc- 
casionally develop. 


ULTIMATE SAVING 


Instalment credit reaches its maximum 
usefulness where it is utilized in the 
acquirement of capital or capital goods. 
The purchase of a washing machine may 
mean a direct saving in laundry bills. 
The purchase of an automobile may mean 
important economies in transportation 
costs, for the salesman in a sparsely 
settled district or for the carpenter from 
his home to the job not near a car line. 
Use of building and loan association 
credit may and has enabled millions to 
own their homes who never could have 
afforded to pay cash, a direct saving in 
rent ultimately, and a distinct boon to 
the community which is always better off 
when settled by home owners rather than 
renters. 

Over 4,000,000 people are purchasing 
homes in this way to-day. 

Unfortunately instalment selling of 
capital in the shape of bonds and stocks 
has never reached important proportions 
in this country. Theoretically this is a 
highly desirable and wholesome thing; 
practically it has not been a success. It 
has often been practised by unscrupulous 
dealers, and while there are a few im- 
portant and responsible houses who do 
sell securities on instalment payments, 
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Science Notes 
C. K. OcpEN 


Tue INFLUENCE OF THE Moon 


48 HE History of Science is one of the 
most neglected fields of historical 
research, but when the record is more 
fully available we shall probably be sur- 
prised to find how many “superstitions” 
men of science have at first ridiculed and 
then approached with respect. Dr. Free 
has recently explained in this section the 
reasons which have led to the conclusion 
that the alchemists of the middle ages 
must not be regarded as charlatans. 
Professor Breasted is now working on an 
Egyptian papyrus which suggests that the 
Egyptians of the seventeenth century 
B. C., who were once regarded as little 
better than sorcerers, had a knowledge of 
the localization of brain functions which 
has only recently been surpassed by 
modern psychologists; a scientific basis 
has been provided for many of the bizarre 
claims of Palmistry; and in the present 
issue of THE Forum Mr. Munro Fox deals 
with the beliefs of the ancients concerning 
the influence of the Moon on human and 
animal life. He has revealed some strange 
facts, which must interest everyone who 
has been puzzled by the effects of the 
moon, — and of moonlight. 

The influence of the Sun on human and 
sub-human affairs has always been more 
palpable. The Earth itself was once a part 
of the sun, and Professor Perrier in his 
now translated The Earth Before History 
gives us a fascinating account of the ways 
in which we are still dependent on our 
fiery forbear. The most curious and least 
understood phenomena here indicated 
are those known as “cyclical”. To the 
sequences of day and night and of the 
seasons we have grown accustomed, but 
the nature of the major rhythms is still 
wrapped in mystery. Economists are 
already seriously considering the theory 
that trade fluctuations are connected 
with the recurrent appearance of “sun- 
spots”, just as doctors will soon be seri- 
ously considering the cyclical recurrence 
of disease-epidemics. In particular it 
seems probable that if we were not so 
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much at the mercy of names we should 
realize that what were known in earlier 
times as Sweating Sicknesses were in 
reality forms of Influenza, though what 
kind of morbific “influence” inflicts these 
periodic massacres on us we may not 
discover till medical research devotes as 
much attention to the planets as to the 
microbes. At present we study, after the 
event, the minute organisms active in the 
diseased body and suppose that because 
in certain cases some tiny pest entered our 
system and put us in a fever, we are always 
more likely to find the “cause”’ of every 
disease in Endowed Institutes than in the 
Cyclical Influences of those heavenly 
bodies which control our sleeping and 
waking, our growth and our decay. 


Tue Tipat THEORY 
What Mr. Fox discovered in the Red 


Sea was that the ancients were right in 
regarding the moon as responsible for the 
excellence of Pharaoh’s oysters. What he 
has not yet discovered is why they were 
right! And it is worth while to inquire 
more closely into the question, because it 
shows how astute scientists have to be, — 
even about a paltry little oyster. More- 
over, if we could discover what precisely 
affects the oyster, we should be much 
nearer to an understanding of the tragic 
physiological effect of the moon on women; 
so the reader will understand why, di- 
rectly the trail is discovered, so many 
scientists will follow so hot on the scent 
of Mr. Fox. Let us inquire, therefore, why 
the most plausible suggestion fails, so 
that Tue Forum may both be first in the 
field and in at the death. 

There are two obvious rhythmic effects 
of the moon on the earth’s surface, the 
tides and the moonlight; and though it is 
true that the ordinary twelve-hour tidal 
rhythm due to the ebb and flow of the 
tides has little bearing on the important 
problems raised, there is also, it must be 
remembered, a longer tidal rhythm with a 
fortnightly period. Everyone has heard 
of the spring tides. These are tides bigger 
than the usual ones. Once a fortnight sun 
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and moon are one behind the other in the 
heavens. In this position they help one 
another, both pulling the same way. In 
consequence, the tides are greater than 
usual once a fortnight. And once a fort- 
night, too, at the lowest tides, the shore 
creatures are exposed for a longer time 
than usual to air, heat, and light. This 
exposure affects their respiration and 
may impress upon them a fortnightly 
rhythm in many of their vital functions. 
For example, certain marine worms lay 
their eggs at each spring tide only; and 
certain sea-weeds produce crops of spores 
at fortnightly intervals. 


Now the Mediterranean sea-urchins 


studied by Mr. Fox have no lunar rhythm 
in their spawning. They shed their eggs 
into the water at any time, quite irrespec- 





The waning moon, which has an influence 


on shell-fish 
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tive of what phase the moon may be in. 
The fact that this is so, while the Suez 
urchins spawn only at each full moon, 
might argue a tidal cause for this spawning 
rhythm; for it is well known that the tides 
are almost non-existent in the Mediter- 
ranean. Alike on the Riviera and at 
Alexandria the tide does not go up and 
down, but in the Red Sea the ebb and 
flow are considerable. The Red Sea 
urchins, then, might perhaps be affected 
by the moon while those of the Mediter- 
ranean would not be influenced, because 
of the presence of tides in the former and 
their absence in the latter sea. Yet in 
England, where the tides are bigger still, 
the moon is without effect on the dates at 
which urchins spawn. And further re- 
flection shows that the tides cannot really 
be the cause of the Suez sea-urchins’ 
spawning period. For the urchins do not 
shed their eggs once a fortnight, at each 
spring tide; they do so once a month, at 
every second spring tide, that is to say 
at each full moon. 


Moon LIGHT AND ELECTRICITY 


After the tides the next most probable 
lunar cause of the urchin’s behavior at 
Suez is the light of the moon. In the Red 
Sea the summer nights are cloudless, so 
that shore-dwelling sea beasts such as the 
sea-urchins get full benefit of the moon’s 
radiation. In northern climes this is very 
different where half the nights are cloudy. 
Furthermore, at Suez the creatures live 
close in to the coast in shallow water 
which again exposes them directly to the 
moonlight. Now the material required to 
build up the bulky new roes once each 
month must necessarily come from with- 
out, and this material must be supplied by 
the animal’s food. It is conceivable, there- 
fore, that when the moon is shining the 
sea-urchins are stimulated to move about 
more and eat greater quantities of the 
sea-weeds which supply their nourish- 
ment. Yet a regular examination of the 
contents of the urchins’ intestines showed 
no evidence of such increased feeding 
when the moon is out. 

It is possible that moonlight might act 
directly upon the sea-urchins just as 
sunlight does upon a plant, yet it would 
be very strange if such a direct effect of 
moonlight were at all appreciable. For 
the light falling upon the creatures on 
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moonlight nights is an insignificant pro- 
portion of that received by them daily 
from the summer sun in an Egyptian 
cloudless sky; and full moonlight is only 
one six-hundred-thousandth of the in- 
tensity of sunlight. Nevertheless, this 
does not conclusively put moonlight out 
of court. Speculation is really idle. As 
Francis Bacon said three centuries ago 
of the oysters and cockles, experiments 
should be tried. Sea-urchins should be 
kept in cages exposed for long continued 
periods to artificial light and to darkness. 
The advice is good, but unfortunately 
the experiment would be very costly. 
The Suez urchin is large, — often meas- 
uring a foot in diameter; and several hun- 
dreds of individuals would have to be 
caged for the experiment, —a very big 
order. So our curiosity must remain for 
the present unsatisfied, — unless perhaps 
we learn something startling next year 
from the study of the effects of polarized 
light itself, in which various American 
physicists have agreed to take part. 
If they do, we may be relied upon to:give 
tongue once more. Meanwhile let us not 
despise the superstitions of the ancients. 


“FRoM THE OysTER TO THE EAGLE” 


We have seen that the human impor- 
tance of such discoveries as the above lies 
in the fact that if men and animals are 
branches of the same tree they may have 
similar reactions to the same cyclic lunar 
influences. But let us now pursue an even 
more fascinating hypothesis. After reading 
my notes in the last issue, a thoughtful 
correspondent sent me the following from 
Victor Hugo’s Les Misérables: — 

“T am convinced that if our souls were 
visible to the eye, we should see clearly 
that, strange as it may seem, every indi- 
vidual of the human species corresponds to 
one of the species in the animal creation; and 
we could readily recognize what has hardly 
been suspected by thought, that, from the 
oyster to the eagle, from the pig to the 
tiger, all the animals are in man, and each 
of them is in some particular man — 
sometimes even, several at once.” 


Science, we reply, cannot follow a liter- 
ary fancy, any more than it can be 
influenced by Eastern theories of the 
transmigration of souls, which were doubt- 
less invented partly in order to explain 
the strange similarities which Victor Hugo 
here recognizes. 


An Outraceous Hyporue_sis 


But artists, and in particular cartoon- 
ists, often see things which scientists 
overlook; and, after all, how can a theory 
of evolution stop short at the admission 
of vestigial organs, at a developmental 
account of every smallest structural fea- 
ture in the body, and at the theoretical 
possibility of dealing with all our be- 
havior, thought, and emotion in biological 
terms? Ought we not even to expect to 
find many animal types breaking out in 
human form, whether as a result of factors 
inherent in the germ-plasm, the genes 
which Professor Jennings describes in his 
Prometheus; or as the product of an 
identical environment moulding two plas- 
tic though diverse organic systems? 

Men !ook like monkeys because there is 
the monkey-element in man. Sharks look 
like submarines because the navigation 
of the ocean depths imposes a certain 
“convergent” form and structure. Why 
do some men resemble wolves and others 
cats? Clearly there may be both physio- 
logical causes, connected with organic 
evolution, and also environmental causes 
producing the resemblances associated 
with “convergence”’. 

To discuss the physiological side in 
relation to the general problem of “types” 
would require the aid of photographs, and 
the assistance of artists, which a number 
of medical men are already enlisting, — 
particularly the anthropologist, Dr. Mac- 
Auliffe in Paris. I shall be glad to receive 
any communications or pictorial matter 
which readers of THE Forum care to 
send. Meanwhile, I may recall the work 
of Mr. R. Lowe Thompson which I men- 
tioned last month, on the influence of 
Hunting in selecting and moulding our 
minds and bodies. 


WoLrF-MEN AND CaT-FOLK 


If man had to depend on the wild prod- 
ucts of nature for at least a hundred 
centuries, it is important to bear in mind 
the sort of specialization which must have 
prevailed during this immense period, 
more than twenty times as long as the 
whole recorded history of “civilization” 
itself. Even if Sir Flinders Petrie can 
persuade Egyptologists this summer that 
the starting point must be taken back 
from 5000 B.C. in Egypt to 18,000 B.C. 
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SCIENCE NOTES 


in the Caucasus, so short, localized, and 
broken a period of progress can have had 
very little effect in altering the more 
deeply seated tendencies and reactions 
engendered in the previous 100,000 years. 
And twentieth century man still remains 
largely dependent upon game. 

Now the nature of hunting is such that 
we are always concerned with one of two 
fundamental methods, the active and the 
passive. In man the active method is 
based on pursuit and pulling down 
(chiefly with the aid of horses), on swift 
movement, endurance, strength, and dar- 
ing, and in particular it requires a very 
high degree of codperation and concerted 
action. The passive method is essentially 
that of lying in wait for and leaping on 
the victim, quietly stalking and ambush- 
ing it, and using all the devices of hook, 
snare, and pitfall. 

We do not know where men first 
domesticated plants and animals. Archae- 
ologists hover between the Nile and the 
Caucasus, and are at present inclined to 
point to the hill slopes on the Iranian 
plateau and the “fertile crescent” which 
limits the basin of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, and was known, before science 
re-discovered it, as the Garden of Eden. 
Here or hereabouts the cat-folk (Noah, 
it will be recalled, had no difficulty in 
enticing the animals into the Ark) evolved 
the simple agricultural and pastoral com- 
munities which afterwards gave rise to the 
adjacent mud-bound civilizations of Mes- 
opotamia, Egypt, and the Indus. Their 
“science” and their “inventions”, — 
but this brings us tvo close to the question 
debated by Professor Elliot Smith and 
Dr. Malinowski in the present issue; and 
it would be indiscreet to settle on shiny 
paper what the Editor has decreed shall 
emerge from the laborious clash of facts 
on the rough. 

Suffice it to say that the active hunters 
are the wolf-men, the passive hunters the 
cat-folk. And this distinction, if we accept 
it at all, is clearly more fundamental and 
more helpful than the current divisions of 
mankind into objective and subjective 
types or “extravert” and “introvert”. 
For all these classifications are static and 
partial, whereas Mr. Thompson not only 
gives us an evolutionary explanation of 
character and behavior but enables us to 
see how types may be combined. 
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SCIENCE — SEALS — THEIR FATE 

Everyone will be able to develop this 
distinction for himself and to discover 
whether he and his friends are more wolf- 
ish than catty. In many cases, of course, 
we shall expect to find intermediate types 
in modern civilizations. Thus Stefansson, 
eminent alike as a thinker and an explorer, 
says in his Hunters of the Great North: 
“Because hunting is pleasanter than 
taking care of the dog-teams or building 
the camps, I have generally assigned the 
hunting to myself, while my Eskimo or 
white companions have had to do the 
harder and more difficult work.” This was 
in quest of caribou, -of which there are 
probably over 25,000,000 in Canada, — 
protected from over-population only be- 
cause they have “one great enemy, the 
wolf, which kills several times as many as 
do the human hunters.” Now wolves, — 
which, by the way, as Stefansson has 
shown, never hunt in packs, — secure 
caribou by rushing after them and wear- 
ing them down in the chase; but it needs a 
cat-man, practising “science” of the 
same order as that of the fisher, to secure 
the wily seal. “I went to the top of an ice 
hummock and studied the seal carefully 
through my glasses. Previous to this I 
had often watched seals and had checked 
them with my watch to find out how long 
at a time they sleep. The average Alaskan 
seal sleeps about seven times as much as 
he stays awake.”’ The average length of 
his naps is about thirty-five seconds and 
the average length of the waking periods 
is about five seconds. Every thirty seconds 
he lifts up his head to make sure there is 
no polar bear approaching, — and five 
seconds later, while he dozes again, the 
scientific cat-folk can crawl a few feet 
nearer to their mouse. 

In modern life so versatile a hunter, 
inheriting the qualities of both “types”, 
will necessarily find it difficult to decide 
between a scientific and a roving career. 
But in general the cat-folk pull wires in 
Wall Street or indulge in litigation and 
introspection, while the wolf-men pull 
triggers in Africa or indulge in polo and 
behaviorism. It is clear, too, that the old 
craving of the hunters for action and 
rapidity persists in the racing motorist 
and the airman as well as the desire to 
possess large cars capable of speeds that 
are far beyond our needs. 
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A Street Scene in an old Spanish City 
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AuTUMN FEstTIVITIES IN SPAIN 


dy HE Spanish autumn festivities, which 
were held for the first time last year 
in Madrid, will be celebrated in augmented 
form this year between October 10 and 25. 
One of the principal features of the fes- 
tivities will be the Festival of the Spanish 
Race, the Fiesta de la Raza, held on 
October 12 in commemoration of the dis- 
covery of America. It is a custom for this 
fiesta to be held wherever there are 
colonies of Spanish people, but the great- 
est of all such celebrations is in Madrid 
at the Royal Opera House, near the palace. 
‘Talented persons of the Spanish race 
are expected to contribute to such enter- 
tainment as may be arranged in celebra- 
tion of this event in the place where they 
happen to be. 

A battle of flowers, athletic events, 
motor races, and horse races, special 
theatrical performances, art exhibits, and 
bullfights are all on the fortnight’s pro- 
gram of festivities arranged for Madrid. 


There will also be special features with 
the songs and dances of the different 
provinces, such as Andalusia, Aragon, 
Asturias, Castilla, Galicia, Navarra, and 
Valencia. These performances, with the 
characteristic music and colorful cos- 
tumes, are delightfully interesting and 
representative of the romance and charm 
synonymous with the name of Spain. 
These autumn events, which are hence- 
forth to be held annually, are planned on 
a very comprehensive scale to typify the 
national life and customs. The weather is 
generally fine in Spain at that time of year. 
Madrid and some of the other principal 
cities of Spain have done much within 
recent years to increase their appeal to 
tourists. Improvements of many kinds 
have been carried out, and many fine new 
hotels have been built. The rates at the 
most of these are quite reasonable. There 
are yet numbers of enchanting little 


Spanish towns where a good inn would be 
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a godsend. This shortcoming will no 
doubt be remedied to a considerable extent 
within the next few years, as those in- 
terested in promoting the tourist business 
believe that Spain will soon entertain 
visitors in numbers to compare with 
those of her neighbors, France and Italy. 
Americans have shown a_ remarkably 
increased interest in Spain recently. Last 
year there were some 35,000 to 40,000 
visitors from this country, in contrast 
to only about 3,000 two years earlier. 

The capital city, where the autumn 
festivities are to be held, is within easy 
reach of several others of Spain’s centres 
of scenic and historic interest. El Escorial, 
famous monastery and burial place of 
the Kings of Spain, is only an hour away 
by motor, or a couple of hours by train. 
Ancient and picturesque Toledo is also 
within a couple of hours. About the same 
distance is Aranjuez, especially noted for 
its wonderful gardens and for the Royal 
Palace, which is shown to visitors. Auto 
excursions are run from Madrid to Sego- 
via, mediaeval Castilian city whose castle 
and Roman aqueduct are among its most 
interesting tourist attractions. Valladolid 
is famous as the place where Columbus 
died and Philip the Second was born. 
Seville, the gem of Andalusia and the most 
typically Moorish city of Spain, is only 
a day’s journev from Madrid. Cordova, 
ancient capital of the Moors, and Gra- 
nada, their last stronghold in Spain, chiefly 
noted for its Alhambra, are places of 
perennial beauty and interest. 

In none of the easily accessible coun- 
tries of Europe will the visitor find more 
that is truly picturesque and character- 
istically native, while the conditions of 
travel are much the same as elsewhere on 
the Continent. There are comfortable 
express trains on all the main lines, and 
the more frequent stops of the slower 
trains add to rather than detract from 
the delights of travel, as they give op- 
portunity to watch the activites of the 
small town transferred to the station 
platform. 

On the day of a fiesta or an important 
bullfight, it is a fine sight to see carriages 
passing with pretty girls in their bright 
Manila shawls, matadors in their daz 
zlingly embroidered capes, and _ their 
assistants in scarcely less brilliant cos- 
tume. As one listens to the enthusiasm of 
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the cheering crowds, the gay laughter and 
chatter all about, one realizes that Spain 
is still a country with a spirit of its own, 
a gaiety and independence that can afford 
to cling to the old so long as it is pictur- 
esque and charming. 


* * * 


A new automobile circuit was started 
in France recently which enables tourists 
to visit in a few hours the vineyards of 
Bergundy, one of the riches and glories 
of France, as well as taking them through 
the quaint cities and little known towns 
of the beautiful Cote d’Or. The trip starts 
from Dijon, a city renowned the world 
over for its excellent cooking and wines. 
This, however, is not its only claim to 
fame, for it is also one of the most in- 
teresting cities of the country, partly 
owing to its important and powerful 
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position in the past when it was the capital 
of the Duchy of Burgundy, and also on 
account of its beautiful churches, monu- 
ments and old ducal palace, which is now 


a museum. 
* * * 


Other events of interest in Europe this 
autumn will be: 


Paris: First World-wide Motion Picture 
Congress, Sept. 27—Oct. 3. 

Venice: Italian Opera Festival, armen 

Margate, England: Music Festival, Sept. 
12-16. 

Busseto, Italy: Twenty-fifth Verdi Com- 
memoration Festival, September. 

Basle, Switzerland: International Exhibi- 
tion of Inland Navigation and Water 
Power, until Sept. 15. 

Milan: Motor races, Grand Prix of Italy, 
September 5~12; Autumn Season of the 
Scala Opera. 

Scotland: Grouse shooting season. 

Utrecht: International Industries 
September. 

Newmarket, England: Racing season be- 
gins, October 1. 

Geneva: League of Nations assembles 
first week in September; Press Congress 
of the World, October. 

Paris: Fifth Annual! Radio Show, 
October. 

Frankfurt, Germany: International Au- 
tumn Fair, Sept. 26-29. 

Padua: International horse races, October 


I-5. 


Fair, 


August- 
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Public Utility Securities 


Within the past few months the laws 
governing the investments of savings 
banks in bonds of certain gas and electric 
companies have been materially broad- 
ened in Massachusetts. Coincident with 
the efforts that were being made in Massa- 
chusetts to widen the field of public 
utility investments for the savings banks 
similar efforts were being made in the 
state of New York, but to the surprise of 
many bankers, this bill was defeated. 
Most of the New England states have 
rather broad laws permitting the savings 
banks to invest in bonds of approved pub- 
lic utility enterprises and the trend is now 
definitely in the general direction of 
broadening the market for utility corpora- 
tion bonds elsewhere in this country. The 
importance of the question of legality of 
investment in public utility bonds to the 
average investor is, obviously, the relation 
it has to the market price of such secu- 
rities: In the Eastern states, at least, the 
savings banks comprise one of the most 
important groups of institutional buyers 
of bonds. Like those of the life insurance 
companies, these purchases are generally 
permanent and not simply for the tem- 
porary employment of funds that are 
likely to be needed before long. The list 
of eligible bonds is not large and accord- 
ingly the competition for these bonds is 
exceedingly keen. The effect, therefore, 


is to enable the favored public utility 
corporation to finance its capital require- 
ments on a most economical basis and the 
oy XXXIV 
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general effect is to maintain a high degree 
of investment confidence in such bonds. 

It is not our purpose here to consider 
in detail the trend of bond prices, but 
rather to point out some of the advantages 
which public utility issues possess which 
are of particular importance to investors 
now. Nevertheless price and prospects 
do enter into the discussion to some ex- 
tent. Of bonds in general there is every 
reason to adopt a most bullish attitude. 
Most of these reasons have already been 
outlined in these columns in recent issues 
of Tue Forum. The large gold supply of 
this country, the abundant supply of bank 
credit, the cheapness of money rates, 
the redemption of the national debt, the 
prospect that many nations which have 
been borrowing in this country at high 
rates of interest will do more financing 
at home, in short the general tendency in 
time of peace, as contrasted with war 
periods, for capital to accumulate more 
rapidly than it can be consumed; all of 
these are factors pointing to a lower yield 
for good bonds in the future, or to-put it 
differently, high prices for bonds. So far 
as public utility bonds are concerned the 
probability is that they will advance to a 
grade higher standing in the estimation 
of investors. The four major groups of 
investment bonds are municipals, rail- 
roads, public utilities and industrials. The 
yield basis is a good measure of the rela- 
tive popularity of the three groups with 
investors. As this is written municipals 
are selling on about a 3.90 to 4.25 per cent 
basis, depending on the name of the issu- 
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ing city. Good railroad mortgage bonds 
on a 4% per cent basis or lower, while 
choice public utility issues are generally 
above a 4°4 per cent basis, with yields 
of 5 per cent or more the general rule. 
For some time it has been predicted that 
sooner or later public utility bonds would 
cross the rails and the spread has been 
steadily narrowing in recent years. One 
authority’ on the subject said not long 
ago, “‘ Personally, it is my idea that before 
we get through we shall see the best 
bonds, railroads and utilities alike, selling 
on pretty close to a 4 per cent basis.” 


Gas AND ELEcTRIC 


If the question of investment record 
and of “ability to pay” is the sole test 
of the desirability of a bond for invest- 
ment, then there is no doubt in the mind 
of the writer as to the preference for 
utilities, with particular reference to 
bonds of electric and gas companies. 
So far as is known no important company 
of this type has undergone a receivership 
during the past decade or two; in fact 
the claim has been made that no important 
company has reduced or passed a dividend 
on its preferred stock during the past ten 
years. So far as the bondholders are con- 
cerned, therefore, there is little that could 
be desired from the standpoint of invest- 
ment record. Certainly the railroads have 
no comparable record for stability. Be 
it noted, furthermore, that the past decade 
has been far from a satisfactory one in the 
public utility industry as a whole. During 
the war the cost of everything that went 
into the manufacture of gas or the pro- 
duction of electricity went up sharply at 
the expense of satisfactory profits. In 
some cases the only relief was through ad- 
vances in rates, although this does not 
appear to have been the remedy sought 
by the electric power and light companies, 
whose boast in some sections of the coun- 
try is that electricity is one of the very 
few commodities selling below the pre- 
war level. In the main relief has been 
sought and achieved by increasing effi- 
ciency of production and distribution of 
these services, and consequently lowering 
the cost. 

Mere growth is not necessarily a con- 
clusive test of a good investment, even 
if that expansion in gross revenues has 
been attended by a corresponding ex- 
Tmeswreted xxxvi 


pansion in net. The law of diminishing 
returns, for one thing, may be a factor to 
consider. Additions to any industry may 
increase both gross and net, but the capi- 
tal invested in that addition must carry 
itself and leave something over. Growth is 
a fundamental consideration for the in- 
vestor in stocks perhaps, but by no means 
indispensable in a good bond so long as 
the corporation issuing that bond is not 
retrogressing. Nevertheless, growth, ex- 
pansion and increase are commonly as- 
sociated with progressivism and in the 
case of the electric and gas industry the 
advancement in the past few decades has 
been phenomenal. Only a quarter of a 
century ago the total capital investment 
of the electric light industry was around 
$500,000,000. It has grown fifteen-fold 
since then, current estimates placing the 
capital investment at $7,500,000,000. 
The gas industry has shown a remarkable 
growth at the same time, disproving at 
once the old theory that the development 
of the electrical industry would displace 
the gas company. Between Igor and 1925 
total sales of the gas manufacturing 
companies in this country expanded three 
hundred per cent and since the first in- 
candescent light was invented sales of 
the industry have expanded 1700 per 
cent. The answer in this case simply is that 
gas has found a most profitable expansion 
in the direction of heating in contrast with 
its original service for lighting. 


Jupcinc PoTenTIALITIES 


This element of growth in the electric 
light and power industry is so fundamen- 
tal to the nation’s economic progress, 
however, that its potentialities are well 
worth considering in more detail. Not 
long ago the chief executive of one of the 
largest public utility enterprises in the 
country estimated that the total domestic 
consumption of electricity in this country 
was about seven billion kilowatt hours 
per annum, but that the possible domestic 
consumption of these homes was ninety- 
nine billions. In other words the domestic 
consumption is but seven per cent of its 
theoretical maximum. In this connection 
it was brought out, for instance, that 
about 94 per cent of the homes in this 
country are without servants and com- 
prise the logical market for electric wash- 
ing machines, irons, dishwashers, re- 
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frigerators and other labor-saving devices 
made available by the use of electricity. 
While 71 per cent of these homes are 
equipped with electric flatirons, only 31 
per cent have vacuum cleaners, 21 per 
cent clothes washers, and other appliances 
run to very small proportions. The in- 
dustrial field for electrical consumption, 
as distinct from the domestic field, is now 
estimated at only about 44 per cent of the 
total potential development, while the 
field for heating by electricity, which now 
runs about 1,300,000,000 kilowatts is 
estimated to have a potential capacity 
of some 67,000,000,000 kilowatts. Elec- 
trification of the railroads has hardly been 
more than begun and it is estimated that 
the farmers could use to advantage nine 
times as much electricity as they now 
consume, the present consumption running 
about two billion kilowatts per annum. 

Some of the nation’s business men who 
have been giving thought to this problem 
see in the enlarged distribution of elec- 
tricity important social consequences. 
Guy E. Tripp, president of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co., 
recently raised the question whether it 
would not tend to decentralize industry, 
whether instead of industrial development 
in this country tending to overcrowd the 
large cities, the use of electricity would 
not drive industries out to the rural 
districts. “An outstanding example of 
these forces,” he observed, “‘is the move- 
ment of the cotton mills to the rural 
districts of the South, but equally in- 
structive is the dispersal of the printing 
industry from its stronghold in New York 
to towns as far west as Ohio. California is 
already dotted with small industrial 
plants and it is not improbable that many 
of the great manufactories of the Atlantic 
Seaboard and Middle West will provide 
for their growth in small unit plants, 
each devoted to the production of certain 
standardized parts. To mention a specific 
instance the Ford Motor Co. is decen- 
tralizing certain of its operations.” What- 
ever the social and economic effect of the 
growth of the consumption of electricity 
may be it is still clear that the industry 
is still relatively in its infancy. 


Capirau For Pusiic Utiiries 
All this means a continuation of the 
tremendous demand for capital for the 
Wesirated XX XVIII 


industry that has been in evidence in 
recent years. In 1925, it is estimated by 
the Commercial § Financial Chronicle, 
that for the public utility industry as a 
whole there was $1,496,000,000 of new 
capital raised. Some idea of the propor- 
tionate demand for this industry con- 
trasted with others is afforded by the 
realization that it is more than all the 
new capital raised last year for the rail- 
roads, the iron, steel and automobile 
industries, the coal and copper mines, 
and the oil and rubber companies com- 
bined. The utilities alone took about one- 
third of the total amount of new capital 
raised for all corporate purposes last year 
and about half of this was for the electric 
power and light companies alone. The 
indications now are that the electric 
power and light companies will spend 
$750,000,000 more in 1926 for new con- 
struction. This new construction runs 


into gigantic figures. It is not so many 
years ago that the decision to construct 
the Panama Canal was announced with 
about as much of an awe-inspiring effect 
as would have greeted the finding of the 


eighth wonder of the world. This enter- 
prise took nearly a decade to bring to 
completion and the expenditure of $360,- 
000,000. Now one of the great electric 
companies of Southern California has a 
single project under way which will in- 
volve the expenditure of $375,000,000. 
One great engineering and construction 
company alone, with headquarters in 
New England, handles over $100,000,000 
worth of public utility business a year. 
Clearly the demand for capital for the 
public utilities in the next decade is going 
to be tremendous and public utility 
securities are going to become more and 
more familiar to investors. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS 


Present indications are, according to 
careful estimates by bankers, that about 
half of the new capital required for the 
electric power and light industry in the 
next year or two will be acquired through 
the sale of *onds; about 30 per cent 
through the sale of preferred stocks and 
the balance through common. stock. 
Apparently much of the preferred stock 
sold will be to customers, the customer 
ownership movement having gained im- 
portant headway in recent years. About 
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What are the reasons for the strong confidence in 
which Smith Bonds are held by investors all over the 
world? Why isit that thousands of men and women, 
in every state of the United States and in 33 countries 
and territories abroad, send their money to The 
F. H. Smith Company for investment? 


F you have $100 to $100,000 or 

more to invest, or if you save 
$50 or more a month, the 
answers to these questions are im- 
portant to you. For the reasons 
that have impelled these investors 
to select Smith Bonds are the 
same considerations that are up- 
permost in your mind when you 
have funds to invest. Here, then, 
are the three main reasons: 


























Smith Bonds are Safe Bonds 


Each issue of our First Mortgage Bonds is 
created by the same standards of safety 
and protected by the same safeguards that 
have resulted in our record of no /oss to any 
investor in 53 years. Investors at distant 
points, or men and women who lack in- 
vestment experience, may buy Smith 
Bonds with the same assurance of safety 
as experienced investors who have the op- 
portunity to verify their ample real estate 
security at first hand. 


Smith Bonds are Profitable 


The interest rate on Smith Bonds always 
is the highest consistent with our stand- 
ards of safety. Our current offerings pay 
634% and 7%. You may buy these bonds 
outright, in $1,000, $500 or $100 denom- 
inations, or you may use our Investment 
Savings Plan to buy one or more $500 or 
$1,000 bonds by payments over ten months. 
Regular monthly payments earn the full rate 
of bond interest. 


Smith Service is Complete 
Wherever the mails carry, the investment 
service of The F. H. Smith Company is 
available. No matter where you live, the 
purchase of Smith Bonds is made simple 
for you by an organization equipped to 
serve you as efficiently by mail as though 
you called in person at one of our offices. 


Send for These Booklets 


Send your name and address on the form 
below for our booklets, “Fifty-three Years 
of Proven Safety” and “How to Build an 
Independent Income,” explaining the safe- 
guards that protect every investor in 
Smith Bonds, and giving further details of 
our Investment Savings Plan. 
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Before You Invest 


Before planning the in- 
vestment of your idle 
funds send for a copy of 
this booklet. 


It sets forth in a concise 
manner the procedure 
consistently followed in 
the making of each first 
mortgage real estate 
bond offering sponsored 
by The Milton Strauss 
Corporation. 


It shows how we analyze 
our first mortgage real 
estate bonds and fur- 
nishes a method by 
which to measure the 
real value of your pres- 
ent or future invest- 
ment. 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Please send me without obligation 
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23.3 per cent of the total volume of central 
station financing in 1925 represented sales 
of securities direct to customers, as 
against 20.4 per cent in 1924. In this re- 
spect the trend of public utility financing 
by stock issues instead of bonds is marked. 
Furthermore general conditions are more 
favorable to financing by stock rather than 
bond issues. A few years ago the high 
grade first mortgage bonds of corpora- 
tions, utility or otherwise, commanded a 
6 per cent basis or better and financing 
by sale of stock was almost out of the 
question. Now investment money is not 
so tight. Many corporations are calling 
the 6 per cent coupon bonds and replacing 
them with bonds bearing 5 per cent 
coupon rates. Roger W. Babson estimates 
that the average yield of public utility 
preferred stock issues in 1925 was 6.87 
per cent as against 7.01 per cent in 1924; 
and it is probably safe to predict here 
that the average rate in 1926 will be 
materially lower. Such conditions point 
to lower capital charges for the industry 
and probably somewhat higher prices for 
well secured public utility bonds that are 
already outstanding. 

Experience has shown that the gross 
revenues of electric light and power or gas 
companies fluctuate very little in accord- 
ance with the general fluctuations in 
business. This is doubtless due to the 
wide diversification of sale of these 
services. Instances are comparatively rare 
where a power company is dependent on 
a single large industry; for the most part 
the sale of electricity, or gas either, is in 
small quantities to a large number of 
customers and in time of depression these 
services would probably be the last with 
which the public would economize. Ac- 
cordingly it is not at all unusual now to 
find some of the most conservative bank- 
ing houses urging their customers to 
include preferred stocks of strong operat- 
ing companies as well as bonds among 
their public utility investments. Such 
recommendations with respect to common 
stocks are not so frequent, partly because 
prices are relatively high now and yields 
relatively low, but with the future ex- 
pansion of the industry assured common 
stocks of gas and electric companies, 
broadly considered, would still seem to 
possess unusual merit from the stand- 
point of the long pull investment. 
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DO ANTS TALK? 


“The Crocodile is certainly a_ fierce 
Insect, — but I am not in the least dis- 
turbed about calling it one.” —Réaumur. 

“TI know of no one who is to be placed 
in the same rank with Darwin except Réau- 
mur. — Huxley. 


— two hundred years ago the 

Emperor of China sat reading a book 
by one of the greatest scientists of all 
time. Its title, in French, had pleased his 
fancy, and he caused it to be translated 
into Manchu so that he might study it 
in his own language. The book dealt with 
the silk of spiders, and it was by the 
inventor of the thermometer, the dis- 
coverer of the art of making steel, the 
founder of ethology and the father of 
Behaviorism, — René Antoine Ferchault 
de Réaumur. 


EQuAL TO DARWIN AND ARISTOTLE 


It was the famous Huxley who wrote 
that “from the time of Aristotle to the 
present day” he knew of no man but 
Réaumur who could be regarded as 
Darwin’s equal in the breadth and range 
of his observations and the philosophical 
ideas which guided them. Yet the most 
elementary facts about his life are to-day 
forgotten. How many readers of these 
notes, how many Professors of Science 
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even, could not tell all they know about 
Réaumur in a single breath — or less? 
A few years ago one of the chief exponents 
of science to the public expressed his 
surprise that so active a thinker should 
have spent the last fifteen years of his 
life in comparative inertia, writing and 
publishing nothing. Yet in actual fact 
this amazing dotard published four large 
works of great scientific importance 
between the ages of sixty and seventy- 
four and when, just one hundred and 
seventy years ago he died, he also left 138 
portfolios filled with scientific manu- 
scripts. 

As a rule the French are not neglectful 
of their national heroes, but this time it 
is to America that the credit will go for 
reviving the work of the greatest en- 
tomologist before Forel. Professor W. M. 
Wheeler, whom ant-experts rank with 
Forel himself, is responsible for this 
revival; and hereby hangs a tale. Last 
spring British scientists were aware that 
Professor Wheeler was on his way to 
Europe, but as the weeks passed by he 
failed (like Anita Loos this summer) to 
put in an appearance in London; and in 
due course he was reported in Paris. 

A month or two later the present writer 
went to Paris in connection with his own 
translation of Forel’s monumental work 
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The Social Life of the Ants and made 
inquiries about the defaulting Professor. 
“Mais oui,” said M. Dorveaux, the 
archivist of the Institute, and it tran- 
spired that four large paste-board boxes 
containing Réaumur’s posthumous work 
on insects had been engaging the American 
researcher’s undivided attention. So on 
arriving in New York he made inquiries, 
and this will be Professor Wheeler’s first 
intimation that his secret has been dis- 
covered; for the obliging Mr. Knopf 
showed me such portions of the Réaumur- 
Wheeler History of Ants as it would be 
good for readers of the Forum to know 
about and told me that he intended to 
publish it in October. 


How Scientists Escape Notice 


A lack of interest in the history of 
science is intelligible enough in the active 
scientist of to-day. Long vistas are open- 
ing up before him, and life is short. The 
experimentalist is content to get on with 
the particular job he has undertaken. 
Specialization has become so exacting 
that whereas Réaumur could casually add 
insects in general to his innumerable 
more than a 


scientific preoccupations, 
lifetime is now required for any adequate 
study of even a single order of insects 
over a few hundred square miles. Thus 
Mr. H. St.J. Donisthorpe, one of the 


greatest of human myrmecophiles, de- 
liberately confines himself to the little 
island on which the ants probably out- 
number the Britishers, and modestly 
hopes that the net results of his work 
will be of some service to the next gen- 
eration. 

But this does not account for the neglect 
of the scientific past by the world at large; 
and here Professor Wheeler is illuminating. 
He reminds us that the reading public 
has its definite standards of interest and 
excitement. We know that an explorer 
is not regarded as worthy of consideration 
unless he has been guilty of miscalcula- 
tions which bring him into dangers 
sufficient to allow an exhibition of the 
heroic qualities of courage and endurance. 
And where there is no adventure there 
must be romance. But unfortunately the 
scientist usually fails in this respect also; 
for, as Professor Wheeler remarks, his 
appetities “are as a rule so normal or so 
subnormal that neither posterity nor his 
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contemporaries can find anything to 
excite their interest in his amatory 
behavior.” Only once or twice in a century 
does research impel a scientist to that 
comparative study of the winning ways of 
shebas which leads to a resignation from 
his Faculty; and equally rarely does the 
artist so sedately circumscribe his con- 
ception of Beauty as to exclude that of 
Pulchritude and qualify for a Chair in 
the groves of Academe. Hence the biog- 
raphers batten on the minor eccentricities 
of the emotionalist. Everyone knows that 
Byron, as an undergraduate, kept a bear 
in his rooms at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. Yet the fact that Réaumur kept a 
captive kite, a far more extraordinary 
vagary, is quite unknown to-day. Byron 
made no use whatever of the bear; but 
Réaumur filled the stomach of his kite 
with metal tubes and so made discoveries 
about digestion upon which modern 
medicine is largely based. Who can doubt 
that had Oscar Wilde been equally in- 
terested in kites there would have been 
a clandestine literature on this subject 
running to thousands of exquisitely 
printed volumes? 


Tue First THERMOMETERS 


Scarcely a year passed in the fifty years 
of Réaumur’s active scientific life when 
he did not publish some work of real 
importance. In 1711 we find him busy 
with rope-making, and proving by con- 
clusive experiments that torsion dimin- 
ishes the strength of cords. In 1715 he is 
studying false pearls and two years later 
trying to make oysters produce real ones. 
In 1712 his researches established the 
iron and steel industries of France, and 
later he was responsible for the first 
researches on porcelain. The artificial 
incubation and preservation of eggs next 
occupied his attention, and we have al- 
ready mentioned the spiders which 
aroused the curiosity of the Emperor 
Kang-he. Réaumur also discovered a 
mollusk which produces a dye answering 
to the purple of the ancients, and proved 
that corals are not plants but animals. 

In physics, he is best known for his 
thermometer, which he brought out in 
1731. The freezing and boiling-points of 
water were taken as fixed, and the interval 
divided into 80 degrees. The graduation 
has long since been abandoned in favor 
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of a centesimal division, but since the 
fixed points adopted by Réaumur are 
still retained “all modern thermometers”’, 
as his great compatriot Cuvier remarked, 
“are in a sense Réaumur thermometers.” 
The original idea also occurred to Newton, 
but Réaumur both constructed his in- 
strument and (like his contemporary 
Fahrenheit) gave great impulse to mete- 
orology by the uses he made of it, which 
included the observation that a freezing 
temperature does not prevent the evapora- 
tion of snow. 


Tue FaTHER oF BEHAVIORISM 


When the kite whose digestive trials 
were mentioned above eventually suc- 
cumbed, Réaumur continued his re- 
searches on the stomach by making him- 
self a nuisance to dogs and sheep. Though 
he never achieved complete success in his 
attempts at artificial digestion by means 
of the fluid which he collected from the 
interior of these animals with the aid of 
sponges, he laid the foundation for the 
work of Spallanzani. In other words he 
was the first to study enzymes from the 
digestive juices outside the body, and in 
1752 he showed that the processes of life 
have a definite optimum temperature. 

Réaumur brought to his study of 
mankind and of animals the objective 
methods of the physical and engineering 
sciences. And when he came to insects 
he was interested primarily in their 
industry — their habits and_ behavior. 
For the French word industrie is the 
equivalent of behavior; and thus, in a 
sense, Réaumur was the founder of true 
Behaviorism. 

The term Behaviorist has recently (as 
a result of the forceful propaganda of the 
brilliant American psychologist, Dr. John 
B. Watson) been applied to those who 
deny that there is anything to occupy us 
but behavior, and who hold that all psy- 
chological descriptions, — ideas, images, 
feelings, — are mere illusions. Réaumur, 
as a working behaviorist, did not interest 
himself in this denial. “ Even if the insects 
performed actions like our own,” he says, 
“they would yet gain nothing in the 
estimation of those who are determined 
to refuse them souls.” In this he was wiser 
than his successors; for it is now generally 
agreed that what the Behaviorist denies 
is precisely what he himself is studying, 
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or will one day be able to study, described 
in another language. 

Modern science, then, is returning to 
the Behaviorism of Réaumur, who was 
the first to make a critical study of in- 
stinct, for which he used the word adresse. 
And it is quite possible that the science 
of to-morrow may follow him also in a 
behaviorist approach to classification. 
The crocodile was to Réaumur an “in- 
sect” because it behaved precisely like a 
huge, predacious, amphibious insect. And 
his insistence on behavior may, as Wheeler 
suggests, be prophetic of future develop- 
ments in taxonomy, as the science of 
classification is called. The French phys- 
iologist Giard has pointed out quite a 
number of animal forms which are indis- 
tinguishable except by habit or habitat, 
in other words, behavior. Our present 
systems provide only for a completed 
evolution, and it seems very likely that 
we shall soon have to consider seriously 
those behaviorist characters which since 
Réaumur’s day have been so little studied, 
as a basis for grouping and naming the 
animal world. 


Wuart ts ““UseLtess KNOWLEDGE”? 


When we are confronted by a life like 
that of Réaumur who worked as a pioneer 
in so many fields we are apt to wonder 
what precisely constitutes the difference 
between pure and applied science on 
which so much stress is being laid in the 
press to-day. Mr. Hoover, = example, 
has just issued a finely conceived appeal 
for scientific work which is not financially 
self-supporting. “Money,” he says “can- 
not buy genius, but many a genius in 
science has defaulted because he has had 
to eat”; and he gives as an example of 
the value of Pure Science the fact that 
“the great industry of paper manufacture 
arose from Réaumur’s studies of wasps”. 

But almost all Réaumur’s work seems 
to have had a direct practical bearing, 
and he himself deliberately avoided what 
he regarded as unprofitable inquiry. “I 
confess”, he says, “that I am not in the 
least inclined toward a precise enumera- 
tion of every kind of insect, even if it 
could be undertaken. It seems to me 
sufficient to consider those kinds which 
prove to us that they deserve to be dis- 
tinguished, either on account of their pe- 
culiar industries or because of their unu- 
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sual structure or because of other striking 
singularities. It seems to me that the 
many hundreds of species of gnats and 
very small moths which exhibit noth- 
ing more remarkable than a few slight 
differences in the form of the wings or the 
legs, or varieties of coloration, may be 
left confounded with one another.” 

To-day we are less certain of what may 
profitably be “left confounded”. We 
have more files into which flies can be 
usefully put. We have more theories 
awaiting confirmation, and we are con- 
tent to travel further before we make a 
new discovery. But we have lost the 
courage to ignore details. 

We now understand that no knowledge 
is “useless” if it is accurately recorded, 
and that the old distinction between pure 
science and applied science is largely 
illusory. There is knowledge that is ap- 
plied and there is knowledge that has 
not yet been applied. 

At certain moments in the history of 
evety science and even in science as a 
whole, it seems as though the available 
stock of applicable knowledge had been 
exhausted, and a halt must be called to 
accumulate fresh reserves. 

These new reserves may be of four kinds: 

1. New Facts whose relation to others 
in not yet understood. 

2. New Theories which may help us to 
understand facts new and old. 

3. New Methods which may enable us 
to probe further into the mysteries of 
nature. 

4. New Symbolism, whereby we may 
record and communicate more effectively 
the results of our researches. 

All these are at the present time con- 
founded under the misleading term Pure 
Science, and it is probable that the fourth 
—which is almost entirely neglected by 
those who are concerned to assist pure 
Science — is by far the most important 
at the present time. 

Mr. Hoover very truly says: “Our 
whole banking community does not do 
the public service in a year that Fara- 
day’s discoveries do us daily,” — or, we 
might add, “that the discovery of the 
symbolism known as algebra does every 
minute.” Mr. Hoover and his colleagues 
refer to mathematics, physics, and biology, 
but they make no mention of psychology, 
the branch of knowledge which especially 
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in relation to language is most in need of 
endowment at the present time. 


Go To THE ANT 


Let us take as an example the problem 
of the language of animals. Anyone who 
devotes his life to a study of the methods 
by which cockroaches or jaguars com- 
municate with one afother can hardly be 
suspected of financial ambition. The 
endowment of such researches would 
therefore be called Pure Science, though 
it clearly involves the application of 
Psychology, Semasiology, and other sci- 
ences. And it happens to be of the highest 
importance. But the endowment of science 
as pure science, i.e. merely because it has 
no direct commercial value, is not more 
likely to benefit anyone in the future than 
it was in the monastic ages. What we must 
learn to do is to endow brains — people 
with the right kind of minds. And by the 
study of the lives of scientists we can learn 
something about the characteristics of 
such minds, so that we may recognize 
them when we encounter them again; 

“When two ants meet on a little- 
frequented path, they seem to have some- 
thing to communicate. When both stop 
and the one places her head near that of 
the other, we might be tempted to believe 
that they are apprising one another of 
something worth knowing about which 
they have found on their excursions.” 

That was Réaumur’s reaction to the 
still unsolved problem of insect language, 
and to-day we are even more tempted 
than he was to believe that ants have an 
elaborate system of signs. But we are no 
nearer to realizing that this is the sort 
of problem, and Réaumur’s the sort of 
mind, that most requires endowment. 
Here is Forel’s final verdict, after seventy 
years of study: “The more I think about 
it, the more clearly I see that there are 
incontestable advantages about antennal 
language over our redundant verbiage, 
which leads us into error almost more 
frequently than it enables us to under- 
stand the truth.” At the head of these 
notes I have reproduced M. Heinrich’s 
depiction of two ants talking to one an- 
other with their antenne, and I shall 
shortly return to this fascinating subject. 
Meanwhile, I would ask anyone who has 
views on the subject of animal language 
to address them to the Science Editor. 
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A View of the Old Summer Palace, Peking 


What to See in the Orient 


ATTRACTIONS IN CHINA, JAPAN, AND KoreEA 


E westernization of the Far East, 
particularly of Japan, is proceeding 

at such a pace that all who plan to visit 
that part of the world will be well advised 
to make the trip as soon as possible. The 
commercial development of the island 
kingdom of the East has brought in its 
wake western-style business buildings, 
western-style hotels, western-style clothes, 
and even western-style bobbed hair. 
Taxis are rapidly replacing the rickshaws, 
and in a multitude of instances the quaint 
and characteristic beauties and customs 
are giving way to styles and practices 
fairly standardized throughout the west- 
ern world. This is especially true of the 
larger cities, particularly the ports, where 
has been most apparent the advantage of 
meeting foreign traders and other visitors 
as nearly as possible on their own ground. 
There is, of course, and always will be, 

a conflict of interests between the foreign 
Visitor and the modern, progressive 
native. The former wants to see things 
that are different, things typically and 


truly Oriental. The latter wants to display 
things similar to, and just as good as 
those the foreigner has at home. With 
him, modernization is a proud sign of 
progress. He will show you pictures of 
Japan’s fine buildings, steel mills, hydro- 
electric works, and will be somewhat dis- 
appointed when you choose pictures of 
children with babies on their backs, coolie 
women in tight trousers driving piles in 
their own crude w ay, and grandmothers 
helping with the rice in paddy fields or 
serving ravenous little silkworms their 
breakfast of mulberry leaves. 

Travel in many respects is easier in 
Japan than it is at home, and the several 
excellent trans-Pacific services and round- 
the-world cruises offer a variety of delight- 
ful ways to make the journey there. 
Everywhere are English signs, and every- 
body who knows a little English is eager 
to exercise it as self-appointed guide and 
interpreter. Another thing that makes 
Japan a simple place for the visitor is the 
size of the country and its compactness. 
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Tokyo is the New York, Washington, and 
Boston of the country all combined. It is 
the largest city, the nation’s capital and 
cultural centre. Osaka is, from the Ameri- 
can point of view, the Pittsburgh or the 
Chicago of Japan. It is the country’s chief 
industrial and business centre. These two 
centres are only about eleven hours apart 
by express train. Tokyo is only forty min- 
utes from the port of Yokohama by fast 
electric trains, which would be able to 
hold their own with the commuters’ 
trains of New York. 

The trip along or over the Inland Sea, 
by train or ship, is like a journey through 
fairyland. This island-studded, mountain- 
enclosed sea ranks as one of the most beau- 
tiful bodies of water in the world. 

Fortunate is the traveler who can plan 
his trip to go through Korea and Man- 
churia, on to Peking and Shanghai and 
Hongkong. By such a trip he gets a fairly 
complete picture of the Orient and the 
inter-relation of its peoples and problems. 

Crossing to Korea brings one to a con- 
tinental country, now a part of the Jap- 
anese Empire, in many ways similar and 
in many ways dissimilar to the islands 
left behind. One sees ahead the same 
crowding mountains, leaving but little 
room on the plateaus for the millions of 
people to work out their livelihood. But 
the mountains ahead are in barren con- 
trast to the green of those behind. And 
one sees on the wharf, as he approaches 
Fusan, persons dressed all in white in 
curious contrast with the more business- 
like colors of Japanese clothing. This 
white is likewise in glaring contrast to 
what one might expect in a land worn 
down to its bottom-most soil and rock. It 
is just the opposite of protective colora- 
tion. There seems to be no rhyme or reason 
in it, but there it is. 

Manchuria serves to temper the change 
from the rugged beauty of Japan and 
Korea to that fascinating “celestial” 
country that is China. Mukden, capital of 
Manchuria, is in many respects another 
Peking on a smaller scale, — a foretaste of 
that wonderful mediaeval-modern capital 
of China, whose allurement most writers 
content themselves by simply calling “in- 
describable”. And indescribable it is, this 
city of walls within walls, cities within 
cities; towered gateways and temples 
world-famous for their beauty and color; 
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streets where carts and rickshaws and 
camels and gowned men mingle in the 
most amazing pageant; shops where are 
collected strange and priceless curios of all 
the Orient and a large part of the rest of 
the world as well. 

The train trip from Peking to Shanghai, 
the great cosmopolitan port, is through 
the most interesting and populous part of 
China. To reach Hongkong and Canton in 
South China requires a sea voyage, the 
lack of other means of travel between 
these two great centres of life and business 
being one of the outstanding evidences of 
the amazing backwardness of this country 
which comprises something like a quarter 
of the entire population of the earth. The 
beautiful harbor and city of Hongkong — 
“Tsland of Fragrant Streams” — are at 
the mouth of the Pearl River, and go 
miles up the river is the metropolis of 
Canton, the Peking of the South, likewise 
famous as a grand bazaar. 

“See Peking for its palaces, Canton for 
its people,” is an old saying. See them both, 
— see Japan, Korea, and Manchuria, — 
and you’ve seen a part of the world at 
once the oldest and the youngest, the 
poorest and the richest,—a land of 
infinite contrast. 

* * * 


Among the outstanding events of the 
Autumn will be: 


London: International Automobile Exhi- 
bition, October 22-30. 

Paris: First World-Wide Motion Picture 
Congress, September 27-October 3. 
Horticultural Show, October-Novem- 
ber. International Aeronautical Exhi- 
bition, October-November. 

England: Pheasant shooting begins Octo- 
ber 1; fox hunting begins November I. 

Newmarket, England: Racing season be- 
gins October I. 

Biarritz: Horse Races at the Hippodrome, 
October 3. 

Padua: International Horse Races, Oc- 
tober I-15. 

Madrid: National Autumn Festivities, 
including Festival of the Spanish Race, 
October 10-25. 

Geneva: Press Congress of the World, Oc- 
tober. 

Italy: Celebration of the Franciscan Year. 

a: Chrysanthemum, Red Maple 

eason, October-November. 
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Go this year 
to the ORIENT 


Ride into the picture book—and come out on the 
other side of the world . . . In the gorgeous East— 
with its red lacquer gates and golden roofs, little 
scented shops and twisty streets, temples full of 
incense, gongs and gods. Fill up your ricksha with 
tortoise shell and silk, painted fans and hand- 
wrought silver; with gold and red lacquer, a Can- 
ton shawl and embroideries you couldn't do in 
half a lifetime..... 

Then—back home—you'll say, “I saw this in Seoul 
—that in Hong Kong, or at the Willow Pattern 
teahouse in Shanghai, or on the Ginza in Tokyo 
...” And they'll listen. But they'll heat just worde 
. .- Because they didn’t buy the magic carpet—that 
Empress Liner passage across the blue and bracing 
miles to where the smiling ricksha coolie waits with 
his brown feet in the dust. 


10 Days to Japan 
Then China and Manila 


Largest and fastest ships on 
the Pacific—the 3 Empresses 
—sailing from Vancouver. 
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Downtown 


Donatp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


German Securities 


In a report to the German Reparations 
Commission last June, S. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent-General for Reparation Payments 
noted distinct improvement in the finan- 
cial situation in Germany, expressing the 
belief that the crisis had been passed in 
January or February, that there had been 
steady improvement since then, and that 
“the processes of readjustment appear to 
have followed sound principles.” There 
have been several manifestations of the 
accuracy of this repost in the financial 
markets here and abroad. Since last win- 
ter stocks on the several German stock 
exchanges have advanced materially, the 
movement thoroughly justifying the char- 
acterization of bull market. In this coun- 
try the prices of German bonds have been 
distinctly stronger throughout the spring 
and summer months. Naturally the move- 
ment has been strongest in those issues 
which have borne warrants permitting 
holders of the bonds to invest in stocks of 
the issuing corporations, thereby offering 
a certain speculative attractiveness in the 
light of the buoyant trend of the stock 
market, but irrespective of some of the 
rather sensational advances in this direc- 
tion there has been a positive and steady 
strengthening of the bonds of German 
corporations, municipalities and of the 
German Government lately. This is a 
matter of widespread interest to investors 
in this country. More German securities 
have been sold in this country in the past 


two years than those of any other nation. 
pero sc 


Since the $110,000,000 of German Gov- 
ernment 7 per cent twenty-five year bonds 
were offered at 92 in October, 1924, Ger- 
man securities have been offered in ever 
increasing volume in the American se- 
curities markets. This loan, the initial 
post-war loan to Germany, and issued in 
accordance with the Dawes plan, was es- 
sentially for stabilization purposes, and 
paved the way for financing in this coun- 
try by large German corporations, mu- 
nicipalities and other organizations. Only 
one other German transaction occurred 
in 1924, the $10,000,000 loan to the his- 
toric Krupp steel works, but by the first 
quarter of 1925 the movement was in full 
swing. Of the total of foreign securities 
offered in the United States in the first 
half of 1925, aggregating $437,266,000 
about 12% per cent, or $53,500,000 repre- 
sented German offerings. In the last six 
months of 1925 twenty-eight separate 
pieces of financing developed, with an 
aggregate of $174,320,000 of new German 
securities sold here, out of total financing 
in this country of $593,941,000, a ratio of 
29 per cent. In the first half of 1926 about 
37 per cent of the total foreign financing 
comprised German issues. Of total foreign 
financing of $432,658,200, in this period, 
$159,720,500 represented German issues. 
In the latter period three times as much 
American capital went to Germany as to 
the rest of Europe put together; 50 per 
cent more than went to either Canada or 
Latin America. 

Whether this steady stream of Amer- 
ican capital is to continue in the immedi- 
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ate future is a question. As this is being 
written a distinct lull has set in and there 
is evidence that the movement of capital 
for the time being has begun to flow the 
other way. If this is indeed the case it may 
be regarded as a decidedly favorable 
omen for those possessors of outstanding 
German securities, even if bankers do 
not relish the idea of a slackening in busi- 
ness in new German issues. 


Supp.Ly oF INVESTMENT CAPITAL 


Some observers point to the present 
surplus of investment funds in Germany 
and the relatively cheap money rates 
there; at this moment sixty to ninety day 
paper is being discounted at 4% per cent 
in Berlin. They hold that the ample supply 
of funds seeking investment arises partly 
from the relatively low rate of industrial 
activity, for Germany has by no means 
reéstablished her. industrial position to 
anything like the pre-war level, although 
showing improvement. They further in- 
sist that much of the current easiness in 
the money market is a reflection of the 
accumulation of French balances in Ger- 
many. With the franc steadily depreciat- 
ing in value it is natural that French mer- 
chants should allow the proceeds of sales 
in Germany to remain there where they 
will not depreciate as they would if con- 
verted into francs. These observers feel 
that anything pointing to stabilization of 
the franc or towards pronounced indus- 
trial activity in Germany would soon be 
followed by withdrawals of French bal- 
ances, in the one case, or by a renewed 
demand for credit for commercial pur- 
poses, on the other, with an inevitable 
resumption of the demand for American 
credit. While this is a contingency that 
may need to be taken into the reckoning 
the facts are that at the moment German 
investment capital appears to be in suffi- 
cient supply to take care of the immediate 
requirements of German corporations or 
municipal borrowers and the overflow is 
being felt in the American market for 
German dollar loans. 

_ When the first of the German corpora- 
tion financing was presented in this coun- 
try it was with more or less misgivings on 
the part of bankers as to the kind of a 
reception they would receive at the hands 
of investors. There was not only the fear 
of a prejudice against the securities of a 
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former enemy nation, but there was still 
considerable uncertainty as to whether 
the Dawes plan would work; whether the 
new mark could be stabilized at its gold 
parity. Among some bond dealers it was 
questioned whether a German public util- 
ity bond, for instance, should not be 
offered as a public utility first and a Ger- 
man issue second. Their experience has 
been, however, that the war prejudices 
have not interfered with the reception for 
German issues at all. The attitude toward 
the new German Republic seems dis- 
tinctly differentiated from that of the old 
monarchy and on the whole the issues 
offered during the first twenty months 
since the original Morgan loan have been 
so well secured as to principal and offered 
on such attractive yield basis that only 
purely financial merit has been considered. 


Dawes Provisions 


Some measure of. the course of German 
bonds in the past two years, particularly 
during 1926, may be gathered from a con- 
sideration of the market in a few individ- 
ual issues. From an offering price of 92 
the German Government 7s have sold as 
high as 105 this year, thereby equalling 
the call price. Secured by a first charge on 
all payments provided for under the 
Dawes Plan and also by a first charge on 
gross revenues of the government derived 
from customs duties, and taxes on to- 
bacco, beer, and sugar, this issue was 
naturally one of the most attractive. 
With large redemptions each year for 
the sinking fund, in fact at an annual 
rate sufficient to retire the issue in the 
twenty-five years it has to run, there is 
a strong prop under the market for these 
bonds as well. Two other issues that have 
proved profitable for American investors 
are the German General Electric 6%s, 
which advanced from an offering price of 
94 to above 108, and the Rheinelbe Union 
7s, which advanced from 94 to better 
than 105, but in both of these instances 
the bonds carried warrants entitling the 
holders to purchase stock in the issuing 
companies, and with the subsequent 
sharp advance in the German stock mar- 
ket the effect was to make these options 
very valuable. One of the first of the cor- 
poration issues sold in this country was 
the Saxon Public Works 7s, maturing in 
1945, which were offered at 92, on a 7.80 
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per cent income basis. This was a straight 
first mortgage on this large public utility. 
Last June another issue of Saxon Public 
Works bonds was offered in this country 
at 91 %, maturing in 1951. While the price 
was the same, the interest rate borne was 
6% per cent, instead of 7, as on the original 
issue, and the bonds were junior to the 
$15,000,000 lien on the original issue. 
The passing of the attractive interest 
returns on the early issues of German cor- 
porations is fairly well demonstrated by 
this comparison. Already several issues of 
other types originally offered in this coun- 
try at a discount of six or eight points 
under par have risen above the par value, 
indicating both that German corporations 
will be in a position to finance their cap- 
ital requirements on lower basis in the 
future or that where high rates are offered 
they are likely to involve some sacrifice 
from the standpoint of security. 


INDUSTRIAL OFFERINGS 


Large as German borrowings were in 
New York during the first half of 1926, 
aggregating close to $160,000,000, one au- 
thority pointed out not long ago that in 
less than five months Germany financed 
her own needs to the extent of a quarter 
of a billion dollars. During the summer it 
was stated on reliable authority that Ger- 
many was filling three-quarters of her 
capital needs at home and only one-fourth 
abroad. That the home market was more 
favorable to her corporations was indi- 
cated by the loan floated by the city of 
Cologne, Germany. Not long ago this city 
placed a $10,000,000 61% per cent loan in 
this country which was selling in the open 
market here at about 87 when additional 
funds were required. It turned to the home 
market and negotiated a $20,000,000 loan 
at 61% per cent, which was sold there at 97. 

Early in the summer it was rumored in 
Wall Street that the largest single indus- 
trial offering yet placed in this country 
would soon be issued in connection with 
the big combination of German steel 
firms, which was then nearing completion. 
It was understood that $60,000,000 of 
bonds would be offered here. Delay after 
delay ensued, the’ report being that the 
German officials of the corporation were 
desirous of floating the entire loan in Ger- 
many. Finally $30,000,000 of the bonds 
were handled by an American syndicate, 
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the remainder being sold.in Germany, and 
the understanding in financial circles was 
that the bankers considered themselves 
lucky to obtain that much business. A 
close bargain was driven and the bonds 
were priced at less than a 7 per cent basis, 
the first time that a German corporation 
issue had been sold on such a low basis. 
Yet when the United Steel Works Corpo- 
ration 6% per cent bonds were offered at 
g6 they promptly advanced to a small 
premium. 

In this respect, therefore, German se- 
curities are following in the footsteps of 
other nations which have come to New 
York for funds since the war. A few years 
ago Switzerland borrowed in New York 
on an 8 per cent basis. This year the Swiss 
have financed a large hydroelectric enter- 
prise in their own market on a 4.70 per 
cent yield basis. About that time the 
Dutch East Indies sold some $150,000,000 
of bonds in the New York market at a 
discount, bearing a coupon rate of 6% per 
cent. It is now understood that the bulk 
of that issue has been bought back by 
Dutch investors to whom a 6% per cent 
yield meant opportunity, compared with 
the time honored 4 and 5 per cent to 
which they were formerly accustomed. 
With the restoration of stable economic 
conditions in other European countries 
borrowers there have turned to their 
own markets for capital rather than come 
to New York, whose rates are tradition- 
ally high on foreign loans. 


Levy Acarnst Prorits 


Under the Dawes plan a levy against 
the profits of all German corporations is 
enforced, which constitutes a prior lien 
against the revenues of these corporations. 
In general these payments do not con- 
stitute an important prior lien under 
existing conditions. When the United 
Steel Works loans was issued it was es- 
timated that payments under the Dawes 
plan would amount to $255,000 the first 
year, rising to $612,000 in 1928 and not 
exceeding that sum for each year there- 
after. Against the estimated income of the 
corporation of $8,400,000 per annum this 
charge was not impressive. Similarly the 
$7,500,000 of Ilseder Steel Corporation 
bonds sold in this country were subject 
to $4,843,800 of industrial debentures 
issued under the Dawes plan; not a heavy 
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lien in view of the estimated valuation of 
the entire property of about $60,000,000. 


A BaLancep BuDGET 


One of the problems which investment 
bankers here are studying closely in con- 
nection with German credits is the rela- 
tion to transfers in connection with pay- 
ments of interest and sinking funds 
abroad. The regulation of exchange under 
the Dawes plan is one of the most intricate 
problems of the reparations commission. 
Those corporations doing a foreign busi- 
ness appear to be in most favor with 
American bankers on the ground that 
they are creating foreign balances, par- 
ticularly balances in New York, which 
may be drawn on for the payment of in- 
terest and sinking funds. If an electrical 
manufacturer in Germany sells goods in 
America, for instance, a portion of the 
proceeds of such sales would be left with 
its bankers here to apply to interest and 
sinking fund.payments on its American 
credit. A German municipality has no 
exports and accordingly creates no ex- 
change abroad, with the result that there 
is more of a disposition on the part of 
bankers here to go slow on municipal 
credits and to favor corporation credits. 
While substantially the same holds true 
of a public utility, it is the custom of 
bankers financing large German utilities 
to require a guarantee of such payments 
by the state. As it is possible for the State 
to tax various export transactions, bal- 
ances may be set up abroad for use in the 
service of such debts. 

Some good judges of this phase of the 
reparations question hold that payments 
on the service of the debts to foreign 
holders of German securities have priority 
over the reparation payments, but so far 
as is known the Department of State at 
Washington has not rendered an opinion 
on this point, nor is it likely to until an 
international question arises which would 
require the Department to determine its 
position. 

Germany has balanced her budget. 
Recent months have disclosed a large and 
increasing surplus of merchandise exports. 
Savings bank deposits have been showing 
a healthy increase. Her exchange has been 
stabilized. In general a favorable back- 
ground appears to be developing for the 
holders of German dollar bonds. 
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Science Notes 


C. K. Ocpen 


Te problem of animal communica- 

tion has always been puzzling. We 
are so accustomed to treating words and 
gestures as the only reasonable method of 
conveying information that we are apt to 
overlook the diverse and often highly 
elaborate systems of other animals. In the 
last issue of THe Forum the question of 
how ants talk was raised, and at a later 
date we shall return to this fascinating 
subject. For the speech of insects has 
lately been studied to some purpose; 
though what we have learned about ants 
will not necessarily help us when we are 
dealing with bees. 


How Bees CoMMUNICATE 


A bee finds a source of food, such as 
nectar ina flower. It collects a little of the 
food and carries it to the hive. Having 
deposited its burden the bee comes out 
again, and then returns to the same spot 
to collect more. Almost immediately other 
bees which had been waiting in the hive, 
out of a job, issue forth and fly straight to 
the same flower to collect nectar. How 
did the first discoverer of the nectar tell its 
mates the news? How did it inform them 
not only that food had been found, but 
exactly where the food was? 

This is a problem which has worried 
naturalists for a long time past. Only 
quite lately has it been solved, and it turns 
out that the means of communication of 
the bees with one another is of the strang- 
est kind. The problem has been success- 
fully attacked by Professor von Frisch of 
Munich, whose findings have been con- 
firmed by Drs. Wallace Park and Bruce 
Lineburg in the United States. 

Now what are the possible ways in 
which bees might communicate with one 
another? Take first the announcement by 
the discoverer on his return to the hive 
that food has been found. Does he impart 
his information by sound, so that his 
fellows hear the news? 

When bees are about to swarm they 
produce a humming noise even before the 
hive is left. The individual which first 
finds the entrance to the hive begins first 


3 


to produce this sound. It is then taken up 
by those next to him and finally by others 
farther behind. In this way all the bees 
seem to be informed where the entrance 
of the hive is to be found. So it has often 
been thought that the bees give one 
another the information by sound. 

Yet it is known that the sense of hearing 
in bees is far from acute. It is difficult to 
make them respond even to a loud noise. 
Is there no other possibility of their telling 
one another the way to the door of the 
hive? It was observed that at the same 
time as the bees make the humming noise 
spoken of, they emit a peculiar odor. This 
smell is produced by certain minute glands 
situated on the back of the abdomen of 
the bee. Now the hum is due to a beating 
of the wings and it appears that this wing 
movement is really made with the object 
of blowing the scent away from the body 
of the bee. It is well known that bees, like 
many other insects, have a very delicate 
sense of smell. The odor, then, is the real 
means of communication. It is emitted 
from the glands on the back, and wafted 
away from the body of the bee by move- 
ments of the wings. 

Let us now return to the case of a bee 
who has discovered a source of food, 
returned to the hive, and communicated 
the information to his fellow-workers 
there. When the food is nectar from a 
flower it would always be possible that 
the flower’s own scent carried back on the 
bee’s body might give the signal to the 
other bees in the hive. But this is not the 
case, for experiments have been made 
using a scentless source of food, — sugar 
and water, — and the result was the same 
as before. The discoverer returned to the 
hive and emitted his own odor to inform 
his companions of his find. 


Sxy-WRITING FOR THE Nose 
How then do these workers who have 
been told of the existence of food to be 
collected actually find out where this 
food is? The first thought is that the work- 
ers would follow the discoverer back to 
his hoard by sight, flying behind him. But 
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SCIENCE, NOTES 


this is not the case, for often the recruits 
issue from the hive before the discoverer 
goes out again and they fly to the food, 
getting there before he arrives. But if the 
followers are not guided to the sugar or to 
the flower by sight, perhaps, once they have 
been told of the existence of the food, they 
just fly out at random in all directions and 
finally happen upon the treasure. This 

again is not what really happens because, 
strange though it may seem, the bees fly in 
a straight line from the hive to the sweet- 
stuff discovered by their companion. 

The key to the mystery is this. When 
the first bee finds the food he at once 
brings his scent gland into action, emitting 
the odor. This he continues to do on his 
flight home, when inside the hive, and on 
his flight back again to the food; leaving 
a trail of scent in the air behind him. It is 
this trail which is followed by the workers 
on their way to the source of food. We see 
now why they fly in a straight line, and 
why, when occasionally they sally forth 
before the messenger, nevertheless they go 
directly to the food. 

Such a scented trail is used by a blood- 
hound, and in that case the scent may 
remain for some hours; but with the bee 
the trail cannot last very long, for breezes 
will destroy it. Yet it is unnecessary for it 
to have any great permanence, for the 
bees leave the hive within a few seconds 
of the arrival of the discoverer of the food. 
In any case, columns of smoke from trains 
or from chimneys last a long time in still 
air, and the bee’s scent trail must do so too. 

The story of the speech and signals of 
the bees is a fantastic one. Yet it is based 
on exact scientific research. The bees com- 
municate with one another by scent and 
they lay a trail of scent through the air as 
an aeroplane leaves a smoke trail in sky- 
writing. 


Wriruinc Ropes or VAPoR 


At this point we can link up our new 
knowledge of the speech of bees with 
another recent discovery. The scent 
followed by dogs has hitherto been studied 
only in warm climates. But in the Arctic 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson has made some 
striking observations with which even 
scientists are not sufficiently familiar. 

When your hand is as dry as a living 
hand ever can be, and even when you are 


numb with cold, wisps of “steam” will 


rise from every finger when you hold out 
your hand and look at it, — if the temper- 
ature is anything like 60° below zero and 
if there is no wind blowing. It is this gase- 
ous perspiration, invisible at ordinary 
temperatures, which condenses in the 
clothing of travelers in very cold countries 
and makes it so difficult to keep dry and 
comfortable. 

If the “steam” from a dry little finger is 
visible at ten paces, it is obvious that the 
vapor from a whole human body could be 
seen a long way. The same applies to the 
bodies of all animals. For that reason, as 
Stefansson reports, the vapor over a band 
of caribou may seem from a distance like 
the smoke of a burning city. You may see 
it miles away, although the beasties them- 
selves are behind a considerable hill or 
even beyond several ranges of hills; and 
remnants of it can still hang around even 
half an hour after they have passed. 

Since the atmosphere is never perfectly 
still, the air trail remains approximately 
over the ground trail, or footprints, for 
only a little while. But the air motion may 
be so uniform that the vapor trail gives 
the appearance of tenuosity. Like a rope 
that can be stretched and bent, it lies in 
the air twisting gently and writhing as it 
is gradually deformed and pushed aside. 


BarkinGc Up THE Wronc TREE 


The vapor trail often remains for a 
considerable time at approximately the 
body height of the animal that made it. 
This seems to be because the lightness, as 
compared to the rest of the atmosphere, 
that is imparted by the slight warmth of 
the animal is approximately compensated 
for by the increased weight due to water 
vapor. Under certain conditions, there- 
fore, the trail gradually sinks to the 
ground, but under others it gradually 
rises into the air. 

Stefansson has noticed that a dog team 
driven across one of these vapor trails pays 
no attention to it as long as it is merely a 
visible trail ahead of the team. But when 
the dogs get into it, they become immedi- 
ately excited. Evidently, then, the odor of 
the caribou is hovering associated with the 
water vapor; but at present there are no 
studies available to show whether the 
odor actually attaches to the water parti- 
cles or whether the odor trail merely 
happens to coincide with the vapor trail. 
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When a dog team is traveling at right 
angles to the trail of flight of an animal 
and also either into or before the wind, the 
dogs will arrive at different times at two 
different odor trails, one associated with 
footprints in the snow and the other with 
the hovering vapor. Whichever they fol- 
low they will find live food at the end, — 
provided they run fast enough. Moreover, 
when an animal is moving slowly with a 
strong following wind its trail may actu- 
ally precede it and announce its imminent 
arrival. That too makes a dog feel that 
all’s well with the world. But if the wind 
maliciously lifts the end of a trail just as 
you arrive before a tall pine, one of those 
situations is created in which it is annoy- 
ing to be a dog; for you are liable to be 
found barking up the wrong tree! 

If a swarm of bees were traveling along 
an odor trail, which, as indicated, would 
more or less coincide with the vapor trail, 
the manner in which their flight is directed 
would immediately become clear to the 
eye. There are no bees flying around Great 
Bear Lake at 50° or 60° below zero in mid- 
winter when vapor trails are visible. But 
they are there in summer when the tem- 
perature ranges towards go° in the shade, 
and even above. They doubtless have 
their odor trails during the flower season 
across the same landscapes where the 
caribou have their trails in winter. Cer- 
tainly no one interested in the problem of 
human and animal trails can afford to 
neglect Stefansson’s great work, The 
Friendly Arctic. 


Wuy Harr Grows Gray 


Scientists, as they grow old, often notice 
that what was once their fine crop of dark 
hair becomes gradually gray, and just 
lately they have begun to worry about it. 
But note the difference between their re- 
actions and those of the layman, plain or 
vain. The plain layman under such circum- 
stances goes to a barber, — departs, 
minus some $2.50, with a bottle of liquid, 
and hopes for the best; the vainer types 
get themselves stained by the various 
dyes of beauty specialists and so conceal 
their natural charms from their more gul- 
lible friends. The scientist, on the other 
hand, when asked why his whiskers are 
turning gray, proceeds to cut open a po- 
tato. People who react like this are usually 
confined in asylums or universities, but 


they can usually be distinguished by the 
account they give of their behavior. The 
scientist’s account is as follows: 

When you cut open a potato, the cut 
surface goes black after a short time; a 
banana or a beetroot behaves in the same 
way and a bruised apple darkens. It may 
seem a far cry from this to black hair, but 
the scientist has figured out that in all 
these cases the cause of the blackening 
is the same. And science has now shown 
that this is so not only for vegetables 
and fruits but for innumerable insects 
and other animals. Beetles are black 
for the same reason. The cuttle-fish shoots 
out a black smoke when pursued, in or- 
der to conceal its retreat. This black stuff 
too has precisely the same origin as all 
others. 

The blackening is now known to be 
caused by the action of a ferment. The 
ferment acts upon a chemical substance 
present in living tissues. This substance is 
a break-down product of the very complex 
chemical substances which compose living 
matter. When the black matter or pigment 
formed in this way is examined under a 
high power of the microscope it is seen 
to be in the form of innumerable minute 
granules. 

Now recent researches have been able 
to show exactly where the ferment which 
produces the blackening is situated in the 
body. By an ingenious procedure the living 
tissues can be examined under the micro- 
scope with the parts which contain the 
ferment colored in black. This is brought 
about by supplying to the ferment a 
suitable chemical substance for it to 
blacken. The substance used is very 
similar to that which causes the natural 
darkening of skin or hair. It has the chemi- 
cal name of Di-Oxy-Phenyl-Alanine. For 
convenience this is shortened to the word 
Dopa, composed of the initials. It is found 
in certain beans, or it can be manufactured 
in the laboratory. 

A piece of skin is frozen, and it can then 
be cut into thin transparent slices with a 
razor. These slices are thawed and im- 
mersed in a solution of Dopa. Those parts of 
the skin which contain the blackening 
ferment now rapidly turn a dark color. 
The transparent slice of skin can next be 
studied under the microscope and the 
exact situation of the blackening localized. 

In this manner it is found that blacken- 
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ing takes place only in the deep layers 
of the skin and in the roots of hairs. No 
blackening ever happens in the upper 
layers. These surface layers of the skin 
may already contain dark pigment which 
has been formed naturally. But since no 
ferment is found in the outer layer it is 
evident that this pigment was originally 
formed in the deeper layers. As the sur- 
face of the skin hardens and is gradu- 
ally worn off the deeper layers move up 
to replace it. And with the replacing tis- 
sues the pigment, too, whether it be the 
color of a dark skin or of freckles, moves 
up to the surface. Incidentally, 1 may 
remark, the old story that man possesses 
three skins or seven skins is pure non- 
sense. The surface of the skin consists of 
dead and hardened tissues which are con- 
tinually although imperceptibly being 
rubbed off. As they go they are just as 
gradually replaced by the deeper living 
tissues, which die when they come to the 
surface. 


Dopa-Dope 


As I have said, no ferment at all could 
be found in the hairs themselves, only in 
their roots; and in ordinary skin it is this 
ferment which really causes the darkening 
to take place. This is confirmed by study- 
ing the skin of those very distinctive per- 
sons known as albinos, who have no dark 
pigment at all in the skin, hair or eyes. The 
skin of such subjects, treated with Dopa, 
gives absolutely no biackening. On the 
other hand, the skin of normal individuals 
which has been exposed to strong light as 
in the mountains shows with Dopa an 
intense darkening. 

In old age coloration disappears from 
hairs, either partially or completely. Why 
is this? It might be that a dark pigment, 
normally formed as we have seen in the 
roots of the hairs, is subsequently de- 
stroyed. Or the pigment might never be 
formed in the hair at all in old age. This 
again might be due to the absence of the 
suitable pigment or to the absence of any- 
thing for the ferment to work upon and 
darken. Experiments have decided the 
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matter. Supplying Dopa to slices of old 
skin shows that no ferment is present 
there. No darkening of the Dopa occurs 
in any depth of such skin. The chemical 
substance which in youth went dark may 
still be present, but with increasing age 
the Dopa ferment is no longer there. 

Will science in the future be able to 
supply this ferment? We now see ultra- 
violet light rays used by beauty specialists 
to help pigment formation and give a 
tanned skin. How soon shall we see adver- 
tisements of a Dopa-dope? 


Our ConTEMPORARY ANCESTORS 


Whatever may be the result of the new 
studies of animal behavior, they are al- 
ready a powerful weapon in the hands of 
those who would provide a scientific ac- 
companiment to the refrain of Swinburne: 


“Glory to Man in the highest, 
For Man is the master of things.” 


The controversy as to the place of man in 
creation finds its latest echo in Geology, 
where the term “Psychozoic” has been 
proposed for this upper end of geologic 
time. Dr. E. W. Berry takes exception 
to the term, and points out in Science that 
human works are hardly of geologic magni- 
tude and that other events in the evolution 
of our world are more important than the 
advent of man. He gives as examples the 
origin of life itself, or the transfer of 
the main theater of organized operations, 
both animal and plant, from the water to 
the land. It might, he adds, be conceiv- 
able that the first mammal or the first 
flowering plant (Angiosperm) was more 
of an event than the first man. It seems to 
him that a Psychozoic era is not only a 
false assumption, but altogether wrong in 
principle and is really nurtured as a sur- 
Viving atavistic idea from the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages, “typified by our con- 
temporary ancestors of the south’. Dr. 
Berry concludes: “There can be no objec- 
tion to speaking of the present as the Age 
of Man—or Woman for that matter— 
but this is quite a different thing from set- 
ting up Psychozoic as a formal era.” 
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sel: Hofrann wes, the. Steinway eX lusively 


Eicuty years ago, Henry Steinway began to 
manufacture pianos. But he was a musician 
first, and a manufacturer second. It simply 
never occurred to him to make any but the 
finest instruments. He never tried to meet 
popular demands. He never built a piano to 
meet a set price. He established rigid rules 
of construction and set manufacturing stand- 
ards that are observed to this day. 

Since then, four gen- 
erations of the Steinway 


the personal supervision of the Steinway 
family who, now as always, own and con- 
trol the entire business. Time is lavished 
upon it. Materials are tested over and over. 
And when at last the finished instrument is 
ready for the public, it is ready to uphold the 
Steinway name in any musical circle of the 
world. Considered from the viewpoint of 
value given, the Steinway is one of the /easi 
expensive of all pianos. 
Prices and terms are rea- 





family have maintained 
and strengthened the 
tradition of excellence 
established by Henry 
Steinway. There is a 
steady determination to 
bring the Steinway even 
Closer to perfection each 
year. It is built under 
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sonable. And its durabil- 
ity is so great, its return 
to the owner so gener- 
ous, that any one of the 
many styles and sizes 
will prove the true econ- 
omy that lies in buying 
the best. You need 
never buy another piano. 
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Courtesy Southern Pacific R.R. 


Mt. Tallac, Lake Tahoe, California 


When the Traveler Turns West 


A Lanp or History, 


HEN autumn comes, winter can’t 
be far behind, and the first chill 
blast sends one’s thoughts whirling with 
the leaves and birds toward regions favored 
with more equable temperatures. Cali- 
fornia and other parts of our Great West 
share in the increasing popularity of those 
places which are especially suited to win- 
ter travel and residence. The journey to 
the West is a most interestingand p!easant 
one, and it leads to a land of abundant 
beauty and charm. A choice of several 
important rail pathways is offered, with 
some of the finest trains to be found any- 
where. And along these lines and on de- 
tours which you are glad to take are scenic 
attractions unsurpassed in variety and 
impressiveness. 
Those who like their travel well spiced 
with history, romance, and beauty, — 
and who does not? — will find here all 
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RoMANCE, AND WonpDER 


the ingredients and seasonings mixed and 
mingled in lavish measure. Here is a land 
which was old before our country began 
to be young. Here are the untellable ro- 
mance and mystery of ancient cliff-dwel- 
lers, of wild Apaches, conquistadores, 
intrepid padres and pioneers, gold-seek- 
ers, cow-punchers, vast ranges, and great 
new world-centres. Here is beauty to 
please any taste,— towering peaks of 
fantastic shapes and colors; silent, shim- 
mering deserts; gorges of unbelievable 
depth; flowering sun-land resorts of a new 
Riviera where the Pacific rolls in, bearing 
large measures of the lure of Orient and 
South Sea isles. Naturally, a land with so 
many attractions has not been slow to 
make its good points known and to add 
all the refinements of comfort and fashion 
for the enjoyment of its visitors 

That part of the United States easily 
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Caribbean 
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Fy ictewy vacation at sea—the sapphire sea of the tropics — 
dotted with coral islands crowned with stately palms and fringed 
with quaint cities slumbering in the sun. 

With the enjoyment of travel perfected by essentials such as outside 
rooms, comfortable beds, food that is equal to the best served in first- 
class hotels ashore and the character of distinctive service that makes 
“every passenger a guest.” 


Great White Fleet Ships sail on Cruises to the Tropics, twice every 
week from New York and New Orleans. You can plan to be gone 
from 11 to 24 days, confident in the knowledge that your vacation 
begins when you step on board. 


For every detail has been arranged in advance for your comfort and 


well being—your hotel accommodations, special motor trips ashore, 
railroad journeys, sight-seeing jaunts, are all planned by a staff that 
lives in, and understands, the countries you will visit. 
—And remember that your rooms and meals aboard, your amusements 
and accommodations ashore—everything is included in the price you 
pay for your ticket. 

Write for booklets and Cruise information about fascinating trips to 


Havana, Cuba; Kingston, Jamaica; the Panama Canal Zone, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala and the Colombian Ports 


Address, Passenger Traffic Department, United Fruit Company 
Room 1629, 17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


Great ‘White Fleet 





WHEN THE TRAVELER TURNS WEST 


spoken of as the “Great Southwest” — 
more specifically the land embraced in 
Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, and South- 
ern California, — springs into history and 
romance with the dawn of western civili- 
zation and teems with a procession of 
dynasties, adventurers, and pioneers down 
to the present, ever in a setting of marvel- 
lous grandeur. 

At the east and west boundaries of this 
region are two of the most distinctive and 
interesting cities of the United States — 
New Orleans and San Francisco. New Or- 
leans, founded in 1718 by Jean de Bien- 
ville, was successively under French, 
Spanish, and again French dominion, be- 
fore its acquisition by the United States. 
The charm of its Vieux Carre, the old 
French quarter, persists; and the gloom of 
the Cabildo, the ancient Spanish prison, 
has still the macabre influence of 200 
years ago. San Francisco, though insep- 
arably bound up with the romance and 
beauty which are California’s Spanish 
heritage, is withal vigorously and brac- 
ingly modern. Picturesquely situated 
between the Pacific Ocean and San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the fame of its Golden Gate, 
the mile-wide passage which joins them, 
is world-wide. 

Texas leaps to the fore with memories 
of virile deeds, furious and sometimes 
bitter strife, but always action direct and 
decisive. San Antonio, the site of the Al- 
amo, has owed allegiance to the flags of 
five nations — France, Spain, Mexico, 
the Texas Republic, and the United States. 
New Mexico, too often accepted as a land 
of deserts, <urprisingly offers Cloudcroft 
in the pine forest on the summit of the 
Sacramento Mountains as a resort of de- 
served popularity. 

Arizona, known for its mining indus- 
tries, deserves additional recognition as 
the locale of the oldest thoroughfare in the 
United States, the Apache Trail, which 
was marked out in prehistoric times by 
the mysterious cliff-dwellers, whose ruined 
homes may still be visited. In 1536, or 
thereabouts, the conquistadores of Cor- 
onado in their search for the seven cities 
of Cibola traversed the even then time- 
worn path, and after them came padres, 
pioneers, prospectors, and cavalrymen, 
against all of whom were arrayed the 
wildest and fiercest of Indian tribes, the 
‘Tonto Apache. The delights of the jour- 
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ney to-day are in vivid contrast to the 
dangers and hardships of those strenuous 
times. 

Southern California, the all-year play- 
ground, stresses her invitation with an 
equableness of climate and a profusion 
of verdure almost tropical. The first set- 
tlement in California was made by Padre 
Junipero Serra at San Diego (the Mission 
San Diego de Alcala) in 1759. The early 
development of the state was due in 
large measure to the method followed by 
the Franciscan padres in establishing 
their missions. From San Diego in the 
south to Sonoma in the north, they placed 
their missions at intervals of one day’s 
journey for a man on foot, and the path 
from mission to mission called El Camino 
Real (the King’s Highway) became the 
main artery of travel between north and 
south California. Imperial Valley, by the 
diversion of the waters of the Colorado 
River, has been made one of the most 
productive agricultural areas in the world. 
Los Angeles, Hollywood, Pasadena, Santa 
Barbara, Del Monte, and Carmel-by- 
the-Sea are world-famous resorts, and 
there are many other places of lesser 
fame which because of special attrac- 
tions have an even greater appeal for 
certain travelers. 

Here and there throughout the West 
are brought together in great national 
parks super-abundances of beauty and 
wonder, which lavish Nature and wise 
Government have created and preserved 
for the general good. Some of these are 
on the main highways and are already 
known to multitudes; some, off the beaten 
paths, still add to their other attractions 
the thrill of exploration and adventure 
for the few who seek them out. 


ABROAD 


An attempt has been made in Switzer- 
land to simplify and standardize the prac- 
tice of tipping. The Association of Swiss 
Hotel Keepers and representatives of the 
various hotel employees’ associations 
have agreed to put a small percentage of 
additional charge upon guests’ bills and 
ask that that be paid instead of giving 
tips to the employees direct. The addi- 
tional amounts are to be divided among 
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South Africa, where civilization and the jungle meet; land of 
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WHEN THE TRAVELER TURNS WEST 


This Is the Time to Come! 


—e to the Land of the Rising Sun— 
and the gay umbrella! Come to Japan 
where the houses are just the size of your 
heart, and as clean as the rain-washed air. 
Where shopping is an art, a play, a joyous 
game of smiles, bows and delicate trifles . . . 
and youcan’t believe your luck until you find 
your friends have bargainsjust as wonderful. 


COME to China—to Shanghai with its gay 
concessions and the great native city, em- 
broidered on the fringe of a continent of fas- 
cination—full of gardens, temples, bazaars; 
marvelous things to see and buy. To Hong 
Kong, towering out of the blue, a ravishing 
Oriental Riviera, steeped in sunshine and 
flowers. Come to the Philippines—to exotic 
oe. at the gateway of the South Pacific 
isles. 


BUT COME FIRST to the Canadian Pacific, 
the World s greatest travel specialist, with 
thelargest, fastest, newest shipson the Pacific 
—the famous great Empress Liners.Canadian 
Pacific has a way of looking after you that 
comes from forty years of knowing how. 


Only 10 Days to JAPAN 
Then China and 
Manila — 


Empress Liners sail 
from Vancouver, con- 
necting at Victoria. 


Offices in all large cities including 
New York, 344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, '71 East 
Jackson; San Francisco, 675 Market St.; 
Montreal, 141 St. JamesSt. 





the employees in accordance with agree- 
ments worked out between the hotel keep- 
ers and the employees’ representatives. 


« * * 


Fare reductions and special facilities 
are offered by the Italian State Railways 
for the benefit of pilgrims visiting Assisi 
and Rome during the Franciscan Year. 
The reductions are reported to amount 
to about 30 per cent for individual trav- 
elers and 50 per cent for large parties. 
The new arrangements, which became 
effective in August, are to remain in force 
until October 4, 1927. 


* * * 


Among forthcoming events of impor- 
tance both at home and abroad will be the 
following: 


London: International Automobile Ex- 
hibition, October 22-30. 

Paris: Semi-annual Horticultural Show, 
October-November. International Aer- 
onautical Exhibition, October-Novem- 
ber. 

Liverpool: St. Leger Stakes, November Io. 

Philadelphia: Sesqui-centennial Inter- 
national Exposition, until December I. 

England: Fox hunting begins November I. 

New York: Electrical and Chemical In- 
dustries Exhibitions, October. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Live Stock Show, No- 
vember 

Italy: Celebration of the Franciscan Year, 
especially at Assisi and Rome. 

Ghent: Winter Fair opens, November 14. 

Portland, Ore.: Pacific International Live 
Stock Exhibition, October 31-Novem- 
ber 7. 

Hanoi, Indo-China: Eighth International 
Commercial Fair, December. 

Buenos Aires: International Motor Show, 
November—December. 

Berlin: International Motor and Cycle 
Show, November-December. 

Chicago: International Live Stock Ex- 
hibition, November 27—December 5. 

Brussels: Twentieth International Cycle 
and Motor Show, December. 

London: Olympia Circus and Fair, De- 
cember 20-31. 

San Salvador: International Sample Fair 
and Exhibition of Arts, Industries and 
Agriculture, December 25—January 8. 
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r ‘Che Voyage of Your Dreams” 


138 Days 
25 Countries 


59 Ports and Cities 


37,511 Miles 


Around the World 


CRUISE that offers the golden 
opportunity to see the wonder 
places of the world under the most 
favorable circumstances. The right 
seasonseverywhere—the Holy Land 
at its best; Cairo during the brilliant 
social season; India in cool weather 
corresponding to our May; Peking 
in Springtime; and Japan in Cherry 
Blossom Time. The itinerary in- 
cludes in addition all the Oriental 
Ports of all other world cruises plus 
Siam, Borneo and Formosa. 


on the “Queen of Cruising Steamers” 


RESOLUTE 


Sailing Eastward from New York 


JAN. 6th, 1927 


UILT for tropical service, with 

luxuriousappointmentsthrough- 
out, the RESOLUTE represents the 
acme of cruising comfort. Unusual 
spaciousness characterizes the pub- 
lic rooms, staterooms and decks. 
One management on ship and on shore. An 


extraordinary program of shore excursions 
included in the rates of $2,000 and up. 


Descriptive literature of the Fourth World 
Cruise of the Resocute will be sent upon request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc. 
General Agents 


177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 


or local steamship and tourist agents 


35-39 Broadway, N. Y¥. 
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131 State St., Boston 
574 Market St., San Francisco 
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Inthe very center of things —On the Beach and the Boardwalk 


Due to their wonderful location, their personal 
attention to guests, all the most modern material 
comforts, and their sincere atmosphere of friendly 
hospitality — these two delightful hotels have 
long enjoyed a most unusual patronage, nation- 
wide in extent. Winter climate mild, with bracing 
sea air. 

Fall and Winter Outdoors: Golf, Riding 
on the Beach, Boardwalk Activities, 
Aviation. Indoors: Music and 
Entertainments 












American Plan only. Always open. “* Dual- 
Trio” Radio Concerts Tuesday evenings. 
Tune in on WPG at g. Illustrated folder and 
rates on request. 


LEEDS anp LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 






















Luxury Cruise to the 


meniierranean 


cel LESTINE EGYPT 


By the famous ‘‘Rotterdam”’ 
6th Cruise 


Leaving New York, Feb. 3, 1927 
Under the Holland- America Line's own management 


The ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displ. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the magnificence 
and comfort of her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine and the high standards 
of service and management on board. 


70 Daysof Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first call), 
Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, 
(The Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), 
Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples (second call), 
Monaco, and the Riviera, Carefully planned Shore 
Excursions. Stopover in Europe. Number of 
guests limited. American Express Co. 
Agents in Charge of Shore Excur- 
sions. 

For choice selection of accommodations make 
RESERVATIONS NOW. Illustrated Folder “‘I"’ on request to 


SOUTH AFRICA 


HERE civilization and the 
jungle meet—a land of 
primitive grandeur and strange 
fascination, set within the Riviera 
of the Southern Hemisphere—ideal 
for sightseeing and holiday trips. 
The magnificent new motorship 
“Carnarvon Castle,” 20,000 tons, 
has been added to the fleet of 
splendid “Castle” liners, which 
sail weekly from England (South- 
ampton). 


Tours cAround cAfrica 


RFUTUTR TEA A A LAPSE ES EEO 


21-24 State St., New York 


Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis; 
NewOrleans,San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Arlanta, Ga., 
Mexico City, Montreal, 
Seattle, Winnipeg, or any 
authorized Steamship Agent. 













THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago 
Detroit St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco 


LosAngeles Seattle Atlanta Vancouver 
Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 
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Conrad’s seas and Kipling’s India 
Maps bring them closer as you read 


An atlas is as much a necessity in home 
or office as a dictionary. Rand MSNally 
Atlases range in price and scope from 
the little thirty-five cent General Atlas 
to the $8.50 International Atlas. Each 
is a handy reference book of geograph- 
ical information, with valuable indices 
and accurate maps. Obtainable at lead- 
ing booksellers’ and stationers’. Write 
for descriptive booklet. 


Rand M‘Nally Maps 

Sor every purpose 
School Maps Climatic Maps 
Auto Road 1 Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
Commercial Maps Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mi age ‘Maps 
Population Maps City Guide Maps 

Special Maps to order 


ang 
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In Conrad, Kipling, Hearn, Loti, 
Hudson, Keyserling—in many of 
the books you read, how much de- 
pends upon climate and location! 


The events of the day—the Riff, 
Syria, Tacna-Arica, Tripoli, Muscle 
Shoals, Miami, the proposed Great- 
Lakes-to-the-Gulf Waterway—to 
understand them you must knowthe 
position of these places onthe globe. 


Without maps and the knowledge 
you have gained from them, your 
books, your daily nee your 
favorite magazine, would lose half 
their meaning. 


In these days of widespread dis- 
tribution of manufactured products, 
no large business can be intelligently 
conducted without extensive use of 


maps. 
They are needed to plan sales cam- 
paigns. Traveling representatives 


need them to lay out their routes in 
advance. 


Motor touring, one of America’s 
most popular summer pastimes, 
would be difficult, even Seen 
without detailed, accurate maps for 
the motorist’s guidance. 


In all forms and stages of education, 
maps are indispensable. They are in- 
dispensable, too, for army and navy 
operations, and, above all, for flying. 


The task of making and supplying 
maps therefore becomes one of im- 
measurable importance in any 
society. 

To hold foremost place in the pers 
formance of this task is both a dis- 
tinction and a responsibility. 

Rand M‘Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate and 


up to date. Obtainable at leading 
booksellers’, stationers’, or direct. 


RAND MENALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. J-209 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 270 Madison Avenue, New York 


Washington 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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LAW 


FITS YOU FORA 
BIG JO 


You should have law training to succeed as a big 
business man. In every walk of life—for every 


commercial or political position of trust, it is the 
man who knows law that quickly and surely wins. To know 
law is to gain position—power—‘“‘a place in the sun.” 


LEARN AT 


HOME 


No need for you to give up 
| a lot of valuable time to 
» tedious school work. This 

complete yet simplified 
home-reading course 1 
help re ju to prepare for the 
— xaminations in your 
State. 


These Experts 


Are Your Teachers 


Compiled by over 50 of 
America’s most eminent 
legal authorities, this set of 
12 magnificent volumes, 
handsomely bound in law 
buckram, with red and 
black labels and titles in 
_— the whole set comes 

you the instant you 
fill in and mail the coupon 
below. Don't let such a 
pany | opportunity es- 





Send! No Money 


It won't cost you a penny 
to get this entire 12 volume 
Law Library and Complete 
Reading ourse of 25 
booklets for ten full days. 
Just fill in the coupon— 
don't send a cent. 


Fad Sent for Ten 
Days’ Examination 


Use the books exactly as if 
= y were yours for ten full | 
days—see with your own | 


If You Act Now eyes how valuable they are. | 


|| Extra Volume of Legal you keep them, send | 

Forms and 25 Special only $2.00 after 10 days | 
Pamphlets : $3.00 . month there- 
|| We will include our special after until the introductory 
|| Reading Course in 25 . price of $49.80 has been 
phlets and a 200 page book pes. Regular price ony. 50! 
of standard legal forms his offer is good only to | 
FREE. A guide at your el- those within the bounda- | 
bow—a teacher to explain || Ties of the U. S. and Can- 
everything. ada. Send the coupon 

aaa today. 


The American Techutcal Society 
Dept. L-7197 Chicago, U.S.A. | 
MAIL THE COUPON 


The American Technical Society 
Dept. L-7197 Chicago, U.S. A. 


Please send ‘‘Library of American Law and Practice” and Reading 
Course for ten days’ examination, shipping charges collect. I willsend 
$2.00 within ten days and $3.00 a month thereafter until I have paid 
$49.80, or return these books within one week at your expense. Please 
include extra volume, 200 pages legal forms, FREE. 


Name chahdnavesavewa , 
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For the 
Inquiring Reader 


Publications of the University of Chicago 
Press that give an up-to-date picture of 
what is happening year by year in science, 
education, literature, art, and religion 


THE NATURE OF THE 
WORLD AND OF MAN 


By Sixteen Members of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Faculties 


A co-operative survey of all science. Harry 
Hansen says in Harpers that “the average 
reader who is thirsting for knowledge about 
man and the universe will be able to get the 
fundamentals of modern science in The 


Nature of the World and of Man.” $4.00 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 
AMERICAN PROSE 
By Joseph Warren Beach 


He has put to good practice the “genuine 
critical spirit”; and whether or not you agree 
with Mr. Beach that Alfred Kreymborg is 
the great hope of American literature, you 
will have to reckon with his essentially fair 
dicta on current issues. $2.50 


THE DEMOCRATIC WAY 
OF LIFE 
By Thomas Vernor Smith 


A democratic credo, a profession of the 
social faith of a modern man. $1.75 


BRAINS OF RATS 
AND MEN 


By C. Judson Herrick 


Of this “momentous volume” Dr. Morris 
Fishbein says, “‘He preaches the true gospel 
of science with enthusiasm and human 
understanding.” $3.00 


THE PSALMS 
A New Translation 
By J. M. Powis Smith 


A clear, uncorrupted version disclosing the 
beauties and true meaning of the world’s 
greatest hymnbook. $3.00 


At all dealers’ or with ten cents 
additional for postage from 


The University of Chicago Press 
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Lucerne-in-Maine 


‘‘Maine at its Best”’ 


t YOU have not already sent for your copy of the free 


illustrated booklet of Lucerne-in-Maine, it will be well 
to write for a copy at once. This booklet contains a fine 
collection of duotone views (6 x 6 inches) of Lucerne-in- 
Maine and the mountains, lakes, and rugged seacoast in the 
vicinity, and will find an honored place on your library 
table. 


Vacation home-sites are being bought by lawyers, doctors, 
editors, clergymen, artists, teachers — people of refinement, 
who appreciate this opportunity to obtain, at little cost, 
homes of their own in the most beautiful spot in the Pine 
Tree State where they and their families may spend their 
vacation days. 


Old Chief Nicolar looks U NDER our present limited offering, each purchaser of 


a home-site will also receive a perpetual membership in 


the Lucerne-in-Maine Country Club, without initiation f 


on with approval while or annual dues 
his white brothers trans- PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Postoffice Square, Bangor, Maine 


(F—R) 


I shall be ple ased to receive the Lucerne-in-Maine 


form his ancestors’ pri- booklet with full particulars. 
vate hunting reserve 
into the nation’s most 
inviting playground! 


Name 


Address 
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Downtown 


DonaALp REA Hanson 


Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


The Rising Bond Market 


Hardly a week passes without several 
announcements appearing in the financial 
columns of the daily papers to the effect 
that a certain bond issue has been called 
for redemption in accordance with the 
terms under which the securities were orig- 
inally offered. Not infrequently a parallel 
announcement appears of the offering of 
similar securities by the same corporation, 
bearing a lower interest rate. This is but 
one of the manifestations of the rising 
bond market, a trend which has been 
broadly under way for four or five years, 
with occasional interruptions, or in other 
words, the steadily diminishing trend of 
bond interest rates. 

If you were a buyer of bonds in 1921 or 
1922 you may have noticed in the prospec- 
tus shown you by the bond salesman a 
line in fine agate type, under the descrip- 
tion of the issue, words to the effect that 
these bonds were “callable at 110 (or some 
other figure above par) on any interest 
date on thirty days notice.”’ The chances 
are that you did not pay much attention 
to this provision then, but it has come to 
be one of the most important factors with 
which investors have to reckon at the 
moment, after such other details as secur- 
ity, earning power, and price have been 
taken into consideration. 

During the post-war depression capital 
was exceedingly scarce. Liquid capital in 
the shape of bank credit was available at 
all times for legitimate business purposes, 


thanks to the resources of the Federal 
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Reserve System, but the lending power of 
banks was strained severely at times to the 
limit, particularly in the agricultural dis- 
tricts. Frozen credit was the term then 
used. Banks could not realize on the paper 
they had discounted. For their own safety, 
in many cases, it was the part of wisdom 
to carry the borrower who could not pay 
and trust in good fortune that conditions 
might eventually remedy the situation. 
The bulk of the long termed corporation 
financing at that time was in the form 
of rescue financing. Naturally borrowers 
did not haggle over the rate of interest 
paid when their own solvency was at stake. 
Rates were high then anyway and bankers 
were exacting substantial commissions for 
the risks involved in rescuing some con- 
cerns. But borrowers usually congratulated 
themselves if they succeeded in inserting 
in the contract a provision permitting 
them to call the bonds issued at high 
rates of interest after a certain period of 
years, even if this involved a premium of 
5 or 10 points. Their theory, obviously, 
was that when the business skies cleared 
and credit conditions individually and 
collectively, were stronger, these bonds 
could be redeemed with securities put out 
at a lower rate of interest. 


CALLABLE PROVISIONS 


After the initial shock of the depression 
was over and confidence was reviving, less 
of this financing to convert bank loans 
into long termed bonds was necessary. 
Borrowing for expansion purposes began 
again in some industries, but interest rates 





NATIONAL UNION 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


The Safest and Best Investment — 
Put on a Modern Basis 


oes ESTATE " one of the soundest 


forms of investment. 

Many fortunes have been built and estates 

conserved by the judicious purchase of mort- 
Pee tore 


But individual mortgages are not adapted to 
the requirements of the average investor. Na- 
tional Union Mortgage Bonds are! 


National Union Mortgage Bonds represent the familiar 
real estate first mortgage, converted into a form that 
is convenient and easy to handle, that is free from all 
detail and bother and that has finally an insurance yar 
TSS aCe Cia Sata c Ms lait ets mnt la e202 oe 


The underlying mortgages must meet our_rfgid set of 
“Standardized Requirements,” and in additign, are irrevo- 
FRA eet Ott t Md CMC ot tat t eet: tte to Tian) aed Ts 
of the following four Surety Companies: 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company 
Fidelity and Deposit Company 
Maryland: Casualty Company 
Baltimore 


National Surety Company, New York 


Send for descriptive Booklet 
“Why a National Union for Safety” 


$500 and $1000 Coupon Bonds 


NATIONAL Tey MOLT Wo) 


BALTIMORE,::-:-MARYLAND 


MACKUBIN. GOODRICH & CO. - 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
FISCAL AGENTS 
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were still high. Even Liberty bonds for a 
brief period of time sold on a 6 per cent 
basis, which meant a severe discount from 
parity for the 3% and 4% per cent issues. 
Under these circumstances what ccrpora- 
tion could hope to borrow at 6 per cent 
when even the United States Government’s 
credit was rated in the open market at 
that figure? Accordingly the protection 
adopted by corporations who were driven 
into the capital market at that time was to 
insert this callable provision in the inden- 
ture. The past year has seen a great many 
of these callable provisions exercised. 
Seven per cent bonds put out in 1921 are 
being redeemed and five and six per cent 
issues put out. Seven and eight per cent 
preferred stock issues put out four or five 
years ago are being redeemed and five per 
cent debentures or six per cent preferred 
stock substituted. 

This is a situation highly satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the borrower, but 
not always so agreeable to the investor. 
His high coupon rate bonds are being paid 
off at a time when it is impossible to re- 
place them with securities of equal strength 
at anything like the interest yields 
available formerly. Not only is a certain 
reduction in income involved in replacing 
funds in a 4% per cent market that were 
put out on a 6 per cent market, but a 
possibility is present that securities of 
inferior quality may be substituted in 
order to retain the former income. At the 
present time, therefore, investors are 
paying much more attention to the callable 
provisions on various new bond issues in 
order to insure the maintenance of the 
present income rate and to avoid the ne- 
cessity of reinvesting on possibly even less 
favorable market conditions. 

For the investor seeking short termed 
loans, however, the callable provisions on 
bonds issued four or five years ago offer a 
certain attractiveness from a speculative 
standpoint. It is not unusual, for instance, 
for bonds with callable provisions oper- 
ative a year or two hence to be selling sev- 
eral points below this call price, even if 
they are substantially above par. A 6 per 
cent corporation bond maturing 15 years 
in the future may be selling at 103, but 
is callable at 105 in a year or two. In the 
event that the issue is called in a year or 
two a premium of two points is realized 


and the investor is not under the necessity 
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of amortizing the three points paid above 
par for the security as would be necessary 
if the security were to run until it ma- 
tures. 


STANDARD O11 oF NEw JERSEY 


Often even a high grade preferred stock 
may be treated as a bond investment if 
there is a reasonable certainty that the 
issue may eventually be called. As this 
is written the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey is said to be seriously consid- 
ering redeeming its 7 per cent preferred 
stock at 115, the callable price. Selling on 
a 6 per cent basis in the open market it is 
probably safe to regard this as a short 
term note, — an indefinite maturity, per- 
haps, but a moral certainty that it will 
sooner or later be redeemed at 115. Sim- 
ilarly a number of investors who purchased 
the 7 per cent cumulative preferred stock 
of the General Motors Corporation when 
a private offering was made by bankers 
last summer regarded their investment as 
substantially that of a bond purchased at 
a discount. Selling on a 5.9 per cent direct 
interest basis, — at about 118% at the 
present writing, — this stock is redeemable 
at 125, or a premium of 6% points when 
it is called. In the event that this issue 
should be redeemed in the next three or 
four years it would return a very substantial 
yield on the investment. In this case the 
security is ample, since the issue is sub- 
stantially without prior liens in the form of 


funded debt. 


SHort TERMED INVESTMENTS 


Many investors who believe strongly in 
their ability to take advantage of the 
swings in the business cycle have lately 
been looking about for good short termed 
investments in view of the advance in the 
stock market to unprecedented heights 
in the past two years. Their theory, — 
and it is one which many investment 
bankers and economic advisory serv- 
ices sponsor,— is that when stocks are 
high, short termed securities should be 
purchased with the proceeds of sales of 
investment stocks and that in the event 
of a general decline in stock market values 
these short termed securities may be liq- 
uidated without material loss and the 
proceeds invested in sound dividend pay- 
ing stocks at lower levels than those now 
existing. It is a pretty theory, when it 





ADAIR 
Guaranteed-Insurable -" 
642% Bonds SE: 


have an income advantage of 


62% over 4% bonds 
44% over 412% bonds 
30% over 5% bonds 
18% over 512% bonds 

8% over 6% bonds 


Guaranteed-Insurable 
First Mortgage Safety with 6; fo 


Mo AND MORE investors are turning to 6%% Adair Guaranteed- 
Insurable Bonds as a means of averaging up both the safety and net 
yield of their investments. 


First because Adair Bonds are secured by conservative first mortgages on well- 
located, income-producing city propérties—by the earnings from the property—and 
by the financial resources of the borrowing corporation. 

Second because both the principal and interest of every Adair Bond is unconditionally 
guaranteed by Adair Realty & Trust Company, in writing on the face of the bond. 
Third because the investor in Adair Bonds has the privilege of insuring his bonds 
against loss on application to an independent surety company, with resources over 
$27,000,000. 


Fourth because the liberal and satisfying yield means less worry, more comfort 
and greater profit. 


An Income of $1,800 a Year 


$1,000 invested in 644% Adair Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds, with 
interest reinvested, plus an average semi-annual investment of $299.89, 
will amass $27,700 in 20 years. This means an income of $1,800.50 at a 
cost of less than $600 a year. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Mail the coupon today and we will gladly suggest an investment plan 
exactly suited to your needs. 


_MAIL THIS COUPON TO NEAREST OFFICE | 


Dept. F.20 AD AIR REALTY ADAIR REALTY 


& MORTGAGE CoO., Inc, 
& TRUST Co. Founded isos NEW YORK 


Madi A 
Caritat, Surptus anp Prorits $2,500,000 ee Se 
Please send me your booklet, aoe sT. LOUIS 
“Why Your Real Estate Bonds Healey Building, ATLANTA Boatmen’s Bank Building 
Should Be Guaranteed.” Ownership identical 
Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 
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works, and there is no doubt but that some 
shrewd investors have been able to do it 
with success. Without sponsoring the 
practice, however, it can be said here that 
in addition to the ordinary run of short 
termed investments which are actually 
close to maturity, it is as well to consider 
some bonds and preferred stocks with 
callable provisions as offering some attrac- 
tiveness from the standpoint of a short 
termed note. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA EpISON 


One of the best illustrations of the trend 
of corporation financing over the past 
half dozen years, ultimately resulting in a 
conversion of high coupon rate issues into 
one more in accordance with present 
market conditions occurred last summer 
in connection with the Southern California 
Edison financing. This large public utility 
enterprise, probably the largest of its kind 
in the country, has been in the process of 
expansion for many years, but at a partic- 
ularly rapid rate since the war. In July 
1917 the corporation authorized a $136,- 
000,000 issue of general and refunding 
mortgage bonds, due in 1944, but callable 
at any time up to 1942. Shortly after the 
war ended the expansion programme began 
to gather increased momentum. In Janu- 
ary 1919, before interest rates in general 
began to reflect the huge inflation demand 
for capital, but while they were still rela- 
tively high owing to the heavy drain of 
capital for war purposes, this company 
marketed $8,000,000 of 6 per cent bonds 
under this mortgage at 98 and interest, or 
a 6.15 per cent yield basis. In January 
1920, before the collapse of that year began 
to get under way, but after the Federal 
Reserve Banks had begun to advance 
discount rates, a $7,500,000 issue of 6 per 
cent bonds was sold at 96, or a 6.33 per 
cent basis. Bond prices were beginning to 
fall and interest bases to advance. Five 
months later, when signs of depression 
were accumulating this company put out 
a $5,000,000 issue of 6 per cent bonds, 
under the same mortgage, be it noted, at 
8814, or on a 7 per cent yield basis. In 
February 1921 another block of $5,000,000 
were sold at 87%, or a 7.1 per cent basis. 
By August 1921 the depression had obvious- 
ly passed its worst. Stocks were at their 
lowest since the war that month and bonds 


were beginning to revive. Another block 
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of $6,000,000 of these bonds were then 
sold at 88, on a 7.07 per cent basis. By 
1922 conditions were on the mend and the 
Southern California Edison was able to 
finance with a 5 per cent coupon bond 
instead of 6 per cent. In October $10,000,- 
000 of 5 per cent bonds were issued at 95, 
on a 5.4 per cent basis. By March 1923 an 
issue of 514s was sold on a 5.7 per cent 
basis at 97%. 

Finally in July of this year the company 
was able to arrange new financing on such 
an attractive interest basis that it became 
advisable to redem all of these bonds. 
Accordingly an offering of $40,000,000 of 
5 per cent bonds was authorized and sold 
at 98%, or a yield basis of 5.1 per cent, 
maturing in 1951. Even in this case the 
management reserved the right to redeem 
the current issue at 105 up to 1941 and 
a half point under this price each year up 
to maturity. This reservation doubtless 
suggests that officers of the company were 
not so sure but that conditions might 
eventually warrant even a 4 per cent 
coupon. In this respect there is something 
to suggest this possibility. Already some 
public utility financing has been done on a 
4% per cent basis. There are many who 
feel that before long a 4 per cent basis is 
a possibility. Twenty-five years ago a 
number of railroads were financing with 
3 and 3% per cent bond issues, so the 
situation would not be withouta precedent. 

It is obvious that those who held these 
Southern California Edison bonds from 
their original offering dates received much 
more than the yields given above, which 
were computed to maturity. On the first 
issue of bonds put out in January 1919 the 
yield to the date of call was only some 6.8 
per cent. However, the bonds issued in 
August 1921 actually returned the holders 
approximately an average of 8 per cent 
a year, an exceedingly attractive return 
even during the conditions that prevailed 
then. Yet from the standpoint of the com- 
pany the refunding operation was the 
cheapest way out. To consider only the 
$6,000,000 issue of 1921. Interest at 6 per 
cent for sixteen years more would have 
involved a total outlay of $5,760,000 for 
interest; at 5 per cent on the same amount 
of the new bonds the outlay would have 
been but $4,800,000, a saving in interest 
paeeeat alone of nearly a million dol- 
ars. 
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NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 


PHILADELPHIA 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 582 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





HERE is one subject on 
which the civilized world is 
in complete accord. That is 
in the considerations which prompt 
people in the selection of their 
investments. 
W hat are these considerations? . . . 
Safety of principal. A good inter- 
est return. Prompt and unfailing 
ayment of principal and interest. 
hese are of great and equal im- 
portance in China and Connecticut, 
in Nicaragua and Nevada, in 
Turkey oe in Texas. 
For 53 years the first mortgage in- 
vestments sold by The F. H. Smith 
Company have measured up to 
these standards. Knowledge of 
this fact has spread to investors all 
over the oy and has created 
world-wide confidence in Smith 
Bonds. 
Thousands of investors, in every 
State of the United Srates and in 


33 countries and territories abroad, 
now enjoy the protection of Smith 
safeguards and the satisfaction of 
Smith service. 


The interest rate on Smith Bonds 
is the highest consistent with our 
record ius loss to any investor in 
53 years. Our current offerings 
pay 614%4%, 634% and 7%, and 
certain of these issues have Federal 
and State tax-refund features. 


The bonds are secured by first 
mortgages on modern, income- 
producing properties, located in 
such cities as Washington, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Albany. Each issue is protected by 
safeguards that have resulted in 
our 53-year record of perfect safety. 
Send your name and address on the 
form below for our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven 
Safety’’ and “How to Build an 
Independent Income.” 


You may buy Smith Bonds outright in $1,000, 


62% 


| payments. 


$500 and $100 denominations and in maturities 
from 2 years to 10 years. 
| bonds also may be bought by 10 equal monthly 
Regular monthly payments earn the 


$500 and $1,000 


Th 


full rate of bond interest. 


The F. H. SMITH COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1873 


PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON 


BUFFALO ALBANY 
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DOWNTOWN 


Analyze Your First 
Mortgage Real 
Estate Bonds 


HIS BOOKLET 

has been prepared 
to illustrate the require- 
ments of The Milton 
Strauss Corporation’s 
bond offerings. 


It will serve you as a 
guide in the intelligent 
selection of your future 
First Mortgage Bond 
Investments. 


It shows how safety can 
be measured in terms of 
a generous margin of 
security and in the ratio 
of earnings to the plan 
of amortization. 


Mail the coupon today! 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 
Penobscot Building Detroit, Michigan 


Please send me without obligation 
your booklet ‘Before You Invest’ 


Name 


Address 
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Tue Nation’s Business 


This tendency for investment yields to 
decrease in recent years is one of the most 
fundamental importance in finance to-day. 
It is largely the explanation for the tre- 
mendous bull movement in the stock mar- 
ket since 1924. It accounts mainly for the 
remarkable success which has attended 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon’s efforts 
to reduce the interest burden of the United 
States Treasury on the national debt. 
Immediately after the war the Treasury 
was financing short term requirements on 
as high as a 534 per cent interest basis; 
it has since financed a six months’ tax 
certificate issue on a 234 per cent basis. 
Where it took a strong appeal to patriot- 
ism and a thoroughly organized bond sell- 
ing campaign to put out the Victory notes 
on a 434 per cent basis after the Armistice, 
the last of these notes was redeemed with 
4% per cent Treasury bonds of a thirty 
year maximum maturity with substan- 
tially no organization, no tax exemption, no 
appeal to the people to “buy till it hurts” 
and solely on the basis of the high intrinsic 
worth of the security. And subscriptions 
for $1,400,000,000 were received, only 
$511,390,000 of which were filled. 

Finally, the lowering of interest charges 
on the capital employed in the Nation’s 
business accounts in large measure for the 
substantial earning power of many corpo- 
rations to-day despite the common asser- 
tion that competition is keen and the 
margin of profit small. Assume that a 
corporation is capitalized with 60 per cent 
bonds and 40 per cent stock, as is often 
the case in railroads and public utilities, 
and earns 6 per cent on its total capital; 
a reduction of interest rates from 6 to 5 per 
cent, for instance, on the average amount 
of bonds outstanding adds about 25 per 
cent to the earning power for the stock. 
Such an average reduction is probably rare, 
but to a great extent the present substan- 
tial earnings of railroads and public util- 
ities, not to mention other industrial cor- 
porations, can be traced in large measure to 
the lower cost of borrowing capital. 

It seems clear that with the trend of in- 
terest rates downward, most strong cor- 
porations with high-coupon-rate, callable 
bonds outstanding will exercise this option 
as opportunity offers. Investors seeking 
a degree of permanency in their holdings 
should consider this possibility. 
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Science Notes 
C. K. OcpEn 


Dr. Coolidge’s cathode ray will change the color of a rabbit's hair 


WHERE is the progress of applied 

science more convincingly demon- 
strated than at the annual Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering. Four 
of these great demonstrations, the su- 
preme achievement of the New World, 
have already been held, and the fifth opens 
early this month in New York City. 
Hitherto the advances of mechanical 
science have too often brought in their 
train evils which for many people more 
than counterbalanced the advantages de- 
rived by others. But at last a new era has 
dawned in which the Machine-made Free- 
dom prophesied by Edison may be 
realized. With Henry Ford as dictator it 
might even now be within our grasp, and 
the five-day week is perhaps a first instal- 
ment. 


PEAcE AND GoopwWILL 


But what is the use of leisure to chat to 
your friends if you cannot hear their 
voices with the windows open? There is 
no more terrible accompaniment of the 
triumphs of modern engineering than the 
riveting hammer, which for years has 
rendered every great city in America al- 
most uninhabitable for sensitive persons. 
Pure science, Mr. Hoover laments, is 
almost dead on this side of the Atlantic. 


Artists and writers have followed the ex- 
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ample of Henry James and Ezra Pound, 
T. S. Eliot and Isadora Duncan, Max 
Eastman and Edith Wharton, and fled in 
droves to risk starvation in Europe, either 
permanently or for the greater part of the 
year. 

The Klaxon is driving out the Saxon, 
and even the colored population is forced 
to take refuge behind the saxophone. Busi- 
ness men who cannot afford carillons have 
attempted to drown the uproar by ceaseless 
dictation, a practice which in turn has filled 
the mails and the press with the present 
alarming output of verbosity. This again 
has necessitated the invention both of 
new and more elaborate filing appliances 
to keep formal track of its excrescences, 
and of a special American psychology, 
Behaviorism, ; to prove that thinking, 
the product of stillness and reflection, 
is actually an illusion. The next great 
discovery of medicine will be that the un- 
conscious tension resulting from urban 
hubbub is the chief cause both of sudden 
nervous breakdown and of sterility. 

But now comes the news that, after all, 
riveting is unnecessary. The whole thing 
can be done more efficiently by noiseless 
welding, — a highly scientific method of 
gluing the steel framework together, the 
heat required to produce the fusion being 
supplied by an electric arc. Rows of Sharon 
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girders are rising at this moment, — with- 
out a sound and with a fifteen per cent 
saving of steel. At the Exposition itself 
everyone will be able to see with his own 
eyes the improved apparatus which 
science has devised as an antidote to its 
own most devastating processes. Can the 
builders be persuaded to modernize their 
methods in the interests of humanity, or 
have they too developed a devilish delight 
in din? Peace may yet return to our cities, 
with a little goodwill, — or publicity? 


AcquIRED CHARACTERS 


Suppose, however, that the riveting 
continues and the hubbub of American 
life eventually leaves a selected popula- 
tion able only to behave in the behaviorist 
sense, — to travel, interview, manufac- 
ture, orate, sell, file, and generally apply 
with ant-like efficiency the results of other 
people’s reflection. Would the next genera- 
tion inherit the nervous constitution thus 
induced? Or would the gradual adapta- 
tion and acquiescence of the nation be due 
to the process of Natural Selection, the 
gradual elimination of the fit, — the sensi- 
tive, the artistic, and the philosophic? 

That was the subject discussed by Pro- 
fessor H. S. Jennings in his important 
article in the last issue of THE Forum. 
Common sense has been very unwilling to 
deny the Inheritance of Acquired Char- 
acters. Parents, educationists, and re- 
formers in general would prefer to believe 
in progress through the slow accumula- 
tion of slight modifications due to an 
improved environment. Whenever there- 
fore, of recent years, a researcher has done 
something startling with rats, the terriers 
of journalism have been hot upon his 
trail. But in spite of the attractions of rat- 
ting, the ranks of scientists, in America at 
any rate, have stood firm. As Professor 
Jennings remarks: “Its opponents look 
upon advocacy, by a man eddies, of the 
inheritance of acquired characters as a 
symptom of mental degeneration; as 
presaging the end of a reputation and a 
career.”’ He also referred to the work of 
Kammerer as being the chief present ex- 
perimental support of the doctrine of the 
inheritance of acquired characters, and 
added: “The issue is thus brought squarely 
to that of the reliability and credibility of 
the investigator.” 

Since the article in question was writ- 
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ten, it has become known that one of 
Kammerer’s crucial experiments had been 
falsified, and following close on the letters 
which made this public (published in 
Nature by Dr. Noble and Dr. Przibram on 
August 7) came the news (September 25) 
that Kammerer himself had committed 
suicide in Vienna. 

Very different is the other disputed evi- 
dence which turns on the interpretation of 
the experiments of such scientists as Dr. 
Heslop Harrison. Here the second genera- 
tion of moths stained a certain color (in 
this case black, whence the term “ melan- 
ism”), by treatment with the salts of 
heavy metals in their food, inherited the 
new coloration. How are we to interpret 
this? 

In Kammerer’s experiment, with the 
nuptial pad of toads, the coloration was 
found by Dr. Noble to be due to Indian 
ink! Bui the melanism produced by Har- 
rison and Garrett in their moths before 
this year’s meeting of the British Associa- 
tion cannot be so explained. Technically 
there is a possible source of error. The 
experimental conditions yielded only one 
or two modified individuals out of a con- 
siderable number (1 in 27; 2 in 31; 3 in 17, 
etc.), and the assumption is that this 
proves they cannot have been the result of 
the appearance of “recessive” or latent 
characters. 

But cases are known in which the ap- 
pearance of recessives depends on the 
simultaneous presence of “two homozy- 
gous pairs of recessive genes’’, to use the 
language of Mendelism. The experiments 
with moths included a careful control 
series, however, and it may well be that 
the work will stand. With rats even 
greater caution is necessary. Pavlov has 
withdrawn his interpretation of the bell- 
ringing experiments conducted in his lab- 
oratory, but Professor McDougall now 
claims positive evidence of a_ similar 
nature at Harvard; and some extraor- 
dinary results are also rumored where 
several generations have been bred on a 
revolving surface. “Rodents revel in 
rotation” may be the reporter’s verdict on 
infants of the third and fourth generation, 
where the grandmother rat balked con- 
tinuously at her strange sensations. 

As in the extraction of gold from sea- 
water, where the late Sir William Ramsay 
was victimized, the essential for the cau- 












tious scientist is that the experimenter 
shall be able to give directions by which 
his work may be independently repeated. 
The acquired habits must not show them- 
selves only when the moths, rats, cats, 
and hives are operated by himself. Mean- 
while events have shown the justice and 
wisdom of Professor Jennings’s summary 
of the evidence, and his insistence that the 
subject is by no means out of court. It may 
yet be agreed, however, that there is a 
verbal confusion involved and that the 
term acquired “character” is after all 
unfortunate. 


Tue VeEtocity or Licut 


Another European discovery on which 
American criticism has thrown doubt is 
the more debated theory of Relativity. 
Until Professor Miller’s ether-drift experi- 
ments are repeated, the very foundations 
of Einstein’s work, as Mr. Bertrand Rus- 
sell has recently admitted, are threatened. 
But it is less generally known that many 
students of linguistic psychology have 
their equally fundamental doubts about 
the way in which the theory is formulated, 
— for quite other reasons. 

The latest interpretations of relativity 
point, we are told, to an equivalence 
between matter and energy. According to 
Professor Jeans the primary source of 
cosmical energy is a veritable annihilation 
of matter, “resulting in the appearance of 
energy equal to that possessed by twice 
the mass annihilated moving with the 
speed of light.” In this way, it is supposed 
by Professor Soddy, the primary source of 
a energy may have been accounted 

or! 

Just what is all this about? As regards 
the velocity of light itself, the psychologist 
wants to know the meaning of the word 
“velocity” as used in Einstein’s special 
theory of relativity. Has it been used in a 
sense that implies the truth of the prob- 
lem he sets out to prove, and moreover, 
to prove by means of the postulate that 
there is somewhere something called light 
with a constant velocity (for the purposes 
of the special theory) which was measured 
some time ago when it meant something 
else. This difficulty the relativist evades by 
constructing a four dimensional world, in 
his general theory, in which the velocity of 
light is not absolute, but somehow rela- 
tive. As soon as something is found faster 
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than light is now said to be, a five dimen- 
sional world will be necessary, and later 
on, yet another. Physicists usually evade 
the points by refusing to say anything 
about the velocity of light except that it 
is an experimental fact. But even thirty 
years ago many psychologists thought 
that the experimental fact had less to do 
with the world of physics than with the 
world of physiology, — with transmission 
from the retina to the cortex, necessary 
intervals between stimuli, etc. Einstein, 
they now suggest, has constructed a new 
“viewing screen”, rendered necessary by 
the new things to be examined, now re- 
vealed by instrumental methods; but as 
regards Time and Space he has done no 
more than show how we really must admit 
our measures to be relative (in the Spe- 
cial theory) and has invented an encap- 
suling universe (in the General theory). 
He will be forced to continue to enclose 
the universe in successive pill-boxes, just 
as a bank clerk, having fudged his cash 
account evades detection by going on con- 
structing new fictitious ac/s to which he 
transfers the false entry. The experimen- 
tal “verification” of Newton’s world led 
first to Uranus, then to Vulcan. But, 
where is Vulcan now? May not the spec- 
trum shift prove to be Einstein’s Vul- 
can? 


Tue Human Dynamo 


One of the most extraordinary develop- 
ments of Einstein’s theory is the news that 
everything which we now perceive is 
haunted by the ghosts of events of very 
long ago. De Sitter has recently evolved a 
cosmology, which Professor Weyl accepts, 
in which the electromagnetic field van- 
ishes and “the universe appears as a 
hyperboloid of one sheet”. Yet not so very 
long ago electrical phenomena were re- 
garded as supernatural forces, and the 
chief evidence for the existence of divine 
power was the thunderbolt of Jove. To- 
day Mr. Sinclair Lewis can stand right up 
and invite Jove to strike him dead if he 
really deserved the Pulitzer prize; and 
now we are invited by Dr. George W. 
Crile to regard Mr. Lewis, or, in Dr. 
Crile’s language, man himself, as an elec- 
trical phenomenon. In his bipolar theory 
of living processes the brain represents the 
positive and the liver the negative pole of 
a major electric circuit. 
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Dr. Crile is a very daring speculator, 
but physiologists are by no means inclined 
to dismiss such theories. In the July issue 
of Tue Forum I discussed the work of 
Dr. Adrian which bears on the vibrations 
of our muscles and nerves Now comes the 
famous surgeon Dr. Wilfred Trotter, of 
University College, London, who compares 
the nervous system to the electric wiring 
of a house. Just as a fire is started when 
insulation breaks down, so when a nerve 
is cut and its fibres are in contact with 
other tissues, we are aware of the nervous 
conflagration in the form of agony which 
even the most powerful psychiatric hose 
cannot allay. Dr. Trotter, by the way, is 
chiefly known to neurologists for his un- 
sympathetic diagnosis of the pain which 
Dr. Henry Head described when he 
severed one of his own nerves in the in- 
terests of the protopathic theory; he is 
also the author of that entertaining work 
Instincts of the Herd in Peace and War. 

A somewhat cruder example of the ef- 
forts of scientists to deal with human 
activity in terms of energy has just been 
recorded. Under the direction of Prof. A. 
Loewy, of Davos, and H. von Schroetter, 
of Vienna, air-tight masks and rubber 
hoods were applied to the heads of mem- 
bers of the Davos orchestra and to a 
number of singers, both men and women. 
The amount of energy expended in sing- 
ing and in playing various instruments 
was then measured by means of gas 
meters. The results show that the expendi- 
ture of energy in whistling, speaking and 
singing, and even in the playing of brass 
instruments is comparatively slight. Pian- 
ists and players of stringed instruments 
scored much more highly. The amount of 
energy expended by the director of the 
orchestra was exceedingly slight. Every- 
one has his off days, but if this supine 
wielder of the Davos baton could take 
lessons from some of the thunder and 
lightning conductors on this side of the 
water, his score might register a cres- 
cendo! 


Tue Biack Wipow 


There are two kinds of unimaginative 
people who generally resent experiments 
such as these. The first would like to see 
hoods put over the heads of all singers and 
kept there; the second insist that music is 


only there to be listened to. Both might 
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with profit consider the parallel case of 
spiders. If you destroy all their first-born 
or drive them away, you will regret it, 
like Pharaoh; you and your neighbor’s 
wife, and your ox and your ass will be de- 
voured by flies. If you just sit still and let 
them do their worst, you may contract 
arachnidism. 

The symptoms are quite as unpleasant 
as the word, and for the benefit of those 
who live in the South, or even as far 
afield as New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
and Ohio, where the spider Latrodectus 
mactans has also been found, I would 
record that scientists have recently been 
changing their opinion about its venefic 
prowess. Arachnidism, or spider poisoning, 
has been shown by Dr. Emil Bogen, of 
Los Angeles, to be a very real and dis- 
tressing affliction. Latrodectus mactans is 
probably the only poisonous spider in the 
United States. She (for only the female 
bites) is popularly known as the “black 
widow”, from the custom of eating her 
spouse. She builds her coarse and irregular 
web in dimly lighted places. Her bite is at 
first invisible, but within a quarter of an 
hour you will be aware of pain which may 
be described as severe, intense, aching, 
agonizing, excruciating, or paroxysmal. In 
the last hundred years one hundred and 
fifty cases of arachnidism have been re- 
ported by thirty-three physicians, and in 
the last ten years fifteen cases have been 
studied at Los Angeles. Science has as yet 
only discovered a “convalescent” serum; 
but even so, the black widow is a warning 
against despising little things and forces 
us to acknowledge the claims of the 
arachnologist. 


Harr-Raisinc! 


We donot yet know what Dr. Coolidge’s 
cathode ray can do with spiders, but it 
can pulverize a louse. Moreover, it can 
either remove the hair from rabbits or 
cause it to reappear in another hue. This, 
coupled with the interest aroused by my 
September note on the reasons why hair 
grows gray, suggests that further news of 
the preoccupation of scientists with our 
inherited hair-suit may not be amiss. All 
modern theories of the origin of man in- 
volve acceptance of the view that his 
ancestors were fully clothed with hair. 
How they lost their shaggy defense I pro- 
pose to discuss next month. 











STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 





Some of our keenest 
regrets result from 
unwise investments. 
Only by experience do 
we learn to buy the 
best, the safe, the uni- 
versally trusted prod- 
uct. And perhaps the 
finest tribute to the 
merit of the Steinway 
lies in the fact that, 
with so many less ex- 
pensive pianos to 
choose from, the pub- 
lic is buying the Stein- 
Way in greater num- 
bers every year. 


The frank satisfaction of thousands of 
owners, the praise of a long roll of cele- 
brated pianists, the preference of conduc- 
tors, schools and conservatories of music 
for the Steinway—these are constant fac- 
tors in the ever-growing demand. But 
the most important reason for the choice 
of the Steinway is its true and provable 
economy. Divide the price of any one 
of the many styles and sizes by 20, 30 or 
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MISCHA LEVITZKI 
uses the Steinway exclusively 


even 40 years. The 
result will approxi- 
mate the yearly cost 
of owning a Steinway, 
a figure that convinces 
every logical buyer 
that the Steinway is 
actually one of the 
least expensive of all 
pianos. For the best 
is always the cheapest 
in the end, and the end 
of the Steinway that 
you select today will 
not come in your life- 
time. Youneed never 
buy another piano. 












munity, or near you, through whom you may 
purchase anew Steinway piano with a small 
cash deposit, and the balance will be extended | 
over a period of two years. Used pianos 
accepted in partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and Up sniper 


transportation 


| 
There is a Steinway dealer in your com- | 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway HAty 
109 West 57th Street, New York 
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Courtesy The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 


The Virgin Isles 


Tropical Cruises Made to Order 


Tue West InpiEs, A Two Weeks Ho.ipay 


REIGN travel long ago ceased to be 

the exclusive privilege of the wealthy. 
Steaming times have been shortened and 
costs lowered until now there are foreign 
tours within the reach of the most modest 
purses and the busiest business man. 

A look at the list of West Indies cruises 
for the coming winter season reveals an 
interesting tendency on the part of steam- 
ship lines and travel agencies to cater to 
those who have but modest amounts to 
spend, both of money and time. Of the 
twenty-three cruises to those beautiful 
and romantic islands to the south of us, 
ten are what might be called vacation 
cruises of approximately two weeks each. 
These ten range from fifteen to seventeen 
days, and there is another of nineteen 
days. With two exceptions, the minimum 
cost of these short cruises is $200, and 
the exceptions are among the fifteen- 
day cruises, two of which are priced at 
$230. 

Thus it is possible for all sorts and con- 
ditions of persons to enjoy a de luxe cruise 
Illustrated 5 yy 
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to four or five of the most important and 
interesting islands of the Caribbean within 
the time of the regular annual vacation, 
spending no more than they would ordi- 
narily spend on a holiday nearer home. So 
it is that you hear office workers and col- 
lege students planning pleasure cruises 
which a few years ago were the envied 
privilege of the wealthy leisure class. Stu- 
dents in Eastern schools are able to take 
such a cruise during the Christmas recess. 
Christmas in Havana! New Year’s at 
sea or in Bermuda! These are among the 
allurements offered by the earlier of these 
short cruises. Whether earlier or later, the 
two weeks are spent, with the exception of 
a day or two at the start and at the finish, 
sailing tropical seas; visiting islands that 
rival even the famous sun-lands of the 
Mediterranean in scenic beauty, ports 
made famous by such personages as Col- 
umbus, Ponce de Leon, Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, Sir Henry Morgan, and Captain 
Kidd; mingling with people of other races, 
citizens and subjects of other flags. 
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UXURIOUS VOY- 
AGES—with all shore 
trips—including hotel 
accommodations, railway 
journeys, motor and launch 
trips, included in the price 
you pay for your ticket to 


CUBA, Havana 

JAMAICA, Port Antonio, 
Kingston 

PANAMA CANAL ZONE, 
Cristobal 


COSTA RICA, Port 
Limon, San Jose 


COLOMBIA, Cartagena, 
Puerto Colombia, 
Santa Marta 


GUATEMALA, Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala 


City 
BRITISH HONDURAS, 
Belize 
SPANISH HONDURAS, 
Puerto Cortez, Puerto 
Castilla, Tela 
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Calm, sapphire seas; temperature ’round 80 degrees; and the pleasure of visiting new 
peoples, new lands, where graceful palms and the perfume of Cape jasmine make 
you forget northern winters. 
Plan your winter vacation now! On a Great White Fleet Ship. You will enjoy the fine 
personal service which makes every passenger a guest, and luxurious beds, excellent 
food and the joy of living in a spacious outside room will all contribute toward making 
your cruise pleasurabie. 
Twice every week in the year Great White Fleet Ships sail from New York and New 
Orleans to the tropic fairylands that encircle the Caribbean. Cruises last from 11 to 
24 days according to the route selected. Make your reservations early, for travel south- 
ward is going to be unusually heavy this year. 


Write for illustrated booklet and folders to 


Passenger Traffic Dept. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
Room 1629, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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TROPICAL CRUISES MADE TO ORDER 


West Indies 
Wonde ruises 


Sailing from New York 
by the splendid cruising steamer 


— ORCA — 


28,150 tons displacement 


To summery seas—isles of exotic 
beauty — ports of high romance— 
where American history began. 


Three de luxe cruises carefully ar- 

ranged in every detail as the result 

of more than 80 years’ experience 

in West Indies tourist travel. 
Christmas Holiday Cruise 

Dec. 21st—15 days 

Glorious holidays on land and sea—Havana, 

Jamaica, Santiago, Bermuda. Ratesfrom $200. 
Second Cruise—Jan.8th 

26 days, with exceptional opportunities for 

comprehensive and fascinating visits to Hav- 

ana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, Porto Rico, 


Bermuda. Rates from $300. 

Third Cruise—Feb. 5th 
17 days of cruise delight, visiting Nassau, 
Havana, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Bermuda. 
Rates from $200. 


Special cruising features and unusual spa- 
ciousness make the ORCA a particularly 
delightful vessel for these tropical cruises. 


BERMUDA 


“CDhe Gulf Stream Playground” 


Only 48 hours from New York by steady, 
Juxurious ‘‘A”’ liners ARAGUAYA and 
AVON. Regularsailings startin December 


Beautiful, semi-tropical islands— 
ideal for winter rest and recreation. 
Combining quiet and quaintness 
with facilities for all kinds of sports 
—golf, tennis, boating, swimming, 
riding, etc. Excellent hotels are cen- 
ters of brilliant social life; boarding 
houses to suit more modest purses. 


No passports required for Bermuda 
- ae the West Indies 


Illustrated TY, on request 


ROYAL 


me Comfort AILS 


THE OYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Lo Minn 
Francisco, Los 


V eaniges, bi 
meow Toronto, Halifax 


The itineraries of these short cruises are 
necessarily limited to a few of the nearer 
islands. A typical one visits Havana,King- 
ston and Port Antonio, Jamaica, Santiago 
de Cuba, and Bermuda, — showing a log 
of nearly four thousand miles for its fif- 
teen days. There are, of course, various 
combinations of ports of call. Some include 
Nassau and Porto Rico. But none, of 
course, is able to go so far as Caracas or 
Barbados or Trinidad. 

For those who have from three weeks to 
a month to spare there are a dozen cruises 
to assorted ports. These longer cruises 
range from twenty-six to thirty-two days 
and make an average of ten or a dozen 
stops, generally including Panama, Cura- 
cao, Caracas, Trinidad, Barbados, Mar- 
tinique, and the Virgin Islands along with 
the nearer places which are visited on the 
shorter cruises. Some of the cruises con- 
centrate on smaller numbers of places of 
outstanding interest, thus making possible 
more comprehensive sightseeing trips at 
their ports. The minimum rates of these 
longer cruises range from $300 to $400. 

The minimum rates for either the longer 
or shorter trips include berths and meals. 
The various companies offer organized 
excursions at reasonable rates at practical- 
ly all the ports visited by their ships; and 
inclusive rates covering both passage and 
excursions are quoted. Great freedom is 
offered in this respect, however, as it has 
been found that many tourists prefer to 
plan their time ashore in their own way. 

Whether for two weeks or three or four, 
it is an altogether delightful and beneficial 
experience to sail away from the rigors of 
winter to islands of perpetual summer, to 
visit scenes of our earliest history, sites of 
some of our proudest achievements. The 
steamers selected for these cruises are all 
large transatlantic liners, famous for their 
comfort, their excellent meals, their person- 
al service. Spaciousness, particularly of 
decks, is an important item on these tropi- 
cal cruises, since balmy breezes and unfold- 
ing beauties of sea and land put a pre- 
mium on all the hours which passengers 
can manage to spend outdoors. 

The nearby islands of Bermuda offer 
many of the same attractions as a visit to 
the West Indies, with the advantage of 
greater latitude in the matter of time. 
This “Gulf Stream Playground” is only 
about seven hundred miles from New 
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ITS of old Spain along our Southern border 


add a charming interest to your journey 
West via the “Open Window Route”. Balmy 
climate, attractive stopovers. A delightful 


revelation in superb travel comfort. 


Sunshine all the Way! 


The Sunset Limited is a de luxe daily train without extra fare 
New Orleans to Los Angeles, San Diego, and San Francisco. 
Stopover privileges at New Orleans, Houston, San Antonio, 
El Paso, Tucson and other fascinating resort cities. 


Club Car, Observation Car and latest type Dining and Sleeping 
Cars. Convenient service for the 120-mile motor side trip over 
the famous Apache Trail and for the marvelous Carriso Gorge. 


For further information and descriptive booklets address: 


New York Chicago New Orleans 
165 Broadway 33 W. Jackson Boulevard Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. 


Los Angeles Houston San Francisco 
Pacific Electric Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg. Southern Pacific Bldg- 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
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f TROPICAL CRUISES 





extra fast 
extra fine 
extra fare 


THE 


CHIEF 


Mew Santafe train de =. 


daily between 
Chicago and 
California 


only two business days on 
the way 


Extra fare only $10 from Chicago—$8 
from Kansas City. You speed through 
the magical wonderland of the Scenic 
Southwest, along the old Santa Fé Trail, 
in luxury and supreme comfort— 
3 “SANTA FE ALL THE WAY”—the 
shortest route between Chicago and Los 
Angeles. 
Observation sunparlor — ladies’ lounge 
ladies’ maid — barber and valet service, also 


bath — and the world-famous Fred Harvey 
Club and Dining car service. 











: W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mer. 
! Santa Fe System Lines 
; 1160 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Tl. 


: | Send me free Santa Fe Picture Folders of California and Grand | 
; Canyon. 
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MADE TO ORDER 


York,— a forty-eight hours’ voyage. 
Frequent sailings enable one to visit 
Bermuda and return within a week, but 
the islands’ subtropical, Old World charm 
makes such a hasty return extremely un- 
likely. 

* 


* x 


The winter months offer numerous 
events, among which are the following: 


The Riviera: Opening of the season in 
December. Carnivals in January, Feb- 
ruary, and March. 


Palermo, Sicily: Opera and automobile 
races during winter months. 


Buenos Aires: International Motor Show 
through December. 


Italy: Celebration of the Franciscan Year, 
especially at Assisi and Rome. 


Gorizia, Italy: Industrial and Commercial 
Fair, December. 


Berlin: International Motor and Cycle 
Show, through December. 


Holland: Winter is the real holiday time, 
when frozen canals resemble long, glis- 
tening skating rinks. 

Brussels: Twentieth International Cycle 
and Motor Show, December. 


Rome: Winter season of opera, concerts, 
and brilliant social life. 


London: Olympia Circus and Fair, De- 
cember 20-31. 


San Salvador: International Sample Fair 
and Exhibition of Arts, Industries, and 
Agriculture, December 25—January 8. 


Vienna: Beethoven Festival, commemorat- 
ing centenary of composer’s death, 
March 26-30. Official ceremony at 
Beethoven’s tomb. 

England: Yuletide in England is especial- 
ly noted for its spirit of gay hospitality 
and innumerable celebrations. 


London and Birmingham: British Indus- 
tries Fair, February 21 to March 4. 
Amsterdam: Annual International Motor 

Show, January. 
Havana: International Sample Fair, Feb- 
ruary. 


i| Switzerland: Mountain sports events, fes- 


tivals and carnivals, January, February 
and March. 


Prague: Annual 
Fair, March. 


International Sample 
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Lucerne-in-Maine 


“Maine at its Best” 


F YOU have not already sent for your copy of the free 
| ulustrated booklet of Lucerne-in-Maine, it will be well 
to write for a copy at once. This booklet contains a fine 
collection of duotone views (6 x 6 inches) of Lucerne-in- 
Maine and the mountains, lakes, and rugged seacoast in the 





vicinity, and will find an honored place on your library 
table. 


Vacation home-sites are being bought by lawyers, doctors, 
editors, clergymen, artists, teachers — people of refinement, 
who appreciate this opportunity to obtain, at little cost, 
homes of their own in the most beautiful spot in the Pine 
Tree State where they and their families may spend their 











vacation days. 


[NBER our present limited offering, each purchaser of 
a home-site will also receive a perpetual membership in 


Old Chief Nicolar looks the Lucerne-in-Maine Country Club, without initiation fee 


or annual dues (F- R) 


on with approval while a 

his white brothers trans- Nae eae Wane Maine. 

form his ancestor's pri- I shall be - 2 semnene the Lucerne-in-Maine 
vate hunting reserve in- booklet with full particulars. 

to the nation’s most 
inviting playground. 


Name 
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The hand of the 
Stormoguide is fall- 
ing between D and 
C. The indication is 
Stormy. It’s as sim- 
ple as that! You 
can read it at a 











TE glance, and have the 

ad weather probabili- 

ties for the next 

twelve or twenty- 

§ - four hours for your 
is a simplified barometer. It indicates the 
weather changes twelve to twenty-four 
hours in advance. Clear, concise, weather 
statements appear on the dial. It is as 
easy to read as a clock. 


Adjustable for altitude and compensated 
for temperature changes, gives the at- 
mospheric pressure in inches of mercury 
and may be read to the hundredth part 
of an inch. 





The most popular Stormoguide has an 
antique brass case, 5’ silvered metal dial 
and folding feet. It is sold for $25.00. 






Stormoguides make excellent 
Christmas gifts. See them at 
your dealer’s. If remote from 
dealer, we will send one on re- 
ceipt of price. Send for booklets. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 


CANADIAN PLANT 
TYCOS BUILDING 
TORONTO 





MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 
SHORT & MASON, LTD., LONDON 
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by the Oil Burning 8.8. VANDYCK 


From New York Feb. 5th — Returning April 5th 
One_of the famous V-Fleet of the Lamport & Holt Line, 
orcialy built for tropical voyaging — perfect ventilation 
THE MARDI GRAS AT RIO: a spectacle called the 
world's greatest. 
Other cities visited are: Sao Paulo — Montevideo — Buenos 
Aires — Santos — Trinidad — Barbados — San Juan, Porto Rico. 
A tour that’s different — 60 days of real vacation to new 
lands of scenic wonders. 


| ALL EXPENSES — The cost of the tour includes all expenses, 


sightseeing, hotels, guides, etc. 
Apply to Sanderson & Son, Inc., Room 103, 26 Broadway, 
ew York, or local tourist agency, for Illustrated Literature. 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 
_ CThe Luxury Cruise to the = 


Mediterranean 


PALESTINE EGYPT 
By the famous ‘“‘Rotterdam” 


6th Cruise 
Leaving New York, Feb. 3, 1927 
Under the Holland- America Lines’ own management 
The‘ ‘ROTTERDAM’”’ 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displ, 

a world-wide reputation for the magnificence 
and comfort of her appointments, the surpassing 
excellence of her cuisine, and the high standards 
of service and management on board. 

70 Days of Delightful Diversion 
ITINERARY includes Madeira, 
Cadiz, Seville, (Granada) Gi- 
braltar, Algiers, Naples (first 
call), Tunis, Athens, Constantin- 
cple, Haifa, Jerusalem, (The 
Holy Land,) Alexandria, Cairo 
(and Egypt), Catarro, Ragusa, 
Venice, Naples, (second call), 
Monaco, and the Riviera, Carefully planned Shore 
Excursions. Stopover in Europe. Number of guests 
limited. Cost of Cruise $930 up 

American Express Co. Agents in 

charge of Shore Excursions. 
For choice selection of accommodations make Res 
ervations Now. Illustrated Folder “1"" on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street 
New York 

Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
NewOrleans,SanFrancisco , Bi 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Ga.. 
Mexico City, Montreal 
Seattle, Winnipeg, or any 
authorized Steamship Agent 
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BY H.R. EVANS 


> ,, FRIENDS) | — =v, 


Refreshing tales from the ey 
: North Woods. Vivid, inti- 
mate stories of Animals, 


Birds, and Fish from the 
valleys of the Pacific Coast 
by one who has spent six 
years among the scenes of 
which he writes. Fifteen 
full-page illustrations from 
original photographs. A 
splendid Gift-book for young 
orold. $1.50 net. 


Other Animal Books 

BEAUTIFUL JOE, by Marshall Saun- 
ders. ‘The Autobiography of a Dog. 
(More than a million sold.) Illus- 
trated Gift-book Edition, $1.50 net. 

ANIMAL LAND, by Willard A. Col- 
cord. Three hundred true stories of 
animals, Illustrated Gift-book, 
$1.75 net. 


F £98. eer oee™ 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES OR 


Fe 1701-1703 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


HEAVEN and HELL 


By Emanuel Swedenborg 


This book of 632 pages, or any of 
the following works of Swedenborg, 
printed in large type on good paper, 
l. well bound in stiff paper covers, will 
ng besent prepaid on receipt of 5cents 
per book: 


Divine Providence 


Treats of the government of the universe 
and of the human soul by the love and wis- 
dom of God, emphasizing the fundamental 
need of freedom in the life of man. 


Divine Love and Wisdom 


Shows that the Divine Love is the fountain 
from which all things proceed; gives also a 
philosophic outline of the primary processes 
of creation. 


Heaven and Hell 


An epoch marking revelation of the condi- 
tions that prevail in the spiritual world and 
of the laws under which each man finds his 
immortal abode. 


THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 823 16 E. 4ist Street, New York 


—————E I 
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This Christmas, present the “Supreme Au- 
thority” to your family or to the friend whom 
you wish both to please and to help. It is 
a gift of constant service for years to come. 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


THE MERRIAM WEBSTER 


is praised by hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges as their authority; indorsed by Presi- 
dents and Department Heads of leading 
Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools; 
used for over fifty years as standard by the 
Government Printing Office at Washington 
and indorsed by high officials in al! branches 
of the Government. 


A Library in One Volume 


in dictionary form, equiv- 
alent in type matter toa 
15-volume encyclopedia. {4 
In its 2,700 pages there y 
are 451,000 entries 
including 407,000 
vocabulary terms; 
thousands of 
new words, such 
as Blue Cross, i 
MortHomme, po- \j 
go, helicopter, Vi- 
my,glycyl, Putsch, 
audio- frequency, 
etc. 32,000 geographi- 
cal subjects: 12,000 bi- 

phical entries; 100 valuable tables; over 6,000 
illustrations. Constantly up to date. Get the Best. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
MAIL THIS COUPON for free information 





ee me mes wens cere meee ee ee Sm eee 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me, without cost, specimen pages of Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary on Regular and 
India papers, booklet, You Are the Jury,” and set 
of pocket maps. 

[Forum—12-26] 
Name 


Address 











Downtown 


Dona.tp Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Railroad Prosperity 
as the year now drawing to a close the 


railroads of this country have moved 
a larger volume of freight than in any 
other year in their history. They have 
accomplished this feat without the con- 
gestion of traffic which used to accompany 
periods of industrial and commercial ac- 
tivity and without the car shortages that 
in other days frequently stifled business 
and retarded its normal expansion. The 
carriers have handled the nation’s business 
with promptness and despatch and to them 
must be given a large measure of credit 
for the stability of the past two years. 

In this respect the business situation in 
1926 contrasts strikingly with that which 
existed in the last previous period of gen- 
eral prosperity. Complete statistics of 
industrial production and other measures 
of commercial activity in 1926 will, of 
course, not be available for several months 
to come; but there is every indication that 
in all respects the records established this 
year will eclipse those of 1925, the latest 
period for which comparisons can be made. 

Not until specific comparisons are made 
of the measures of industrial activity in 
1925 with those of a few years ago can it 
be appreciated how great the task was 
that the railroads faced this year. Seven 
years ago the country passed through 
what was then regarded as one of the 
greatest periods of booming business in 
history. The country was just emerging 


from the World War. Now if the war 


brought prosperity to some lines of busi- 


Illustrated 
Section LXXX 


ness such as those engaged in the produc- 
tion of ships, munitions, and the matériel 
of war, it is just as true that it checked the 
progress in other industries. Building was 
deferred in order to concentrate indus- 
trial machinery and labor on work pri- 
marily for war purposes. The automobile 
industry voluntarily curtailed production 
in order that “essential” industries might 
have the right of way. 

At the same time the railroads were 
taken over by the Government, and while 
there was no industry more essential to 
the successful prosecution of war work 
than transportation, the unfortunate 
thing is that the physical equipment of 
the carriers, — road-bed and rolling stock 
in particular, — was allowed to deteriorate 
under Government control; and _ finally 
the carriers were handed back to their 
owners in what is described by competent 
railroad authorities as a quite dilapidated 
condition. Accordingly, with the termin- 
ation of the war, there was a great deal of 
deferred business that had to be made up 
and the result was a remarkable boom in 
1919. 


PRESENT SITUATION 


Bearing in mind that 1926 will go down 
as a more active year than 1925 let us see 
how the business situation of the present 
day compares with that seven years ago. 
In 1925 the country produced 6 per cent 
more agricultural products than in 1919; 
steel production was 24 per cent larger; 
38 per cent more stone and clay products 
were turned out; 50 per cent more lumber 
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NATIONAL UNION 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


VERY mortgage underlying National 
Union Mortgage Bonds is: 


Pie lat t ltl.) improved city 
or suburban real estate and the 
principal and interest of every mort- 
gage is insured irrevocably by one 
of the four following Surety Com- 
panies, among the strongest in the 


world: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Baltimore 


National Surety Co. 
New York 


Booklet sent on request 


~ NaTIONAL UNION MortoGAceE Co. 


BALTIMORE, -:: -MARYLAND 


MACKUBIN. GOODRICH & Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
FISCAL AGENTS 


Illustrated 
Section 
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DOWNTOWN 


of all kinds was produced; and miscel- 
laneous commodities were manufactured 
to the tune of about 33 per cent more than 
in 1919. 

Yet in 1919 the transportation system 
collapsed, even though a much smaller 
volume of freight had to be moved. Cars 
were out of repair and had become widely 
scattered all over the country under the 
Government’s tenure. Wages had been 
advanced in sympathy with the general 
advance in the cost of living; but freight 
rates were not advanced in proportion. 
A distinct decline in the efficiency of 
labor developed under Government con- 
trol. Train crews and office staffs were 
overmanned. When the business men of 
the country needed a transportation sys- 


tem in good working order it fell down 
badly. 


Future Expansion 


In the past two years the situation has 
been precisely the reverse of that seven 
years ago. With the carriers functioning 
smoothly, manufacturers have not been 
obliged to anticipate requirements of raw 
material by ordering far ahead and mer- 
chants have been able to purchase goods 
for stock as needed, instead of laying in 
large stocks about the ultimate disposal 
of which there might be question. Accord- 
ingly, while business had the appearance 
of great activity in 1919, — with all this 
anticipation of future requirements, — 
the situation was not sound. Buying ahead 
involved a huge expansion in bank credit 
and with the first signs of unsettlement a 
crisis developed. The present boom in busi- 
ness has not involved any of these un- 
sound characteristics and at the root of it 
all is the fact that the carriers are opera- 
ting smoothly and efficiently. 

Since 1919 a great deal of constructive 
work has been accomplished by the rail- 
roads. With their return to private owner- 
ship and operation large sums were spent 
in putting the lines into good shape. The 
passage of the Transportation Act by 
Congress in 1920 cleared the atmosphere 
materially. It required the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to establish rates 
which would enable the carriers to earn a 
fair return on the capital invested in them, 
under economical and efficient operation. 
Rates were advanced. In 1923 a meeting 
of railroad executives was held in New 


Illustrated , 
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York and, visualizing a revival of pros- 
perity, they pledged themselves to spend 
$1,100,000,000 that year in improvements 
on their properties. In 1924 another $700,- 
000,000 was expended for the same pur- 
pose and about the same amount in 1925. 
The result was the splendid transporta- 
tion facilities which were offered during 
the industrial activity of the past two 
years. 

Now, from the standpoint of the inves- 
tor, the important question is that of the 
future. In the opinion of some of the best 
posted railroad authorities in the coun- 
try, railroad managers must anticipate a 
continued expansion in the transportation 
requirements of the nation. With the 
population increasing at the rate of about 
two million annually and with rising 
standards of living, people are looking for 
an expansion in traffic in the immediate 
future, at a rate about equivalent to that 
established between 1919 and 1925. Enor- 
mous outlays must be made for new tracks, 
for new and larger terminal facilities, for 
the elimination of grade crossings. So vast 
are the expenditures contemplated that it 
is not unlikely that in the next twenty 
years or sO some $20,000,000,000 may 
have to be invested in railroad properties. 
This is a sum equivalent to about what+ 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
willing to admit is the total value of the 
entire railroad system of the country at 
the present time. It is the problem of financ- 
ing these huge expenditures that is of 
chief interest to the investor at this time. 


REFUNDING PROBLEMS 


One often hears at present that the 
railroads must in the future finance their 
capital requirements through the sale of 
stock rather than bonds. Most of those 
discussing the question of new stock issues 
assume that the major proportion of the 
railroad financing of the future will be for 
the purpose of refunding outstanding 
bond issues and substituting new owners 
for old creditors. As a matter of fact the 
maturing indebtedness of the carriers in 
years to come should not present any 
problem of particular difficulty, unless, 
indeed, their credit position is to become 
materially lowered from its present foot- 
ing. 

Not long ago the Bureau of Railway 
Economics made an analysis of the funded 








Find the Answers 


to these questions before you invest 


That investors in Mortga age Bonds may secure full protection we 
ublish below a series of questions, the answers to which should 
e a safe guide to the investment of your funds. 


In order that you may compare Adair Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds 
with other investments, we have answered each question ourselves. 
Select any bond. Place the facts about it along side the Adair 
record of safety and present yield—and draw your own conclusions. 


Questions ADAIR Other Bonds 


How long has the under- 1 More than 61 years. 
writer been engaged in the 
creation and distribution 
of first mortgage securites? 


Hasevery dollar ofinterest > eee promptly on the 
and maturing principal due date. 
been paid to investors? 


3 What security is back of 3 A closed first mortgage on 
the bonds? conservatively appraised, in- 
come-producing city proper- 
ties—such as office buildings, 

hotels and apartments. 


4 Doesthe underwriter fully 4 Yes —in writing on the face 
guarantee both principal of the bénd. 
and interest? 


5 Does the underwriter reg- 5 Yes. 
ularly publish a financial 


statement? 


6 Can the bonds be insured 6 Adair Bonds have been ap- 
against loss of principal proved for insurance against 
and interest? loss of principal and interest 

at the option of the investor 
by one of the largest surety 
companies in America, with 
resources over $30,000,000. 


7 Yield? TS aoe Bonds yield up to 





ADAIR REALTY laid 
& TRUST Co. Founded 180s Acopy of our recent investment 


Capital, Surplus and Profits $2,500,000 guide which explains why your 
al Se real estate bonds should be guar- 
Healey Building, Artanta Packard Building, Puitapecpia anteed. Ask for 
ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc. BOOKLET F-22 


270 Madison Avenue, New York _Boatmen’s Bank Building, St. Lous 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co., of Atlanta 


ADAIR BONDS, 


Sy Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. Founded 1865 fs. 
INSURABLE AGAINST LOSS OF PRINCIPAL and INTEREST 
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debt of carriers covering about 85 per cent 
of the debt of all steam roads of the coun- 
try. It found that the total indebtedness 
at the end of 1925 aggregated $10,513,- 
465,929, of which Sch bre 759 comprised 
debt maturing in 1926. Probably the most 
striking fact developed by this analysis 
was, however, that over $5,068,000,000 of 
the outstanding debt of the carriers does 
not mature until 1950 or later. In other 
words about half the outstanding indebt- 
edness of the carriers does not mature for 
twenty-four years; in fact about 20 per 
cent of the total does not mature until 
after 1990. For the most part, therefore, 
the problem of refunding outstanding 
obligations is not a particularly heavy 
one. Only one-sixth of the total out- 
standing debt matures in the next six 
years and there is little doubt that from 
capital requirements already in sight for 
the purpose of financing extensions and 
improvements referred to above, this sum 
will prove small in proportion to the total 
financing that will be necessary in the 
next six years. 


Top-HEavy witH Dest 


It is obviously desirable that the rail- 
roads finance as large a proportion of 
their needs as possible through the sale of 
stock. During the past dozen years or so 
railroad credit, broadly considered, has 
not been strong. Over go per cent of the 
financing undertaken in that period was 
represented by the sale of bonds or short 
term notes. The result is that close to 60 per 
cent of the total outstanding securities of 
the railroads represents indebtedness, — 
a much larger proportion than existed 
prior to the war. In many individual cases 
railroads are top-heavy with indebtedness. 
It is not at all unusual for important car- 
riers to show a ratio of 75 per cent or more 
of debt to the total securities outstanding. 
Now i in individual instances such a situa- 
tion is not desirable. New financing is 
usually more costly to a road with an un- 
wieldy debt already outstanding. Ma- 
turing obligations, coming at times when 
business is slack, lay the carrier open to 
danger of a receivership; and in receiver- 
ship the public shares the burden with the 
creditors and stockholders in the form of 
inadequate service. 

This, then, is the background of the 
picture in which railroad financing with 
imuswated txxxiy 


sales of stock in the future seems likely to 
be presented. Under the law, railroad 
stock cannot be issued by the individual 
company for less than par and unless the 
company is making a reasonable profit and 
paying dividends its stock is not likely to 
command par in the open market. 

During the two years since the present 
administration was elected, railroad 
stocks have advanced steadily,— many 
of them either to the highest prices on 
record or to prices that existed in the 
periods of comparative pre-war prosper- 
ity. Investors are now scanning the rail- 
road stock list carefully for the securities 
of those companies which are reflecting 
the return of prosperity most. A great 
deal of speculative attractiveness hinges 
about these prospects. When a carrier 
whose stock is selling at $125 or $150 a 
share offers to its stockholders the priv- 
ilege of subscribing to new stock at $100 
a share, that privilege becomes an ex- 
ceedingly valuable one. 

Even in the event that the investor does 
not desire to subscribe to the stock, the 
sale of the right to subscribe is tanta- 
mount to a substantial extra dividend. 
Furthermore the necessity for future 
financing by sale of stock has proved an 
incentive for increased dividends in many 
instances. Such was plainly the motive 
actuating the increase in the New York 
Central dividend from a § to 7 per cent 
basis a few years ago. It is doubtless one 
of the motives back of the increase in the 
Baltimore & Ohio dividend from 5 to 6 
per cent this Fall. And in Wall Street the 
feeling is that a number of other carriers, 
—notably the Pennsylvania and event- 
ually, perhaps, the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern,— may sooner or later 
revise their dividend rates, earnings per- 
mitting, in order to prepare the ground 
for financing with new stock. 


Price ADVANCES 


As is usually the case in an extensive 
bull movement in Wall Street, however, 
prices of railroad stocks have advanced to 
levels which have not rendered them ‘at- 
tractive to investors. Many of the stocks of 
stronger companies have advanced to 
levels where the present dividend rates 
will not yield much more than could be 
obtained from investments in the under- 
lying bonds of companies of secondary 







































































How to Read the Chart 


First, determine the yearly income you 
must have when you retire. Assume that 
you need $3,000 annually. Next deter- 
mine the principal amount which will 
produce the income required. In our 
example the amount is $60,000. Then 
determine how many productive years 
lie ahead of you. For example, assume 
that there are 25. Referring to the chart, 
you will see that you must save $100 
per month for 25 years in order to ac- 
cumulate the principal of $60,000. Over 
this 25-year period, 51% of the principal 
accumulated represents your payments. 
The remaining 49% is accumulated in- 
terest. 


““How Much Should I Save?” 










Our booklet discusses this 
question and describes 
both of our savings 
plans in detail 
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SAVING 
Can ‘Build a Fortune 


CO\S MANY BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL MEN AND 
WOMEN ARE FINDING OUR 
PLANS FOR SYSTEMATIC 
SAVING PROFITABLE, FREE 
FROM EXACTING CARE,AND 
YET FLEXIBLE ENOUGH 
TO SATISFY THEIR INDI- 
VIDUAL REQUIREMENTS. 


The Two Plans 


PLAN 1 is particularly well adapted to the 
business or professional man. A minimum 
of $100 monthly is required. In 25 years, at 
an average rate of 5%, this plan will accumu- 
late over $58,000, of which only $30,000 
has actually been deposited, the balance being 
accrued interest. 


PLAN 2 calls for a deposit with us of $20,- 
000 in cash or securities. In 25 years, at an 
average rate of 5%, this plan will accumulate 
an estate of over $67,000. Either plan may 
be terminated at any lesser period for its full 
market value. 


OLD COLONY 


CORPORATION 


Owned and Controlled by 
OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


36 PEARL STREET 
HARTFORD, CONN. 














38 EXCHANGE PLACE 17 EXCHANGE STREET 
NEW YORK CITY PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 











DOWNTOWN 


Leonard, 
Fitzpatrick, 
Mueller 
Stores Company 


8% Cumulative Convertible 
Preferred Stock 


(One share Preferred convertible 
into 3% shares common stock) 


HE Company operates 
a chain of low priced 
merchandise stores in im- 
portant cities in the South. 


Net earnings reported for 
first six months of 1926 were 
over 3.75 times the preferred 
dividend requirement for 
the entire year. 


At current prices this 
Preferred Stock 


Yields 
Approximately 
6.95% 


Circular on Request 


PebeyEKirk 


ESTABLISHED 1873 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 Broad St., New York 
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|strength. Investment in such stocks at 
these levels presupposes a great deal of 
|confidence in the probability of an in- 
créase in the regular dividend rates; and 
where careful analysis of the situation pro 
and con does not heighten this confidence 
it might be well for investors to consider 
the advisability of exchanging stocks for 
bonds on this basis. To a certain extent 
the earnings of the companies and the 
prices that have been quoted for railroad 
stocks this year are distinctly on a pros- 
perity basis. Other stocks have been lifted 
to high levels on the prospect of favorable 
terms to be secured, possibly in connec- 
tion with the railroad consolidation move- 
ment. The boom in Florida last winter and 
the exceptionally favorable crops in the 
southwest accounted for extraordinarily 
large earnings of some carriers in these 
districts, and it would be a mistake to 
confuse abnormal or temporary prosperity 
with a general uplift in earning power. 


Future Stock Issues 


To the investor in bonds, however, the 
prospect of extensive financing with stock 
issues in the future is a decidedly con- 
structive prospect. In so doing the car- 
riers add to the equity back of his bond, 
if not in enhancing the specific lien, at 
least in strengthening the credit standing 
of the company issuing the bond. 

Taking the situation as a whole, the 
prospect of increased dividends on many 
stocks, in order to enable financing with 
the sale of stock, is one that has been lib- 
erally discounted in the case of most of the 
stronger roads, but not so generally dis- 
counted in non-dividend-paying issues or 
the stocks of companies emerging from 
receivership during the war period. It 
can be fairly assumed that good railroad 
stocks will sell on a higher price basis, — 
or lower income return basis,—#in the 
next decade than they have in the last, 
but when the time is reached where yields 
from good investment railroad stocks are 
as low as they are at this writing, the in- 
vestor would do well to do two things: 
Make a careful analysis, — or secure one 
from his banker, — of the prospect of an 
increased dividend rate’s being declared 
on his stock. Then, if the prospects are 
remote, exchanges from stocks into bonds, 
— preferably short term issues, — might 
well be considered. 





THE FORUM BOOK SERVICE 


Organized for the convenience of our readers in order that they may order 
through this service any books mentioned in this issue or obtain information 
regarding current publications. 


We also offer to a discriminating public books of unusual appeal and artistic 
value not easily obtained through the average bookseller. Four of these are now 
available. 


MARGARET MORRIS 


An authoritative book on the relation of dancing to health. Miss Morris, the well-known English 
dancer and instructor, stresses not only the artistic appeal of the dance, but the splendid remedial 
field which has opened up through her classes in England and on the Continent. A book of practical 
value to those interested in dancing as an art, a health-giving exercise, and a normal bodily expression 
Beautifully bound in rich blue cloth, illustrated with forty full page photographs by Fred Daniels 
of Margaret Morris and her dancers — $3.00 
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SCANDINAVIAN ART — 


This is the first comprehensive treatment of 
Scandinavian art in any language. The introduc- 
tion by Christian Brinton is of great value, es- 
pecially to the student, and paves the way for 
full appreciation of the exhaustive surveys of 
Carl G. Laurin (Sweden), Emil Hannover (Den- 
mark), and Jens Thiis (Norway). The work of 
six hundred Scandinavian artists is treated with 
sincere understanding and ample illustration. As 
a reference book, Scandinavian Art should prove a 
permanent and invaluable addition cto the art 
library. It helps one to realize that the Scan- 
dinavian countries have made, and will continue 
to make, lasting and significant contributions to 
the world of art — $8.00 


SUMMER DRINKS AND WINTER 
CORDIALS, by Mrs. C. F. Leyel — 


No matter what your views on Prohibition, you 
will find Summer Drinks and Winter Cordials in- 
dispensable for able assistance in quenching the 
most persistent thirst. Hot punches for bitter 
Winter winds, and snappy, frosty drinks for 
lazy Summer days — $1.00 


THE GENTLE ART OF COOKERY, / 
Mrs. C. F. Leyel and Miss Olga Hartley— 


A book that is a literary as well as culinary de- 
light. A thorough, yet withal a simple treatment 
of one of the “‘attainable amenities of life.”’ In 
the completeness of its scope it is reminiscent ot 
those ponderous cookbooks of grandmother's 
day, but it is a conveniently compact volume 
Nineteen chapters treat every phase of cookery 
The section devoted to sauces, of which some are 
woefully ignorant, is worth the price of the en- 
tire book — $3.00 


THE FORUM BOOK SERVICE 


Grand Central Palace ’ 
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41. Lupwic is the author of five 

biographies. Before approaching the 
task of analyzing the Kaiser he had 
written the lives of Goethe, Bismarck, 
Napoleon, and Richard Delimel, as well 
as many biographical essays on other 
well known men. His work has been 
distinguished through- 
out by literary subtlety 
and psychological pen- 
etration. This propen- 
sity for character 
analysis has been a 
drawback to the popu- 
larity of Mr. Ludwig’s 
plays; on the other 
hand, as one reviewer 
has remarked, his sense 
of the dramatic is of 
great value to him in 
his biographical writ- 
ings. In Eruet Co1- 
BURN Mayne Mr. 
Ludwig has found a 
translator of long ex- 
perience who has many 
‘riginal books to her 
credit, — novels, col- 
lected short stories, and 
literary criticisms. 


it HE two writers 
who debate the 
question, “Has Youth 
Deteriorated?” are college graduates, and 
since each is twenty-two years of age, 
they may claim to be interpreting the 
thought of the younger generation. ANNE 
TEMPLE has written several short stories 
and is now living in New York and work- 
ing on a novel. People of all sorts and 
stations interest her, and for the sake of 
the experience she worked for three 
summers as an ordinary laborer in a great 
New England shoe machinery factory. 
To her associates she was just a factory 
operative like the others, for no one in 
the organization knew that she was the 


daughter of one of the company’s officers. 
INustrated XIV 
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12 MALONE was born and edu- 
cated in Washington and has edited 
several school publications. At present she 
is on the staff of the Library of Congress. 


be’ MeETCcALFE, born in 1891, is the son 

of a retired sea-captain who has writ- 
ten over thirty books of 
sea adventures for boys. 
After graduating with 
honors in Philosophy at 
London University, 
Mr. Metcalfe studied 
abroad, then, after the 
war, became Assistant 
Master at Highgate 
School, London. _ Dis- 
covering in himself a 
talent for writing, he 
specialized in short sto- 
ries of the weird and 
gruesome. A score of 
these was recently col- 
lected in a volume en- 
titled The Smoking Leg. 
The success of these led 
him to abandon teach- 
ing to devote his whole 
time to writing. 


eas Boyp, at 
the age of 28, is 
author of three 
novels and a volume of 

short stories. His last novel, Samuel Drum- 
mond, is a story of farm life in Ohio; its 
predecessor, Through the Wheat, reflected 
the war experience of the author, who spent 
nearly two years in France with the Sixth 
Marines. Mr. Boyd wrote his article, “ De- 
fying the Klan”, before there was any 
rumor of a prize being awarded to the 
editor of the Columbus “ Enquirer-Sun”’. 
In accepting the Pulitzer medal, Mr. 
Julian Harris stipulated that the honor 
be shared equally by his wife, Julia 
Collier Harris, who has aided him in all 
his campaigns. An editorial insertion in 
one issue of the “Enquirer-Sun”’ 
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PELMANISM= sews Linney 


nificant contribution to the men- 

tal life of America. I have the 
deep conviction that it is going to 
strike at the very roots of individual 
failure, for I see in it a new power, 
a great driving force. 


Psitcant coner is a big, vital, sig- 


I first heard of Pelmanism while 
in England on war work. Sooner 
or later almost every conversation 
touched on it, for the movement 
seemed to have the sweep of a reli- 
gious conviction. Even in France I 
did not escape the word, for thou- 
sands of officers and men were 
Pelmanizing in order to fit themselves 
for return to civil life. 


When I learned that Pelmanism 
had been brought to America by 
Americans for Americans, I was 
among the first to enroll. My reasons 
were two: first, because I have al- 
ways felt that every mind needed 
regular, systematic, and _ scientific 
exercise, and, secondly, because I 
wanted to find out if Pelmanism was 
the thing that I could recommend to 
the hundreds who continually ask 
my advice in relation to their lives, 
problems, and ambitions. 

In the twenty vears that I have sat 
on the bench of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, almost every variety of hu- 
man failure has passed before me in 
melancholy procession. By failure 
I do not mean the merely criminal 
mistakes of the individual, but the 
faults of training that keep a life 
from full development and complete 
expression. 





Pelmanism the Answer 


If I were asked to set down the principal 
cause of the average failure, I would have 
to put the blame at the door of our 
educational system. It is there that 
trouble begins —trouble that only the 
gifted and most fortunate are strong 
enough to overcome in later life. 


What wonder that our boys and girls 
come forth into the world with something 
less than firm purpose, full confiderce 
and leaping courage? What wonder that 
mind wandering and wool gathering are 
common, and that so many individuals 
are shackled by indecisions, doubts, and 
lears? 


It is to these needs and these lacks 
that Pelmanism comes as an answer. 
The ‘twelve little gray books” are a re- 
markable achievement. Not only do they 
contain the discoveries that science knows 
about the mind and its working, but the 


tre “nt is so si > the > -may learn to make use of the brains that he 
be aeons maar ny ae, has instead of letting them fall into flab- | Niaané 
tion. . F biness through disuse. | 
In plain words, what Pelmanism has Other methods and systems that I | Adina 
one is to take psychology out of the have examined, while realizing the value 
college and put it into harness for the of mental exercise, have made the mis- | 
day’s work. It lifts great, helpful truths take of limiting their efforts to the de- City State 
out of the back water and plants them in velopment of some single sense. What | 
the living stream, Pelmanism does is to consider the mind 
as a whole and treat it as a whole. It a 
. 2 : - yy . lustrated yx» 
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JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known 
throughout the whole modern 
world for his work in the Juvenile 
Court of Denver. Years ago his 
vision and courage lifted children 


out of the cruelties and stupidi- 


ties of the criminal law, and 
forced society to recognize its 
duties and _ responsibilities in 
connection with the ‘‘citizens of 
tomorrow.”’ 





As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 
to be the beginning of education instead 
of a remedy for its faults. First of all, 
it teaches the science of self-realization; 
it makes the student discover himself; it 
acquaints him with his sleeping powers 
and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is exercise, not of the hap- 
hazard sort, but a steady, increasing kind 
that brings each hidden power to full 
strength without strain or break. 


Pelmanism’s Large Returns 


The human mind is not an automatic 
device. It will not ‘‘take care of itself.” 
Will-power, originality, decision, resource- 
fulness, imagination, initiative, courage — 
these things are not gifts but results. 
Every one of these qualities can be 
developed by effort just as muscles can 
be developed by exercise. I do not mean 
by this that the individual can add to 
the brains that God gave him, but he can 


goes in for mental team play, training the 
mind as a unity. 

; Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a progress 
sheet. The student goes forward under 
a teacher in the sense that he is followed 
through from first to last, helped, guided, 
and encouraged at every turn by 
scientious experts. 


con- 


Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment 
one’s spare time from day to day 

(Signed) Ben B. Lindsey. 

Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nor a theory. For almost a quarter of a 
century it has been showing men and 
women how to lead happy, successful, 
well-rounded lives. 550,000 Pelmanists in 
every country on the globe are the 
guarantee of what Pelman training can 
do for you. 


yt 


No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are — poor memory, mind 
wandering, indecision, timidity, nervous- 
ness, or lack of personality Pelmanism 
will show you the way to correct and 
overcome them. And on the positive 
side, it will uncover and develop qualities 
which you never dreamed existed in you 
It will be of direct, tangible value to you 
in your business and social life. In the 
files at the Pelman Institute of America 
are hundreds of letters from successful 
Pelmanists telling how they doubled, 
trebled and even quadrupled their sal- 
aries, thanks to Pelman training. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


“Scientific Mind Training" is the name 
of the absorbingly interesting booklet 
which tells about Pelmanism in detail 
It is fascinating in itself with its wealth 
of original thought and clear observation 
“Scientific Mind Training’ makes an 
interesting addition to your library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is 
absolutely free. Simply fill out the 
coupon and mail it to-day. It costs you 
nothing, it obligates you to nothing, but 
it is absolutely sure to show you the way 
to success and happiness. Don’t put it 
off and then forget about it. Don't miss 
a big opportunity. MAIL THE COU- 
PON NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under the 
laws of the State of New York 


Suite 1307, 19 West 44th St., N.Y. City. 
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| THe PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
| Suite 1307, 19 West 44th St., New York 


Please send me without obligation your 
free booklet, “Scientific Mind Training.’’ 
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TOASTS 


tained a manifesto in which the following 
sentences occur: “It (the Enquirer-Sun) 
seeks to reflect the best thought and 
sentiment of the public but it will not 
cater to passing public opinion. . In 
politics it is uncontrolled, with factions 
it has nothing in common, with the 
political feudist and demagogue, no 
patience. It knows no classes, recog- 
nizes no interests, seeks no favors, but 
shall strive to merit the public’s confi- 
dence, respect, and support.” THE Forum, 
a magazine dedicated to the principle 
of free speech, wishes 

Mr. Harris a long life. 


aes HuXLEY is 

Professor of Zodl- 
ogy at King’s College, 
London University. He 
is a grandson of 
Thomas Huxley, and 
was educated at Eton 
and Balliol College, Ox- 
ford, and in Italy and 
Germany. Before the 
war he spent five years 
as Assistant Professor 
at the Rice Institute, 
Houston, Texas, and 
after a period of mili- 
tary service resumed 
academic work at Ox- 
ford. He is the author of 
The Individual in the 
Animal Kingdom, and 
has ‘written for several magazines and 
scientific journals. 


a aNK Mason Nort entered the 

ministry in 1873, since which time 
he has been prominently identified with 
the activities of the Methodist Church 
in New York City and State. Having held 
many important offices in the various 
organizations of his own denomination, 
Dr. North has also been an active pro- 
moter of codperative work among the 
churches, and last year was a delegate to 
the Conference on Life and Work at 
Stockholm. For four years he was Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America. He is the author of several 
hymns, now widely used in the churches, 
— the best known being, “‘Where Cross 
the Crowded Ways of Life.” 
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GEORGE DRAPER 


hers: Draper was born in New York 
and educated at Groton, Harvard, 

and The College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons of Columbia University. Before en- 
tering on his practice in New York he 
spent eight years in research work abroad, 
in Philadelphia, and at the Rockefeller 
Institute. ““Up to the last four or five 
years,” writes Dr. Draper, “my interests 
were largely on the mechanistic side of 
medicine, but I have been increasingly im- 
pressed with the importance of introduc- 
ing the study of mental and emotional 
processes into the prac- 

tice of general medi- 

cine.” Dr. Draper has 

been carrying on inves- 

tigative work at the 

Presbyterian Hospital, 

New York City, and is 

an Associate Professor 

of Clinical Medicine at 

Columbia. He has writ- 

ten many articles for 

medical journals and 


has published two 
books. 


. LCOHOLIC 

4 temptation,” 
says RuTuerrorp H. 
Towner, in a letter to 
the Editor, “is unques- 
tionably a factor in the 
rise of civilization, and 
no civilizations have 
been without it. This broad general state- 
ment is confirmed by a careful examina- 
tion of all history. Another generalization 
for which history furnishes ample evidence 
is that non-drinking proletariats are af- 
flicted with frequent visitations of plague, 
whereas drinking proletariats acquire im- 
munity. Hence, I am strongly opposed to 
the stg ig ag of drink; and a convinced 
believer in the ¢ sospel of Jesus, which con- 
tains no prohibitions.” Mr. Towner has for 
some years been engaged in the business of 
underwriting bonds. His training in deal- 
ing with obscure factors affecting the ex- 
perience on large groups of fidelity and 
surety risks gave his mind a bent toward 
an intensive study of group phenomena 
which resulted in his writing The Philoso- 
phy of Civilization. Although born in New 
York State, Mr. Towner spent most of his 
youth in Southern California, returning 
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| These volumes explain why the French dramatists and romancers 

are so prolific in plots. The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

e 
Poison,—A Bu 
, 
C7 HIS HORRIBLE choice was 
forced on the Marquise de Gan- 

ges—the most charming specimen of 
lovely young womanhood that ever 
graced the most dissolute court of 
Europe—by those who should have 
been her most loyal protectors. 

Her history baffles belief. One of 
the most beautiful woman of her age; 
she married the Marquis de Ganges, 
member of an extraordinary family 
which held the attention of France 
for nearly a century, at times by its 
crimes, at others by its oddities. 

Later there appeared on the scene 
the brothers of the marquis, the Abbé 
and the Chevalier de Ganges, both of 
whom became enamored of the mar- 
quise. She scorned their advances, 
and thereby gained their deadly en- 
mity. One night during the absence of 
her husband they appeared in her bed- 
room, and the marquise was given the choice of poison, a bullet, the sword, or— 

WHY? WHAT WAS HER FATE? Let Dumas, in his fasci- 
nating way, tell you the whole amazing story in one of the volumes of 


The Strangest and Most Curious 
Set of Books Ever Published 


which he called CELEBRATED CRIMES—in which poison, bullets, and swords play a large part. 


Fascinating history. This most important work. f 
The New York Herald. The New York Times. { 
et, Or 7 i 


e Swor 


They form a collection of 


Stories of sensational crimes—never before completely iranslated into English; 


crimes prompted by illicit love, envy, ambition, religion—of poison The millions of admirers of the works of Dumas will hail with 
plots, abduction, treachery, intrigue, and conspiracies, gleaned from keen delight this, the #rs¢ and absolutely the only complete and 
hidden archives. We passthrough secret passages, seestealthylurk- unabridged translation of this astonishing series. Printed from the 
ing figures and the gleam of the assassin’s blade; we hear the muffled same plates as the edition de lure, sold at $100.00 a set, the edition 
moan, the splash, hurried footsteps—but to appreciate these books offered our patrons is illustrated by Jacques Wagrez of Paris and 
you must see the books themselves, look through, and read them. beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with emblematic design in gold. 


No edition of Dumas coniains these stories; and no set is complete without them 


Intrigues of a Licentious Court this. Nowhere else can you get so intimate a 


you nothing. If you wish to keep them—as 


In one of the volumes Dumas brilliantly 
works into a vivid picture of the Dark Ages 
the vices and crimes of that extraordinary 
family, the Borgias, which furnished some of 
the blackest pages in history. Here we see 
the whole murderous, poisonous crew with 
their greedy craving for debauchery, flattery, 
titles,and gold. We watch the career of the 
beautiful but depraved Lucrezia, a Messalina 
with the features of a Madonna. We see 
the intrigues of the medizval papal court — 
the murders, abductions, poisonings—drawn 
from the chronicles of eyewitnesses, those 
naive accounts which, without embarrass- 
ment, call a spade a spade. 


Nothing in the World Like Them 

One of the strangest and most mysterious 
crimes is that of the Man in the Iron Mask. 
lhe lover of history is enraptured with the 
wealth of facts brought to bear by Dumas 
upon the question of the identity of this man, 
whose secret was so important that after 
thirty-four years of imprisonment he was 
buried under a false name and age. Read 
the life of the beautiful but indiscreet Mary 
Stuart, Queen of France and Scotland, of her 
amours, barbarous imprisonment and mur- 
derous execution, which constitute one of the 
greatest crimes of history, told as Dumas 
alone can tell it. There is no other work like 


view of the men and women whose misdeeds 
in every quarter of Furope, from Russia to 
Spain, hon Turkey to Scotland, have con- 
tributed so much of tragedy to the romantic 
portion of the history of the Old World. 
And every word is just as Dumas wrote it. 


Dumas’ Masterpiece 

Think of a fascinating series—of which only 
the highly privileged few heretofore have had 
any knowledge—by your favorite author, wit- 
ty, brilliant, big-hearted 

lexandre Dumas, who 
gave you your first read 
taste for European history 
while following the ad- 
ventures of D’ Artagnanin 
The Three Musketeers. 


we are sure you will—you may pay for them 
on easy monthly payments as shown on the 
Coupon, 
Seeing is Believing 

Send no money now. Just mail the Coupon 
to-day. “‘To-day’’ doesn’t mcan next week 
or the following. At this especially low price 
these sets will bequickly sold. Don’t miss this 
opportunity. Act atonce. Mail the Coupon. 
Full size library volumes, 8Y%%54%x1\% ins. 


Examine these 
Books Free 


Toappreciate their value 
you must see the books 
themselves and read them. 
We want you to do this 
and will send you the 
books for free examina- 
tion. If you do not want 
to keep them you may re- 
turn them in five days and 
the examination will cost 


THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS, 
Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas, 
RITTENHOUSE SQuARE, Philadelphia. 
You may send for inspection, charges pre- 
aid, the 8-volume set of Ce/ebrated Crimes, 
Gouna in dark blue cloth. I will either return 
the set in 5 days or send you only $1 asa first 
payment and $2 a month for 7 months. 
Canada add one $2 payment. Foreign $17 
cash with order, F 7-26 


DUI sccctitectsiasitiiianiiennnnaaieaiicimiais . 
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East in 1893 to study law and enter 
business. 


mN:: Hrouitka (pronounced Herdlit- 


shka) was born in Bohemia in 1869 
and came to this country at the age of 
thirteen. After graduating from two medi- 
cal colleges in New York he continued his 
studies in Paris and Prague. Returning to 
America Dr. Hrdlitka undertook an in- 
tensive anthropometric study of the men- 
tal and moral defec- 
tives in the various in- 
stitutions of New York 
State. He measured 
and recorded data of 
insane, criminals, pros- 
titutes, and every “‘ab- 
normal’’ specimen 
available. Such work 
had never been done 
before, and its value 
was incalculable; but 
to apply it, it was nec- 
essary to compare the 
data with correspond- 
ing measurements ob- 
tained from normal 


people. Here the an- 
thropologist’s troubles 
began. No such data 


for normals _ existed. 
Then began his search 
for the normal which 
has lasted to this day, 
and which was to be 
the controlling objec- 
tive of a career which 
has just been signalized by the award of 
the coveted Huxley medal by the Royal 
Anthropological Institute of Great Britain. 
Despairing of finding what he sought in 
the heterogeneous population of New 
York, Dr. Hrdlitka accepted the position 
of anthropologist in a combined archaeo- 
logical-anthropological expedition to Mex- 
ico and the Southwest. Surely among the 
Indians, unspoiled by civilization, he 
would find the normal. He did, but they 
were normal Amerinds, not whites, and no 
basis for a scientific comparison existed. 
However, he had made the first important, 
comprehensive anthropological study of 
the living American Indian and laid the 
basis for future research in this field. 
Meanwhile politics had blasted his pre- 


vious work with defectives. The technical 
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head of the Insane Asylum became in- 
volved with a typical politician who saw 
no value in the work. The appropriation 
for research was cut down to almost noth- 
ing and Hrdlitka’s records were stored in 
the cellar or attic at Ward’s Island, where 
they were subsequently destroyed. In 1910 
he was called to the National Museum in 
Washington and invited to establish the 
Division of Ethnology, which then did not 
exist. He started with a small inside office 
containing a_ kitchen 
table, a chair, an ink- 
stand, and a musty 
collection of two thou- 
sand miscellaneous 
skulls stored in crates 
— nothing else. To-day 
the Division of Eth- 
nology of the National 
Museum has the finest 
collection in the world, 
—and its work is in 
the vanguard of 
science. Still searching 
for the normal, Hrd- 
litka made a study of 
theold American which 
is the subject dealt 
with in his present 
Forum article, and in 
his recent book Old 
Americans (published 
by The Williams and 
Wilkins Company). Dr. 
Hrdlitka is now in 
Alaska, attempting to 
trace the route by 
which primitive man, the ancestor of the 
Indian, first found his way to the Ameri- 
can continent. 


Ws Wi.uiams wrote the article 

which led off Tue Forum’s now 
famous discussion of Roman Catholicism 
in America. This appeared in the issue for 
March, 1925. Although the element of 
controversy has somewhat subsided, the 
subject is still vital and future articles in 
the magazine will revert to it. Mr. Wil- 
liams’ present paper is offered as an inter- 
pretation of the celebration which is now 
drawing thousands of people to Chicago. 
Mr. Williams is Editor of ““The Common- 
weal”, and the author of Little Brother 
Francis of Assisi, just published by 
Macmillan. 





The 
BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 


4 e 


A New Unique Service 


a ° 


What it is and what 
it does for you 


qaren that every month the best 
new book published were delivered 
to you by the postman, just like a maga- 
zine. Suppose this “best book” were 
one which you would not, under any 
circumstances, care to miss reading. 
If such a book were sent to you every 
month, you could be certain that, with- 
out effort or trouble, you would always 
keep abreast of the leading books pub- 
lished throughout the year. 


How often do outstanding books appear, widely dis- 
cussed and widely recommended, seni you are anxious 
to read and fully intend to read when you “get around 
to it,” but which nevertheless you miss! Why is it you dis- 
appoint yourself so frequently in this way? 

The true reason lies in your habits 
of book-buying. Through carelessness, 
or through the driving circumstances 
of a busy life, you simply overlook ob- 

_ taining books that you really want to 
read. Or you live in a district remote 
from bookstores, where it is impossi- 
ble to get the best new books with- 
out difficulty. 


This need be true no longer. The Book-of-the-Month 
Club will place in your hands every month the Lest book 
published that month, whether fiction or non-fiction. And 
if the book you receive in any month proves to be one 
you would not have chosen yourself, you may exchange it 
for a book you prefer, from a list of other good new books 

simultaneously recommended. 


The “best book” each month is 
chosen for you by a group of unbiased 
critics and writers, whose judgment 
as to books and whose catholicity of 
tastehave been demonstrated for many 
years before the public. The members 
of this Selecting Committee are: 
H Seidel Canby, Chairman; Hey- 
me Broun, Dorothy Canfield, 

Christopher Morley, and William Allen White. 


Henry Serpel Cansy 
CHAIRMAN 


Herwoop Broun 
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of-the-Month Club, except to act as a Selecting Com- 
mittee. The new books of all publishers are submitted to 
them each month. They read these books independently, 
agree among themselves each month 
as to which is the “best”, and it is 
forthwith sent to every subscriber of 
the Book-of-the-Month Club. With 
it there always goes some iriteresting 
comment, by members of the com- 
mittee, both about the “‘book-of-the- 
month” and other new books recom- 
mended. 


The price at which the books are 
billed to you is in every cas¢ the publisher's retail price. 
There is no charge for the service itself. 


Already several thousand busy men and women—in- 
deed, some of the most prominent people in the country 
—have become ohouien to this service. Those who 
join it at this time are placed in the category of “charter” 
subscribers, with — privileges which 
it will not be possible to offer later. 

If you are interested in the idea,and 
wish to consider becoming a“charter” 
subscriber,write for our prospectus, in 
which the details of the service are 
fully outlined. It will completely con- g 
vince you of one thing: that without : 
effort, without extra expense and with- 
out limiting you in your choice of 
books, the plan makes certain that you will ‘'keep up’’ with 
the best literature of the day. If it does not in every respect 
meet your expectation, you are protected by the privilege 
of cancellation after trial. Send for this prospectus, using 
the coupon below or a letter. Your request will involve 
you in no obligation. 


Dorotry CANFIELD 


* 
‘Ww. ALLEN Waite 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 15-G New York, N. Y. 
Please send me without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details 


of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves 
me in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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FORTH made their debut simultane- 
ously in London five years ago, when Mr. 
Coalfleet’s first novel, Sidonie, was pub- 
lished with illustrations made on the scene 
of the story, — Haute Savoie. Since then 
each has covered a good deal of ground — 
and water. Mr. Handforth, who hails from 
Tacoma, Washington, has a studio in 
Paris which he goes away from and comes 
back to, with new supplies of paintings, 
etchings, and water colors for annual ex- 
hibition in Paris. His work is just begin- 
ning to be known in his own country, some 
of his things having been exhibited in 
Washington last winter. In a critical sum- 
mary of his work written for the “ Ameri- 
can Magazine of Art”, Elizabeth Whit- 
more says, “The first impression is of an 
irrepressible vitality —a rapid, inquisi- 
tive glance that pounces on facts of form, 
an imaginative sympathy that recognizes, 
now with a quizzical chuckle, more rarely 
with tenderness, the spirit beneath. It is 
only after a moment that we awake to the 
artist and craftsman in him — the solid 
draughtsmanship, the clear composition, 
and an interest in his medium that, with 
pencil at least, has been pushed to 
mastery.” 

Mr. Coalfleet divides his time between 
America and Europe, with a stubborn bias 
in favor of the latter. He is spending the 
present summer in Wyoming completing a 
new novel. His last book, Hare and Tortoise, 
was serialized in THE Forum last year. 


ce CoALFLEET and THomas Hanp- 


Wwieet of the poets represented in the 

present number of THE Forum are 
former contributors. Epiru THOMPSON, 
who offers some new Romany Riddles, 
supplies translations of her mysterious 
titles: ““Canyackor” (Beauty), “ Boona 
Penchava” (Optimism), “ Killav”’ (Music). 
May Lewis lives in New York, and 


although she has been writing verse for 
only four years, her work has already ap- 
peared in several magazines and two an- 
thologies. KATHARINE Perkins, still in 
her teens, makes her first appearance in 
any magazine. She lives in Milton, Massa- 
chusetts. JANE BExo, of Dallas, Texas, is 
studying psychology at the Sorbonne in 
Paris. She is the wife of George Biddle, the 
painter. Dororuy C. Atyea is a native of 
Oregon and a graduate of Wellesley. She 
is now on the staff of Tue Forum. 


€ K. Ocpen, of Magdalene College, 
« Cambridge University, who, begin- 
ning with the present issue of THE Forum, 
will conduct the department of “Science 
Notes”’, is the author of several important 
works on Psychology and the Science of 
Language. He is the Editor of “‘ Psyche” 
and of the “History of Civilization” now 
appearing in London and New York in 
two hundred volumes, and is also Director 
of “The International Library of Psychol- 
ogy, Philosophy, and Scientific Method.” 
Harper’s have just published in this 
country his book on The Meaning of 
Psychology. 


EADERS are invited to vote for the 

best definition of “Success” pub- 
lished in the present issue (See pages 31- 
32). For the convenience of subscribers a 
coupon is supplied at the foot of this page 
which may be torn off. In cases where 
more than one member of a_ household 
wishes to record a vote, the reader’s prefer- 
ence may be indicated in a letter or on a 
postal card, the editors relying upon the 
good faith of the readers to observe the 
condition that no person is entitled to 
more than one vote. For this reason it will 
be impossible to list any vote which is not 
accompanied by the handwritten signa- 
ture of the voter. 


FORUM DEFINITION CONTEST — July 
Definition Editor, Toe Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In my opinion the most satisfactory definition of the term “Success” 
published in the July number of Tue Forum is that numbered 


Name of voter 


Address... 
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and correctly, t 


that taste for beauty and the polite amenities for 


which they have long been famous. 


Now, at last, you can learn to 
speak French as it is spoken in 
France, without studying innumer- 
able rules or memorizing long lists of 
irregular verbs! Jn your very first 
lesson you will begin to speak French 
sentences about subjects that you 
would naturally discuss every day. 


It is impossible to make you 
realize how easy it is to learn correct 
French by this unique 


method until you give ita 


trial. You study only a 
few minutes a day. You 
make remarkable prog- 
ress, in a very short 


time. Pronunciation and 


FREE — 


x6%x % in 
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From that day to 
this, French has been the accepted language of courts 
and diplomats, the badge of gentility the world over. 

Just as young English noblemen in the days of 
Queen Elizabeth were sent to Paris to acquire correct 
pronunciation and fine manners, so are the sons and 
daughters of cultured parents sent to preparatory 
and finishing schools today to learn French 
the charm and the polish that it can give them. 


For the 


sold. 


— just for 


accent are taught by an ingenious 
device. 


The Complete Course for Only 
$12.00 If You Act Quickly 


The Hugo ‘‘French-At-Sight”’ 
course, of twenty-four fascinating 
lessons is now offered at the 
amazingly low price of only $12.00, 
payable on convenient terms of $2 
amonth. To all who enroll now we 
will also give a French Dictionary 
of 45,000 words at no extra cost. 

Examine It FREE 

The coupon will bring you the 
complete course and the dictionary 
to examine free. Don't miss this 


This Useful French DICTIONARY, Con- 
taining 45,000 words. 


Venetian red, semi-limp cloth, with dainty gilt decorations and 
lettering, this French-English and English-French dictionary of 
nearly 300 pages contains approximately 45,000 words. 
Yours, absolutely free, when you enroll. 


Charmingly bound in 
Size 4% 


F city 


Courtesy Famous Players-Lasky 


“Soft eyes look’d love to eyes that spake again” — of course they spoke French, the language of gentlefolk 


Now you can learn French 


as cultured Europeans have learned it, for generations 


‘O many of the graces of life have come from Paris! 
Away back in the Middle Ages, when the people 
of other countries were still crude and ignorant, 

the French began to develop that delightful culture, 


And now, isn’t it astonishing to know that anyone 
can learn, in a very short lime, to speak French fluently 


Sight”’ method, now introduced. 


The great publishing house of Hugo is known through 
out Europe. Millions of Hugo language books have been 
Several ge 
conducted Language Institutes in the great cities 
this wonderful bz 
Hugos have perfe 
guages that is acknowledged everywhere as simple, prix 
tical and authorit< 


Hugo’s Famous “FRENCH AT SIGHT” 


7 
7 Address . 








hanks to the wonderful 


Hugo “At 


First Time in America 


have 
From 
ackground of linguistic experience the 
cted a method of learning foreign lan 


nerations of this famous family 


—ae aoe 


ative 


a 


adie 


exceptional opportunity of learning 
to speak French as the French 
speak it. Mail the coupon NOW! 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 4 


Dept. F-1127 7 f 


N MILLIE 


~ 
eer 


(American Representatives Doubleday ' 
Page & Co. 


of Hugo's Language a 
stitute of London) Dept. F-1127 
American Repre- 


Garden City 7 sentatives of Hugo's 


New York Language Institute b 
7 Garden City, New York } 
7 Gentlemen: I am interested i 
in learning to speak French as 
the French speak it. Please send 


i 


Occupation . 


me the Hugo “French-At-Sight" ‘i 
7 Course toexaminefree. I shalleither “i 
0 return the course within 5 days or send ’ 
you only $2.00 initial payment, then $2.00 a Hf 
7 month till a total of $12.00 has been pee, I ‘v 
¢ am also to receive a French Dictionary of 45,000 te 
words without additional cost. Li 
Name i 
i. 
State 

(5% discount for cash with order.) 4 
t 
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ScENES AT THE ITALIAN Nationat Eucuaristic Concress aT GENOA, IN 
1923 
Above — The Sacred Host is carried under a canopy borne by Papal Knights. 
The various orders of these Knights will participate in the International Con- 
gress to be held at Chicago, June 20-24. Below — One of the symbolically 
decorated craft which took part in the harbor procession at Genoa. On the lake 
at St. Mary-of-the-Lake, near Mundelein, Illinois, a similar celebration will 
take place. (Photographs reproduced by courtesy of Bureau of Publicity of the 
Twenty-eighth International Eucharistic Congress, Chicago.) 
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Mystery 


of the making 
of the 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman: . . . this valuable 
volume The Lost Books of the Bible. It is indeed 
a very desirable work to have and one which I 
shall consult with profit and recommend to 
others.” 


Archbishop of Canterbury Wake: 
contains all that can be depended upon of the 
most primitive fathers who had the advantage 
of living in the apostolic times, of hearing the 
Apostles, and conversing with them. 


The Nation: “ . will do more for the 
cause of liberalism in theology than all the ex- 
perts who offered their services at Dayton.” 


Dr. Frank Crane: “The publication of this 
book will do good aoe it takes away the 
veil of secrecy that has hidden for many years 
the act of the church in acce pting certain Scrip- 
tures and rejecting others. The reading of this 
Lost Books of the Bible is interesting as a matter 
of course. 


THE ORDER OF THESE BOOKS 


Mary Barnabas 

Protevangelion Ephesians 

1. Infancy Magnesians 

2. Infancy Trallians 

Christ and Abgarus Romans 

Nicodemus Philadelphians 

The Original Apos- Smyrnaeans 
tles’ Creed Polycarp 

Laodiceans Philippians 


> Se: 
font and Seneca 1. Hermas Visions 
Paul and Thecla 2. Hermas Com- 


1. Clement mands 
2. Clement 3. Hermas Simili- 


tudes 
32 Illustra- The Letters of 
tions 


Herod and 
Pilate 
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Bible 


Tae writings omitted from the 

T Bite constitute one of the great 

mysteries of the Christian Era. 
What do they record about Christ 
and the Apostles? Why was the testi- 
mony of such men as Nicodemus or 
Barnabas omitted? What is the tradi- 
tion of Paul and Thecla? What is the 
nature of the Book of Philadelphia? 


THE LOST BOOKS OF THE BI- 
BLE offers an answer to these arrest- 
ing questions. 


The beautiful style is like that of the 
Bible. Here are pages of history, anec- 
dotes, orations, parables, letters, bal- 
lads, odes, dialogues, proverbs, essays 
and dramas. There is enough aston- 
ishing report on every page of THE 
LOST BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 
to make a front page newspaper 
headline! 


Here is new light on the greatest ad- 
ventures in the history of man. It 
shows what other men thought of 
Christ, and what they said of Him. It 
is a marvelous revelation of the mys- 
tery of faith. A domain of wonder and 
surprise breaks in on the mind 
through these pages. 


This volume fills in gaps of the Chris- 
tian story. For example, there are the 
years of Jesus’ boyhood days. Did He 
enter into the pastimes and pleasures 
of other boys? Did He go to school? 


You will find in the books of Infancy 
a more complete account than there is 
in any other place of the legends and 
reports of Jesus’ boyhood, his school- 
days and playmates. 


You will meet familiar characters 
in a new light. Barnabas is revealed 
as a letter-writer with power and intel- 
lect similar to St. Paul's. Nicodemus 
is revealed as a mystic with a brilliant 
imagination. Abgarus, King of Edessa, 
is shown as a historic friend of Jesus. 
The plot and arrest of St. Paul at 
Iconium is here told with breathless 
intensity. The correspondence of 
Herod and Pilate betrays the vagaries 
of Pilate’s beleaguered mind. In these 
astonishing letters the Arch Coward 
of History is revealed in his own 
words! 


You will be especially interested in 
the appearance of The Lost Gospel Ac- 
cording to Peter. Scholars have known 
that such a gospel existed once, but 
its whereabouts and subject matter 
remained a complete mystery until a 
vital fragment was discovered by a 
French archaeological mission search- 
ing in the ruins of an Egyptian tomb. 
The Lost Gospel According to Peter is 
here published for the first time for the 
general public. It is restored to the 
Christian Community after being hid- 
den nearly two thousand years under 
the sands of Egypt! 


See it On Approval! 


Reader, pause — realize that here you can examine an arresting document about 


the greatest adventures in history. 


duction to The Lost Gospel 


From Dr. Frank Crane's ringing intro- 
According to Peter which was hidden for 


centuries in an Egyptian tomb, you will share the fundamental 


emotions of mankind. 


The story of the history 


and discovery of these writings is part 


of the superb romance of this collection. At the head of each book 
are complete notes on this subject. 


Examine this book without obligation. If you are not entirely 
satisfied you can return it within a week and your payment will 
be refunded without question. 


/ ALPHA HOUSE, INC. 


/ Dept. 69, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send the purple cloth edition of The Lost Books of The Bible (with 


Dr. Frank Crane's introduction 
illustrated ¢ 


Gospel of Peter 
these writings) 


If payment is not 


and containing for the first time The Lost 
with complete notes on the history of 


enclosed herewith I will pay postman $2.95 plus post- 


age charge when he de livers the book. It is understood that if I am not en- 
tirely satisfied I may return the book within a week and you will cheerfully 


refund my payment. 


0 Check here if you want the flexible de luxe binding with 
fold top and change price to $3.95. Same refund privilege. 
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ik HIS is Doris Stevens’ second ap- 
pearance in Forum courts: two 
years ago, in the September issue, she 
opposed Alice Hamilton in a debate on 
sex equality in legislation. For Rutu 
Hate, this is her first defense. Both Miss 
Stevens and Miss Hale are prominent 
New York feminists, and both are affii- 
ated with the National Woman’s Party, 
Doris Stevens being one of its founders, 
Ruth Hale acting chair- 
man of its National 
Council of Journalists. 
Both believe in freedom 
in marriage to the ex- 
tent of working and 
writing under their own 
names rather than un- 
der those of their hus- 
bands (one apiece). 
Miss Hale, in fact, is 
President of the Lucy 
Stone League, and is so 
militant that she writes 
the editor: “Of course 
I have one deep and 
sempiternal yearning, 
—that those things I 
do shall not be tagged 
‘wife of Mr. 7 e 
find that dispensation 
almostimpossible to ob- 
tain. Can I hope that Tue Forum will 
indulge me?” (Herewith — dispensation!) 
Miss Hale is at present in Connecticut 
where she “owns a lake and a hundred 
acres” of which she “farms a quarter of 
an acre on off Tuesdays”. Miss Stevens 
has spent the summer abroad, having 
sailed in May to attend the Congress of 
the International Woman’s Suffrage Al- 
liance held at the Sorbonne, in Paris. 


H AD Theodore Roosevelt been asked 
to define “Americanism” and point 
to an ideal American, he might well have 
indicated WiLL1AM GreEN, President of 
the American Federation of Labor, in 
spite of their difference in political 
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Doris STEVENS 


affiliation. Mr. Green was born in Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, fifty-two years ago, and there 
he makes his home. He is married, and 
the father of six children, — five daugh- 
ters and one son. He is a member of the 
Baptist Church, the Elks, and Odd Fel- 
lows. At the age of eighteen he went to 
work in the mines with his father, and 
almost immediately took an active part 
in the miners’ union. 


on C. SeErtz is 
D| seeking out the 
shady spots in Ameri- 
can history with great 
effect. His Uncommon 
Americans has just been 
followed by a Dreadful 
Decade which supplies 
sufficient thrill to war- 
rant the title even 
though it deals with 
affairs in what were 
supposed to be years of 


peace. 
kl as no “maga- 
zine of contro- 
versy”’ could dispense 
with so controversial a 
writer as Mr. Seitz, so 
it could not do without 
Henprik WitLem Van Loon. Like THE 
Forum, he “has been called names by 
both sides, continues to be called names 
by both sides, and expects to continue to 
be called names by both sides.” For, he 
says, as soon as the radicals begin to 
praise him at the expense of the con- 
servatives (or vice versa) he knows that 
he is off the beaten track. 





nS fact this September issue begins to 

look like a Forum reunion. Here is 
STANLEY Frost, renowned journalist 
whose brilliant interview with the Im- 
perial Wizard of the Klan was a feature 
of last December. Mr. Frost went to 
Chicago this summer as special reporter 





Major-General Sir T. P. O'Connor 
Frederick Maurice **Father of the House 
Director of Military Oper- of Commons” 
ations, —— 
taf 


3s 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey General Sir Robert 
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Frank P. vo 


Founder of Juvenile Court Baden- Powell Former Chairman o 
of Denver Founder of the Boy Scout tional War Labor 


Movement 


Can it be“tommyrot,” when such 
people advocate Pelmanism? 


Here are only a few of many famous men and women who ad- 


vocate Pelmanism, and who 


use its principles themselves. 


With this testimony before you, can you doubt that it will 


benefit you? Find out what 


Pelmanism has already done for 


over 550,000 people — send for a copy of the free book illus- 


trated below. 


O doubt you have often heard of Pelmanism, 
but probably you have carelessly thought of 

it as “just another new-fangled movement. Some 
more tommyrot! The usual mental-pep stuff!’ 


Can it, however, be ‘‘tommyrot,” when such 
people as those pictured here, men and women of 
the highest intelligence and distinction — promi- 
nent statesmen, artists, novelists, jurists, business 
men, military men, publicists — advocate Pelman- 
ism in the most enthusiastic terms? 


Pelmanism has spread, with the force of a re- 
ligious movement, all over the world. There isno 
secret as to how it performs its seeming miracles 
of regeneration among discouraged people. It 
takes the principles of Applied Psychology, sim- 
plifies them so that they can be understood by 
everybody, and then arranges them into a remark- 
able system of mental training. 


The results of this system are sometimes almost 
unbelievable. It helps its users in the most prac- 
tical way. It changes their outlook upon life; it 
changes their circumstances. They begin to 
accomplish things they had heretofore only 
dreamed of. They do more, earn more. In- 
stances are on record, (on file and open to inspec- 
tion) where income has increased 800, 900 and 
1,000 per cent. Yet, remarkable though they 
may seem, these results can be simply explained. 


Be honest with yourself. You know in your 
heart that you have failed, failed miserably, to 
attain what you once dreamed of. Was that fine 
ambition unattainable? Or was there just 
something wrong with you? Analyze your- 
self, and you will see that at bottom there was a 

- weakness somewhere in you. 


What was the matter with you? Find out by 
means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
mental faculty that you lack. You CAN develop 
it easily; Pelmanism will show you just how; 
550,000 Pelmanists, many of whom were held 
back by your very problem, will tell you that 
this is true. 


The whole remarkable story of Pelmanism is 
told in a little book, “Scientific Mind-Training.” 
It explains in detail the simple principles; it tells 
stories — almost unbelievable, some of them — 
of people whose lives and circumstances have been 
revolutionized after a short time. 


We will gladly send this book to you, free, 
if you are at all interested in Pelmanism. 
To ask for it involves you in no obligation whatso- 
ever; you will not be bothered; no salesman will 
call on you. Send for this book now; when such 
distinguished people as those shown here advise 
you to take up Pelmanism; how can you justify 
yourself if you do not try to find out, at least, 
whether Pelmanism can help you “find yourself.” 
Mail the coupon below — now, before you forget 
about it. 


The PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school 


under the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th Street Suite 1309 New York City 


The PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
19 West 44th Street, Suite 1309, New York 


Jerome K. 
Jerome 
Author and 
Dramatist 


Sir Harry Lauder 
Celebrated Comedian 


H.R.H. Prince 
Charles of 
Sweden 


Admiral Lord 
Beresford 
GC.B., G.CV0O. 


Please send me without obligation your free 64-page booklet, ‘‘ Scientific 


Mind Training.” 
Naa bs Wiebe dersd paiew ne os 


es ts oss sea tlee oe 


a 
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for THe Forum, and his impressions of 
the Eucharistic Congress present “the 
other side”,— Mr. Michael Williams 
having set forth “The Meaning of the 
Eucharist” in our July pages. The 
editors, by the way, disclaim respon- 
sibility for Mr. Frost’s use of the word 
“Catholic”. They are fully aware that 
there is one particular group of the 
Evangelical Church which protest that 
they are not Romanist, yet Catholic. 


E LIZABETH STANLEY ‘TROTTER, and 
A.ttan HunTER, too, are esteemed 
Forum contributors. Mrs. Trotter writes: 
“However the detractors of Youth may 
cavil, accuse, and quibble, the fact re- 
mains that no other generation could 
have produced such young people as we 
have about us to-day, doing so large a 
share of the work of the world.” And in 
the long list which Mrs. Trotter cites, the 
name of Allan Hunter, author of ‘The 
Stirring of Youth” and now in Peking, 
stands well to the fore. 


_ ea Spoil-sport” is the first Stacy 

Aumonier story THE Forum has 
had the honor to publish. It is said 
that only his wife knows where Mr. 
Aumonier writes. Somewhere in London, 
“in a slum” as he explains vaguely, in 
a rented room where he can be undis- 
turbed either by telephone or by his 
wife’s practising (she is a celebrated 
musician). 


R some years past I. A. Ricnarps’ 

lectures at Cambridge University, 
England, on modern novelists and poets, 
have commanded the attention of the 
literary world of London as well as of the 
undergraduates for whose benefit they 
were designed. His Principles of Literary 
Criticism, published last year, marks an 
epoch in the literature of poetry, carrying 
further the method adopted in The 
Foundations of Aesthetics. When Mr. 
Richards leaves America (he has been 
spending the summer in the Rockies) his 
route will lie through California and 
China; and since, as Count Keyserling 
showed, the philosopher is more leisurely 
and reflective than the average modern 
traveler, we have the pleasant prospect 
of further literary articles by him. 


HiLarre BELLoc 


tS two pages of chuckles HiLaire 

Bettoc and Johan Bull have defined 
“humor”. So many prancing elephants 
and ant-eaters have quite crowded out 
the artist, and even the writer appears in 
a whisper. Hilaire Belloc, like Shaw, 
Chesterton, and Dean Inge, has the per- 
mission of his countrymen to stand on 
his head,—or on their toes, — intel- 
lectually and emotionally, as often as he 
pleases. And he pleases very often. Born 
in France in 1870, Mr. Belloc is only a 
British subject by naturalization. Famous 
alike as historian, poet, and epigram- 
matist, he will probably live longest for 
the humorous rhymes enshrined in his 
Cautionary Tales. 


pees a London studio James Woop 

looks out upon an unusual world, for 
it is seen through unusual eyes. He is a 
painter of distinction; and during the 
hostilities of 1914-1918, he was employed 
in turn by most of the service as an 
expert in experimental camouflage; so 
much so that his view of the war, after 
he left the cavalry, could he be induced 
to divulge it, would read like the tale of 
an Arabian Knight. 


ce HE name of that delightful essayist, 
SamuEL McCuorp Croru_ers, be- 
longs to “The Salt of Nordic America”’, 





MARCH’S 


LST 
DICTIONARY 


a 
REASURE HOUSE 


Hic 
Dk STP ee 


‘ING ComPANY 


1462 pages on thin opaque paper only 2%” 
thick. Bound in handsome Buckram. 


“— cannot be too highly praised.” 
—Forum, 


“—a real treasure chest of English un- 
defiled. We commend it unreservedly.” 
— Review of Reviews. 


*“—-valued by those who wish to use 
their mother tongue with accuracy and 
eftectiveness.”” — New York Times. 


_— without parallel in the vast realm of 
authors’ helps.” — Writer's Digest. 


— an invaluable tool for the man who 
wants to use the English language in a man- 
ner to make his friends proud instead of 
asliamed when he writes or speaks.” 

— The Lion. 
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do they always 
ay what you mean? 


They are the mirror of your mind — those thousands of precious words 
you use every day. You are known by them just as surely as you are 
known by your habits or your clothes. 

They are teeming with power to make you a business and social success 
— or to stamp you in spite of your education as a person of loose think- 
ing powers. 

You have realized this. Yet how often you have found yourself 
handicapped by your inability to use words accurately, forcibly, exactly 
— both in speaking and writing. 

How often you halt and stumble over them, perhaps at critical 
moments, wondering constantly, “‘Are they saying exactly what I 
mean?’ 


You Can Make Words Fit Like Gloves 


Have you ever counted the hours you have lost searching for words? Or on the 
other hand do you grope for words to exactly convey your thoughts — words 
which perhaps you do not even know exist in our wonderfully expressive language? 

Perhaps you have referred to your dictionary only to find it unable to supply 
the word you'd forgotten — or confusing in its many conflicting definitions. 

Perhaps you have studied English courses — and found them lacking in power 
to teach you how to choose the words most fitted for your purpose. 

But it is possible for you to speak and write with the knowledge that you are 
using words exactly. 

You can have at your very finger tips the exact words to express your every 
shade of meaning, to present your every thought exactly — words that fit your 
needs like gloves. 


Here is Mastery of the 
Mishty English Language 


— the Treasure House of Words and Knowledge — 
a key to the success that rewards ability to use the 
exact word at the right time. 


Here — in this remarkable book — is power to use words eloquently, spar- 
klingly, vigorously — with the dynamic force of EXACTNESS. 

A flip of the pages and you have your exact word before you in a few seconds’ 
time — and have it in relation to the words associated and opposite in meaning. 

It defines the word — it supplies the word you have forgotten or do not know — 
it places in your hands complete control of the whole English Language. 


It is more than a mere word 
book 


- more than a book of definitions. It is 
full of facts which in themselves are a 
liberal education. 

It contains in its pages the very secret 
of success — conscious power born of 

Knowledge. 


There is no other book like it 
in the world 


No other book contains the distinctive 
patented arrangement which makes this 
book so valuable. Only a March could 
have written it. Only the World’s Master 
Philologist could have carried through 
the arrangement which places such poten- 
tial power in the hands of the user. 


Not only does it give you the exact word for every shade of meaning. It is full 
of facts; complete text books on English grammar, composition, word build- 
ing, correct use of English, references to the vital facts of the Bible, historical 
facts, up-to-date geographical facts, ALL the important words and definitions 
of the leading arts and sciences, the only — but send in the coupon and ex- 
amine it for yourself. This Amplified Edition has been reduced to the new low 
price of $9.00 net. And even at this low price we want you to see the book before 
you buy it. Send the coupon now, keep the book 10 days — then if you do not 
fi -d it the most valuable — you have ever owned we will refund your deposit 
without question. 


--———-.:] “SEND ON APPROVAL” COUPON |¢---———— 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO., Dept. F-9 
1334 Cherry Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
I enclose $3.00 (prepaid in U. S. A. and Canada), for which send me a copy of the new 
Amplified Edition of March's Thesaurus Dictionary. If I keep the book, I will pay you 


$2.00 per month for three months ; f 
If for any reason I do not wish to keep the book, I will return it to you in good condi- 


tion within 10 days, and you are to refund my $3.00. 


Address 
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where record is set down in an editorial 
note at the foot of his Confession “Why 
I Am a Unitarian”. He himself is far 
too modest to have made such a claim 
either for himself or his faith. 


iF ERoy BaprinGE with his wife, Caro- 
line Singer, is bringing out a book 
this autumn, Turn to the East, made up 
of drawings and essays on Japan and 
China. They wrote us that they were “off 
for a couple of months” 
when we asked 
“where to, China?” 
they replied, oh, how 
they wished they were, 
but no, “just a second- 
hand Dodge to Santa Fé 
and California, and 
back in the fall.” 


ex: LEIGHTON’S 

photograph is the 
best possible descrip- 
tion of a lovely artist. 
Hilaire Belloc has said 
of her: “Miss Clare 
Leighton has recovered 
—after all these years 
— the great tradition of 
the English woodcut. 
Her work is less affected 
by that terrible disease 
of the modern artist, 
the fear of what other 
artists will think, than 
any recent work I have 
seen; and to this I would 
add that it seems unaffected also by a sec- 
ond, lesser, but more disgusting disease, 
the desire to rouse emotion, somehow, 
anyhow, even by a mad breach with 
tradition.” To Mr. Belloc’s comment we 
might add that Miss Leighton, who is 


and 





CLARE LEIGHTON 


half Scottish and half Cornish, earned 
her living for three years by teaching art 
to slum children in South London, in 
order to keep her own work unspoilt by 
commercializing it. 


UR Poetry Section this month is 
devoted to verse in free rhythms. 
Witu1am Gopparp, who makes his first 
contribution to THe Forum, is direct 
literary heir of Whitman and the “ex- 
pansive heart’’. Mr. 
Goddard’s sonnets, on 
the other hand, are so 
much in the vein of 
Matthew Arnold that 
one might suspect him 
of a dual personality; 
but he writes: “There 
is nothing incongruous 
in putting Arnold and 
Whitman together. As 
a matter of fact, if you 
go back of Whitman for 
the origin of his free 
forms, you are likely to 
find in Arnold the Eng- 
lish link between him 
and Goethe”. A. Wasu- 
INGTON PEZET is an 
old friend. CHARLOTTE 
Bascock is at present 
professor of English 
at Simmons College. 
HELEN Parker, a Min- 
nesota writer, confesses 
that her métier is chiefly 
the short story, about 
fifty having been published in various 
popular magazines of fiction. Dorotuy 
Haircut lives in Bermuda and although 
only twenty-four is both a poet and, 
like Miss Parker, a successful writer of 
prose. 





FORUM DEFINITION CONTEST — September 


Definition Editor, Tut Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
in my opinion the most satisfactory definition of the term “Humor” pub- 
lished in the September number of Tue Forum is that numbered 


Name of voter 


Address 
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Nowhere is the life of a certain class of men and women more feverish, 
nowhere is the thirst for pleasure or gold more intense, than in Paris. 
Morals, belief, and even sentiment are shriveled up, as in a furnace, by the 


he 


N the pavillion 


il with 


d’ amour, guarded by bloodhounds t h eC 
in the wall- 


THINK OF READING THESE 
ENTRANCING VOLUMES By 


BALZAC 


THE COLOSSUS OF LITERATURE 


Cousin Bette 2 volumes 
Pierre Grassou 
Girl With the Golden Eyes 
Cousin Pons 
HisTORY OF THE THIRTEEN 
Ferragus, Chief Dévorant 
La Duchesse de Langeais 
8 C#sarR BrroTTeau 
8 THe Civit SERVICE 
BH Gaudissart J] 
A Prince of Bohemia 


| SPLENDORS AND MISERIES 27 {f 


l'He House or NuCINGEN 
The Secrets of La Princesse 
de Cadignan 
Sarrasine Facino Cane 
A Man of Business 
Involuntary Comedians 
Petty BourGEols 2 vols. 
Yours is far and away the best 
translation there is of Balzac. 
GrorGe W. VANDERBILT. 


ed garden of a house of 


[== eo) 


ol 


mad pace. Withthem 


love becomes only 
desire, and desire 
often turns to hate. 


mystery in Paris, belonging to a Spaniard, Don Hijos, Marquis de San 
Réal, was a perfume-laden boudoir luxuriously furnished in white, 


and gold; with roses every- 
where. It was a retreat 
from which no sound could 
escape; one where even 
shrieks would be of no 
more avail than in the 
middle of the Sahara. 


Here the story of Zhe 
Girl with the Golden Eyes, 
a story of passion, jealousy, 
perfidy, and vengeance 
never equalled in all liter- 
ature, reaches its climax. 
It is a strange story of one 


rose, 


sail 


(Mr. Vanderbilt bought four 


of the many mysteriou 
sets of the original edition). y y ae 


undercurrents of life in f 
Paris, but it is only one of over a score of infinite variety told in the famous 


Acenes De ba Ve Larimenne 


The only version which contains all 


. ane " ‘ . ° The only Engli slation that 
‘Sun_N.Y, For the First Time Completely Translated into English Scmeeeen Memeaa te v. 


He painted men and women as he found them, with a strength 
and fearlessness unequalled by any other author. He has been 
called the anatomist of passion and the vivisector of the human 
heart; he dared to penetrate into the arcana of emotions almost 
too terrible for literature to touch, but he has done so as a serious 
observer of human society. 


If, sitting in your arm-chair, you could invite to your side this man who knew Paris better than any who 
ever lived, and listen to his enchanting tales of the life there, you would, of course, do so. Many others have. 
Well; do not think that this a pleasure that only the rich may enjoy. He is at your command now, for you may have his wonderful tales, 
printed from the same plates as the original edition published at $165 00, for less than the cost of ordinary novels. Not to know Balzac’s 
novels is to confess oneself out of touch with the world. Readers who take up one of his stories for the first time are surprised to find how 
infinitely superior they are to anything they have ever read. Do you know them? If not, why not have a set sent to see for yourself? 


Bee these Snchanting Oales by the MNban who Sbnew Larios 


These volumes, 84% x5Y% x 1% inches, 4700 pages, exquisitely illustrated,are artistically bound, full gilt stamping. 
Stands alone. 
The Tribune, N.Y. 
The supreme novelist. 
The Sun, N. Y. 
The most powerful novelist that ever lived. 
The N. Y. Times. 
One of the kings of thought. The N. Y. Heraid. 
The greatest name in this century’s literature. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 
The greatest novelist in the world. 
International Encyclopedia. 
Balzac’s breadth, depth, strength, and fearlessness. 
Atlantic Monthly. 
He was religious. 
The Methodist Review. 
A monumental undertaking admirably executed. 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
Text is perfect and its illustrations represent the best U Name.— 


: . Pe : — i‘ . Bx 
in modern French art. Will take its place as the F. 8-26 
Standard edition of the great French novelist. Address 

Evening Transcript, Boston. 
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that is in the original. 


In SCENES OF PARISIAN LIFE Bauzac shows us a world 
throbbing with life, in which the conflict for wealth and power, the 

uest for love and the pursuit of pleasure, the triumphs and the de- 
lees of life, and every aspect of Joy, sorrow, goodness, and sin are 
found. The great genius shows us a true picture of the life of Paris, 
hiding nothing, setting forth all with realistic fidelity to truth, 


Pay for them at the rate of a few cents a day. 


THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS, 

Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas, 
Ritrennouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
You may send me for inspection, charges pre- 
paid, the 11-volume set of SCENES OF 
PARISIAN LIFE by Honoré de Balzac, 
bound in black cloth. I will return the set in 
5 days or send you $1 as a first payment and 
$2 a month for 9 months. Canada add one $2 

payment. Foreign $21 cash with order. 


Balzac was more than moral. 
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VERY mother is a judge who sen- 
1? tences the children for the sins of the 
father, ” was the keynote of ReBecca 
West’s fine novel The Judge, a best-seller 
of four years ago. It is not surprising in her 
brilliant diagnosis of divorce, the first of 
an important new Forum series, to find 
the children so con- 
spicuously placed in 
the scales weighing the 
evils of such separa- 
tion against the good. 
Miss West blocked out 
her article while in 
America this spring: 
she wrote it upon her 
return to England, and 
mailed it with that 
promptness achieved 
only by a writer who 
has been an editor. 
At eighteen she began 
her career as a writer: 
“IT sent an article off 
to a feminist paper 
called ‘The Free- 
woman’ and by return 
post got an offer to 
join the staff, — which 
I did. I’ve been torn 
between journalism 
and writing books ever 
since,” she states in a 
letter to the Editor. Miss West’s name is 
well at the head of English women novel- 
ists, journalists, and feminists. 


EVISING the Bible is a stupendous 
task. Direction of the work has been 
placed in the hands of the Librarian of the 
Holy Roman Church, CarpinauL-H. E. 
Francis Arpan Gasquet. The outstand- 
ing Catholic writer in the United States, 
William Franklin Sands, says that: Fran- 
cis Gasquet, ultra-English descendant of 
French refugees, has reconstituted a dark- 
ened period of English history in a manner 
of which any Englishman may be proud. 
In the fifty-two’ years of his active life 
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ReBecca WEsT 


Abbot Gasquet has taken his place in the 
front rank of historians; as President of 
the English congregation of the oldest 
order in the Catholic Church — the Bene- 
dictines — he has demonstrated adminis- 
trative ability of the highest quality and 
has replaced his order in the lead of Eng- 
lish education; in his 
later years he holds 
the office of Consultor 
on the Pontifical Com- 
mission for the Re- 
union of Dissident 
Churches, and as Presi- 
dent of the Interna- 
tional Commission to 
examine the text of the 
Latin Vulgate, he is 
engaged upon a work 
of interest to Protes- 
tant and Catholic 
alike. 


ver- 
and 


S UCCESS, 
satility, 
energy are possessions 


to which every Ameri- 
can pays tribute. 
ARTHUR TRAIN has all 
three. He is a Bosto- 
nian by birth but a 
New Yorker by choice: 
an attorney by profes- 
sion, a writer of popular fiction by con- 
fession. Forum readers will remember Mr. 
Train’s “‘ Billionaire Era” as one of the 
brilliant feaures of the autumn numbers 
of this magazine in 1924. 


Te Martin, “The Children’s 

Friend”, is editor of “John Martin’s 
Book”, the Child’s Magazine. “God’s 
Dark” is one of his best known poems for 
children, reflecting that same knowledge of 
what is going on in the child mind which 
we find in “A Little Girl’s Yesterday’ 
A daring idealist, he has the will, the wit, 
and the power to build realities out of a 
dreamer’s faith. 











Out of the mass of new books published every 
year, there are a few outstanding ones that no 
wideawake person cares to miss reading A 
great many people, however, do miss them 
through carelessness and oversight. 








There is nothing more satisfying than to keep 
abreast of the best new books as they are pub- 
lished, and—at the same time—nothing more 
annoying than to miss outstanding books 
which are being widely discussed. Below is 
an outline of a new service which will insure 
that you “keep up’ with the best books. 


You can now subscribe to the 


best new books—~ 
just as you do to a magazine 


book published were delivered to you 

by the postman, just like a magazine. 
If this happened, you could be certain 
that, without effort or trouble, you would 
always keep abreast of the leading books 
published throughout the year. 


Geert that every month the best new 


How often do outstanding books appear, 
widely discussed and widely recommended, 
books you are anxious to read and fully in- 
tend to read when you “get around to it,” but 
which nevertheless you miss! Why does this happen so frequently? 





Henry Seivet Cansy 


Because through carelessness, or through the driving circum- 
stances of a busy life, you simply over/ook obtaining books that you 
really want to read. Or you live in a district remote from book- 
stores, where it is impossible to get the best new books with- 
out difficulty. 


This need be true no longer. The Book- 
of.the-Month Club will place in your hands 
every month the best book published that month, 
whether fiction or non-fiction. And if any 
book you receive proves to be one you 
would not have chosen yourself, you may 
exchange it for a book you prefer, from a list 
of other good new books simultaneously 
recommended. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


The “best book” each month is chosen 
for you by a group of unbiased critics and writers, whose judg- 
ment as to books and whose catholicity of taste have been 
demonstrated for many years before the 
public. The members of this Selecting 
Committee are: Henry Seidel Canby, Chair- 
man; Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, 
Christopher Morley, and William Allen 
White. 


These individuals have no connection 
with the Book-of-the-Month Club, except 
ro act as a Selecting Committee. They have 
agreed to serve in this capacity because 
they have become, thoroughly convinced 
of the great value of this service—to read- 
ers and authors alike. The new books of all publishers are submit- 
ted tothem each month. They read these books independently, 
agree among themselves each month as to which is the “best”, 











HeEywoop Broun 
in 
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and it is forthwith sent to every subscriber of the Book-of-the- 
Month Club. If you do not like their choice of a book in any 
month, you may exchange it for another—as explained above — 
from a list of other outstanding current 
books which they recommend and report 
upon at the same time. 


The price at which the books are billed 
to you Is in every case the publisher's retail 
i There is no charge for the service 
itself. 


Already several thousand busy men and 
women—indeed, some of the most prom- 
inent people in the country—have become 
subscribers to this service. Those who join 
it at this time are placed in the category of “charter” subscribers, 
with special privileges which it will not be possible to offer later. 


Dorotny CANFIELD 


If you are interested in the idea and wish 
to consider becoming a‘charter’ subscriber, 
write for our prospectus, in which the details 
of the service are fully outlined. It will com- 
pletely convince you of one thing: that with- 
out effort, without extra expense and with- 
out limiting you in your choice of books, 
the plan oa certain that you will keep up” 
with the best literature of the day. \f it does not 
in every respect meet your expectation, you 
are protected by the privilege of a cancellation 
after trial. 


‘Ww. ALLEN WHITE 





Send for this prospectus, using the coupon below or a letter. 
Your request will involve you in no obligation, but, on the 
other hand, will give you the opportunity to become a “Charter” 
Subscriber, with special privileges, if you wish to. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH.-CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 15-H, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, your Prospectus outlining the details of 


the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This request involves me 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 
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NE has only to glance at the 
illustrations of “A Little Girl’s 
Yesterday” by Harotp SicHeEt to know 
that the artist “is particularly in- 
terested in doing things of a fanciful 
nature”, and has illustrated several books 
of fairy stories. He is a Californian, 
“shaken loose by the big earthquake,” 
which moved him to come to New York 
to work for John Martin. He sketched the 
frontispiece of the May Forum, illustrat- 
ing the opening instalment of High Silver. 


| N June we were initiated into “The 
Mysteries of the 

Sun”. This month the 
moon rides high. Born 
in London in 1889, H. 
Munro Fox author 
of “The Mysteries of 
the Moon” began his 
scientific career at 
Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, where he now 
holds a Research Fel- 
lowship. In 1912, he 
started his researches 
on hybridization and 
heredity in Echinoids 
at the Plymouth Ma- 
rine Biological Station, 
and proceeded to the 
Naples Aquarium to 
study the physiology 
of fertilization. In 1913 
he was appointed lec- 
turer in Zoology at the 
Imperial College of 
Science, London. Dur- 
ing the War he saw service in Egypt, 
Macedonia, and Palestine, being subse- 
quently attached for three years to the 
Cairo School of Medicine, where he car- 
ried out his researches on the influence 
of the Moon and on Tropisms. After 
his return to Cambridge he led a scien- 
tific expedition to the Suez Canal, and is 
now researching on the blood of worms. 


‘é HARLES E. JEFFERSON, pastor of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
is at present in Foochow, China. A 
snap-shot shows him with Admiral Sah 
Chen Ping, Governor of the Fukien Prov- 
ince, at the Christian Herald Orphanage 
at Foochow. We think Dr. Jefferson had 
just been explaining to the Admiral why 
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H. Munro Fox 








he is a Congregationalist. In 1898 Dr. 
Jefferson received the degree of D.D. from 
Oberlin and Union Colleges: honorary de- 
grees were bestowed upon him the same 
year by Yale University and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont. 


st F you want to write, live,”’ instructors 
in the art of story writing have been 
heard to remark. And if variety consti- 
tutes the color from which a writer draws 
in weaving the pattern of his plots, then 
surely KENNETH MacNicuox has a whole 
spice-box — or paint-box at his disposal. 
He is a young Ameri- 
can writer with more 
than a dash of Scotch. 
He has been a cow- 
puncher on ranches, 
and has worked in 
saw-mills and mining 
camps; he has been a 
newspaper correspond- 
ent for various San 
Francisco papers; and 
he has fought with the 
Mexican revolutionists 
as well as with the 
British and American 
armies in the World 


War. 


(eo ARE LEIGH- 
TON, whose pen- 
and-ink drawings 
illustrate Mr. Mac- 
Nichol’s story, is an 
artist whose perfectly 
executed little wood- 
cuts have modestly appeared from time to 
time at the close of Forum articles. One 
of her finest series of woodctts will be a 
feature of the September issue; at that 
time the artist will have an opportunity to 
make her bow to what we hope will be a 
truly adequate toast. 


AUL Monroe, who is Director of the 
International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia, can reveal more of 
the mysteries taking place behind the 
wide walls of China than any one else we 
know. He studied for years at the Univer- 
sity of Peking; has served as educational 
expert for the Chinese Government; and it 
goes without saying, knows first-hand the 
“student politics” of young China. 
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His Tail Between 
His Legs’ 


What most men would see if they could see themselves 


OST men are being whipped every day in the battle of life. 
Many have already reached the stage where they have 
THEIR TAILS BETWEEN THEIR LEGS. 


They are afraid of everything and everybody. They live ina 
constant_fear of being deprived of the pitiful existence they are 
leading. Vaguely they hope for SOMETHING TO TURN UP 
that will make them unafraid, coursgeous, independent. 


While they hope vainly, they drift along, with no definite pur- 
pose, no definite plan, nothing ahead of them but old age. The 
scourgings of life do not help such men. In fact, the more lashes 
they receive at the hands of fate, the more COWED they become. 


What becomes of these men? They are the wage slaves. They 
are the ‘‘little-business"’ slaves, the millions of clorks, storekeep- 
ers, bookkeepers, laborers, assistants, secretaries, salesmen. They 
are the millions who work and sweat and—MAKE OTHERS 
RICH AND HAPPY! , 


The pity of it is, nothing can SHAKE THEM out of their 
complacency. Nothing can stir them out of the mental rut into 
which they have sunk. 


Their wives, too, quickly lose ambition and become slaves— 
slaves to their kitchens, slaves to their children, slaves to, their 
husbands—slaves to their homes. And with such examples before 
them, what hope is there far their children BUT TO GROW UP 
INTO SLAVERY. 


Some men, however, after years of cringing, turn on life. T 
CHALLENGE the whipper. They discover, perhaps to their o 
Surprise, that it isn’t so difficult as they imagined, TO SET A 
HIGH GOAL—and reach it! Only a few try—it is true—but that 
makes it easier for those who DO try. 


The rest quit. They show a yellow streak as broad as their 
backs. They are through—and in their hearts they know it. Not 
that they are beyond help, but that they have acknowledged de- 
feat, laid down their arms, stopped using their heads, and have 
simply said tq life, ‘‘Now do with me as you will.”’ 

What about YOU? Are you ready to admit that you are 
through? Are you content to sit back and wait for something to 
turn up? Have you shown a yellow streak in YOUR Battle of 
Life? Are you satisfied to keep your wife and children—and your- 
self—enslaved? ARE YOU AFRAID OF LIFE? 


Success is a simple thing to acquire when you know its for- 
mula. The first ingredient is a grain of COURAGE. The second 
isa dash of AMBITION. The third is an ounce of MENTAL 
EFFORT. Mix the whole with your God-given faculties and no 
power on earth can keep you from your desires, be they what they 
may. 

Most people actually use about ONE-TENTH of their brain 
capacity. It is as if they were deliberately trying to remain twelve 
years old mentally. They do not profit by the experience they 
have gained, nor by the experience of others. 


You can develop these God-given faculties by yourself- 


Without outside help; or you can do as FIVE HUNDREDAND. 


FIFTY THOUSAND other people have done—study Peimanism. 


Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
Swept the world with the force of areligion. It is a fact that more 

650.000 people have become Pelmanists—all over the civilized 
World—and Pelmanism has awakened powers in them they did 
not DREAM they possessed. 


Famous people all over the world advocate Pelmanism, men 
and women such as these: 
T. P. O'Connor, ‘‘Pather of the Frank P. Walsh, 
House of Commons.” Former Chairman of Nationa! 
The late Sir H. Rider-Haggard, | War Labor Board. 
Famous novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention THe Forum 


| 19 West 44th Street 


General Sir Robert Baden. 
Powell, Founder of the Boy 
Scout Movement. 

Judge Ben B. Lindsey, 
Founder of the Juvenile 
Court, Denver. 


Gen. Sir Frederick Maurice, 
Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Imperial General Staff. 


Admiral Lord Beresford, 
G. C. B., G.C. V. 0. 


Sir Harry Lauder, Comedian. | Baroness Orczy, Author. 
W. L. George, Author. Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here. 


A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind-Training,’’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED FREE. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 
NEED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,”’ they will say. 
“It will do me no good,” they will tell themselves. ‘‘It’s all tom- 
myrot,’’ others will say. 

But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cannot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and when 
it is endorsed by the kind of people listed above. 


If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for this 
free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 


The first principle of YOUR success is to do something radi- 
cal in your life. You cannot make just an ordinary move, for you 
will soon again sink into the mire of discouragement. Let Pelman- 
ism help you FIND YOURSELF. Mail the coupon below now— 
now while your resolve to DO SOMETHING ABOUT YOUR 
SELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York. 


Suite 1308 New York City. 
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The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 W. 44th St. Suite 1308 
New York City. 


I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done for 
over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scientific 
Mind Training.’’ This places me under no obligation whatever. 


Name .. 


Address _....... 
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Le all Poles Bronistaw Matin- 

OWSKI is a_ prodigious practical 
linguist, and thus able to converse with 
the most savage savages in the most 
amiable terms at the shortest notice. He 
is said to have delivered after-dinner 
speeches in ten European languages, and 
he can probably add a few more, Papuan 
or Melanesian, after a cannibal feast. 
Partly mystic like all Slavs, partly 
romanticist like all members of the old 
European nobility, it required an English 
University training to make him into a 
practical explorer, and a training in 
German exact science 
under Wundt and Ost- 
wald at the University 
of Leipzig to develop 
in him a passion for 
meticulous thorough- 
ness. 

Born in Cracow in 
1884, Dr. Malinowski 
received his first train- 
iny in the university of 
his native town, 
which, by the way, 
was founded in 1333 
and is thus one of the 
oldest universities in 
Europe. At an early 
age he traveled in the 
orient and round the 
Mediterranean shores. 
He learned English 
first when he was 
twenty-five years of 
age and since that time he has remained 
faithful to our tongue. After the War, he 
married the daughter of Sir David and 
Lady Orme Masson, a granddaughter of 
David Masson, Historiographer Royal of 
Scotland, famous as the historian of 
Milton and De Quincey. 

The lure of the extreme orient and be- 
yond seems to have been always great for 
eccentric Slavs. That greatest of English- 
writing Poles, Joseph Conrad,—as he 
once told his younger compatriot, — 
brooded his exotic fantasies on the western 
coast of Borneo. Baron Miclouho-Maklay 
allowed himself to be marooned by a 
Russian warship on the north coast of 
New Guinea in order to penetrate the 
mind of the Papuan. John Kubary, an- 
other product of Poland, is our best 
source for Micronesia and it was in the 
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BronisLtaw MALINOWSKI 


Trobriand Islands, a mysterious archi- 
pelago in the heart of the coral seas, that 
Dr. Malinowski learned the wonderful 
legends and saw the incredible sights 
which he described in his now classical 
book Argonauts of the Western Pacific. 
An exact and practical grasp of social 
problems is shown in Dr. Malinowski’s 
important writings on primitive econom- 
ics, savage law, and native psychology, 
where he discusses the most vital prob- 
lems of the colonial administrator, the 
planter, and the missionary. The volumes 
on Crime and Custom in Savage Society, 
Sex and Repression 
in Savage Society, and 
Myth in Primitive Psy- 
chology, are now in the 
course of publication 
in the United States. 
The value of this 
practical work has 
been recognized by 
that most up-to-date 
British seat of learn- 
ing, the London 
School of Economics 
and Political Science, 
where Dr. Malinowski 
was appointed lecturer 
in Social Anthropol- 
ogy immediately after 
he returned from his 
six years’ expedition 
to Australia, New 
Guinea, and the South 
Sea Islands. Another 
important scientific body, the Laura Spel- 
man Rockefeller Memorial, invited Dr. 
Malinowski this spring to visit the United 
States where he is at present moving from 
one university to another conferring and 
consulting with his colleagues, and helping 
in the big work of welding the social 
sciences into a consistent and integral 
scheme. His competence in anthropologi- 
cal matters has further received recogni- 
tion in that he was invited to contribute 
the article on Anthropology to the supple- 
mentary volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1926). In opposing Professor 
Elliot Smith, Dr. Malinowski does not 
take up the old-fashioned standpoint. 
His view is rather that neither evolution 
nor diffusion is sufficiently sober and 
limited in scope and that we need a new 
anthropology with less ambitious aims. 





he Lost Books 
of the Bible 


and Letters of Pontius Pilate! 


O you realize that many books were 

lost or rejected from the compila- 
tion of the Bible? These writings have 
been one of the great mysteries of the 
Christian Era. 
Who wrote them? Who condemned 
them? What do these strange writings 
record about Christ and the Apostles? 
Why was the testimony of men like 
Nicodemus and Barnabas omitted? 
What is the nature of the BOOK OF 
MARY? 


There is a famous legend that the 
early church authorities met in a coun- 
cil at Nice to select the canonical writ- 
ings. There was so much argument 
that they finally decided to seek Divine 
help in the selection. So they put all 
the writings under the table and prayed 
that those worthy to be _ retained 
should get upon the table. A miraculous 
event occurred and resulted in the 
Bible. According to this legend the 
books which you will find here were 
among those which remained under 
the table ! 


32 
Illustrations ! 
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Parkes Cadman: “ . this valuable 

The Lost Books of the Bible. 1t is indeed 
a very desirable work to have and one which I 
shall consult with profit and recommend to 
others.” 
Archbishop of Canterbury Wake: 
contains all that can be depended upon of the 
most primitive fathers who had the advantage 
of living in the apostolic times, of hearing the 
Apostles, and conversing with them 4 
The Nation:“ . . . will do more for the 
cause of liberalism ir theology than all the ex 
perts who offered their services at Dayton.” 
Dr. Frank Crane: “The publication of this 
book will do good because it takes away the 
veil of secrecy that has hidden for many years 
the act of the church in accepting certain Scriy 
tures and rejecting others rhe reading of this 
Lost Books of the Bible is interesting as a matter 
of course." 


THE ORDER OF THESE BOOKS 


Mary 
Protevangelion 
1. Infancy Barnabas 
2. Infancy Ephesians 
Christ and Abgarus Magnesians 
Nicodemus Trallians 
The Original Apos- Romans 
tles’ Creed Philadelphians 
Laodiceans Smyrnaeans 
Paul and Seneca Polycarp 
Paul and Thecla Philippians 
1. Hermas Visions 


2. Hermas Com- 
mands 


3. Hermas Simili- 
tudes 


The Letters of 
Herod and 
Pilate 


1. Clement 
2. Clement 


No one can say to-day how much 
personal jealousy, intolerance, pride, 
fear or oversight might be veiled in 
such a legend, or to what extent human 
frailty influenced the rejection of these 
books. Among them are THE BOOK 
OF MARY and THE BOOK OF IN- 
FANCY. In the former you will find 
vivid, detailed accounts of the birth 
and family life of Mary. In the latter 
you will discover the story of the boy- 
hood of Jesus. 


A writing attributed to Nicodemus, 
formerly called THE ACTS OF PON- 
TIUS PILATE, records what others 
saw or heard or believed about the 
Trial, Crucifixion and Resurrection. 


BARNABAS the rich real estate 
man who became a travelling compan- 
ion of Paul wrote a wonderful book 
in fifteen marvelously fine chapters. 
CLEMENT cites proof after proof of 
the resurrection of the human body. 
IGNATIUS, with his il!uminating let- 
ters, reveals a personaiity and ability 
reminiscent of Paul. And the visions of 
HERMAS constitute an utterly unique 
commentary on the great human prob- 
lems of love and divorce. 


In the back of this volume are per- 
sonal letters that passed between Herod, 
the King of Judza, and Pontius Pilate, 
the Roman Governor of Jerusalem. The 
letters were written just after the Trial 
and Crucifixion of Christ. They show 
what stirring days these were; and what 
a tremendous impression these events 
made on the minds of the people at the 
time. 


See it On Approval! 


This volume is well bound in deep purple cloth. The 


books are arranged in logical 
numbered chapters like the Bible 
giving the story of where each book wa 


order, and divided into 
ind there are notes 
found, 


You are invited to examine this arresting volume without 
obligation. If you are not entirely satisfied you can return 
the copy within a week and your payment will be refunded 


without question. 
Vail your request today 


and see for urself. 


fon 


Alpha House, Inc., Dept. 68, 
| 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


| Please send a copy of The Lost Books of the Bible. 
J not enc losed herewit! 
few cents postage when he de livers the book. 


I will pay the 


If payment is 
postman $2.95 plus a 
It is understood 


/ that it I am not entirely satisfied I can return the copy within 
/ a week and my payment will be refunded promptly. 


/ 


/ Name 
/ Address 


> if you want the 


flexible de luxe binding and change the 


Same approval privilege. 
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ROFESSOR GraFTon EL L.iot SMITH 

holds the Chair of Anatomy at the 
University of London, and his discov- 
eries bearing on the brain and the evo- 
lution of man have been followed with 
close attention in America. His researches 
in Egypt in connection with the art of 
mummification led him to a study of 
anthropology in support of the theory of 
the Egyptian origin of all civilizations, 
including those of America; a theory to 
which he converted the great anthropolo- 
gist Dr. W. H. R. Rivers during the War. 
Professor Elliot Smith was born in Aus- 
tralia in 1871, and was educated at St 
John’s College, Cambridge. The Evolution 
of the Dragon, Tutankhamen, and Ele- 
phants and Ethnologists are the best known 
works of this famous scientist. 


jaqeee SipNEY LANGFELD measures 
and increases the measurement of 
intelligence at Princeton University where 
he is director of the new Psychological 
Laboratory, one of the most complete “ex- 
periment stations” for this line of work 
in America. 


tb RAMPING about the world like a 
veritable hobo is a trait of CHARLES 
Brooks, Cleveland essayist and play- 
wright. In nearly every case his pilgrimage 
is woven into an essay tucked full as a 
Christmas pudding with plums of whimsi- 
cality and wit. Hints to Pilgrims and A 
Thread of English Road we especially re- 
member, and there were Summer’s Cloud 
and Frightful Plays. This particular jaunt 
was taken on a walking trip in England 
last summer, and Mr. Brooks tells us that 
“Tt was a month’s tramp off the end of a 
London bus route southeast to Rye, then 
west to Chichester, north to Guilford, and 
east again across our former path to Can- 
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FORUM DEFINITION CONTEST — August 
Definition Editor, THe Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

In my opinion the most satisfactory definition of the term “‘ 
published in the August number of THe Forum is that numbered 






terbury. It required a month’s time, and 
the distance was three hundred miles.” 
The log of the trip is a book called Round- 
about to Canterbury to be published this 
summer by Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. : 


OUR of Mr. Brooks’s volumes of 

essays have been illustrated by Jutia 
McCune F tory, who secures with line of 
pencil or pen the same quaint flourish 
the author achieves with words. Mrs. 
Flory, whose home is also in Cleveland, 
is finding that as her three children 
grow older there is an increasing oppor- 
tunity for her to turn again to her 
early fondness for drawing and painting. 
Mrs. Flory has designed stage settings and 
costumes, and has made marionettes for 
the community theatre in Cleveland. 


‘i HROUGH the eyes of our vagabond 

artists Forum readers are given 
glimpses into all corners of the world. A 
year ago Howarp N. Cook went to Con- 
stantinople: the fruits of his victory over 
Turkish resentment at foreign invasion 
appear in this issue. He has just returned 
from four months spent in the “small 
warm world of Central America”. We 
can make no promises, but we shouldn’t 
be surprised — 


EADERS are invited to vote for the 

best definition of “Immorality” 
published in the present issue (see pages 
194-196). For the convenience of sub- 


scribers a coupon is supplied at the foot of 
this page. The reader’s preference may be 
indicated in a letter or on a postal card, 
the editors relying upon the good faith of 
the readers to observe the condition that 
no person is entitled to more than one 
vote. 





Immorality”’ 


Vhe BIBLE in the 


LANGUAGE of TO-DAY — 


A new translation retaining the majesty, 
beauty, and reverence of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, yet crystal clear for the modern reader. 


Why is this the most Accurate, most 
Understandable Version of the Bible? 


Because, first, it presents the Old and New Testaments in the language 
we speak today; obscure and obsolete words, heretofore fully understood 
by the scholar only, are now replaced by their modern counterparts, their 
full meaning released for the reader and student of today by the most 
eminent living Biblical scholar. This version removes the danger of mis- 
understanding and misinterpretation caused by the unfamiliar phraseology 
of older translations, which were clear enough for the early Christians, and 
can be just as unmistakably clear for us only when presented in the lan- 
guage we use today. “It is entitled toan honored and necessary place in every 
man’s library who loves the Bible or who desires to know whatit actually says.” 

— Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. 

Because, second, it is a direct translation from original Greek and 

Hebrew sources, some of which were not available to earlier translators. 


Because, third, the light of modern research has enabled the trans- 
lator to dissipate many shadows in earlier translations. 


‘*The Man Most Ably Prepared 
for this Great Task” 


Dr. Jowett thus described the author of this translation, the Reverend Professor 
James Moffatt, D.D., LL.D. Dr. Moffat is world-renowned as an authority on 
Hebrew and New Testament Greek — eminent theologian and religious historian. 


FREE for examination 


use the coupon 


The Old and New Testaments Complete Sy a V e If, 


in one rich full Limp Leather Volume. 
You will want to see this superb book for your- 
self. To enable you to judge its worth conveniently 
we will be glad to send it post-paid for ten days’ i 
free examination. If you find it indispensable, you 
may own it at a price that saves 4% for you. The @ 
regular price is $7.50, but to place within reach of # 
l 





everyone Dr, Moffatt’s vivid and illuminating trens- 
lation, this special edition is being offered, tempo- 
rarily, for $5.00. If you do not care to keep the vol- ; your special offer. 
ume, you need simply return it. oo 


George H. Doran Company | Address 


eS ee 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, 

244 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me post-paid for free examination, THE HOLY BIBLE, 
A New Translation, bound in full limp morocco. Within ten days I 
will either return the book or remit $5.00 as payment in full under 












2700 Years of 
Revelation 


have given us our Bible. Be- 
tween the fragmentary hand- 
written papyrus recordsof the 
ancient Hebrews and the mod- 
ern English Bible of today there 
have passed nearly 3,000 years of 
inspired writing, of divine reve- 
lation, of devoted labor, of he- 
roic martyrdom. Coming to us 
incomplete and imperfect —parts 
lost for centuries and then re- 
gained —our Bible has grown 
gradually. Clouded by primitive 
translation and_ transcription, 
suppressed and confused by in- 
quisitions and bias, yet step by 
step through the centuries the 
Word has been more clearly re- 


vealed. And Now 





























In 1926 one more great 
step forward — the 


MOFFATT 
TRANSLATION 


**Many persons will now read 
it through sheer interest who 
have neverread the old version.”” 

—Edwin E. Slosson, Director, 
Science Service. 




















“I feel sure that this transla- 
tion is bound to winits way into 
the general reading of the peo- 


ple. —Harry Emerson Fosdick. 







“This volume makes the mean- 
ing of the Bible moreclearto the 
ordinary reader than any trans- 
lation ever issued.” —fames G. 
K. McClure, McCormick Theolog- 


ical Seminary. 













“Brilliant and stimulating.” 
—Sunday School Times. 





” 


“A noble contribution. 
—Methodist Review. 










“Every Bible student who 
uses this version will feel under 
obligation to this distinguished 
scholar.” The Expositor. 







(Forum 10-26) 
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ny Literary Editor of THe Forum, 

A. Wasuincton Pezet frequently 
had occasion to 
The Story of Mankind. Mr. 


Willem van Loon has sent us the follow- 


the author of 
Hendrik 


“toast” 


ing biographical sketch of Mr. Pezet. 
Certainly it is a Toast made in good spirits: 

‘Alfonso Washington Pezet 
is an undesirable citizen and 
it is merely the aura of paren- 
tal extra-territoriality that has 
thus far saved him from a 
fate beyond Ellis Island. He 
was of course born in a tree 
(it is a well-known fact that all 
South Americans are born in 
trees), and the “Washington” 
in his name is a piece of 
camouflage, for he is Latin of 
the Latins, with curly black 
hair and a fierce black mous- 
tache, and I doubt whether 
Lothrop Stoddard or any 
other true Nordic would ton- 
descend to sit down at the 
same table with him and eat 
his food. Furthermore he is 
not strictly uni-lingual, but 
races down the avenue of in- 
ternational conversation with- 
out apparent changes of gear, 
and he once told me con- 
fidentially that he doubted 
whether the original version of 
the Ten Commandments was 
actually written in English. 

“Although a Peruvian, Washington 
Pezet did not see the light of day in Lima, 
but was born in or near London (England) 
in the six hundred and sixty-fourth year 
after the accession to the throne of the 
Inca Huayna Capac. Furthermore, al- 
though at the age of two he was presented 
with a medal of San Toribio and Santa 
Rosa by the venerable archbishop of 
Cuzco, he so far forgot himself in after 
life as to write pieces for the theatre and to 
appear in an occasional version of Hamlet 
or King Lear. 
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WASHINGTON PEZET 


O 


“That such a person should be asked to 
write a serious article upon a serious sub- 
ject in a magazine of the standing of Tue 
Forum, is merely another indication of 
the spiritual degeneration of our times.” 

And the editors might add for those who 
wish a serious sketch of an able young 
editor and economist, that a 
really serious paragraph con- 
cerning Mr. Pezet can be 
found in the Toast Section of 
the November, 1924, issue of 
THE Forum. 


etc’ many of the inven- 

tions of Tuomas A. 
Epison do we use every day, 
often not realizing that they 
are the product of a human 
brain which has proved a 
dynamo of energy. “I have 
got so much to do and life is 
so short I’m going to hustle,” 
the boy Edison remarked. 
And his record in the United 
States Patent Office (he has 
filed more than fourteen hun- 
dred applications for patents 
and most of them have been 
granted) bears out the sin- 
cerity of his determination. 
Almost every school child 
knows the biography of Edison 
as he knows that of Lincoln. 
In England, though not in 
America, he is known as the 
“father” of the telephone. In many cases 
he made practical other men’s discoveries. 
Roentgen discovered the x-ray; Edison 
worked out the fluoroscope which first made 
it useful. The phonograph, the incandescent 
light, the storage battery, multiplex teleg- 
raphy, however, are all products of his 
own genius. Mr. Edison’s views of human- 
ity’s problems have been sought after 
for several generations, and in the four 
interviews which are to appear in these 
pages he draws conclusions arrived at after 
years of research and thought. 





Scatter-brained! 


No wonder he never accomplishes 


anything worthwhile ! 





IS mind is a hodge-podge of half-baked ideas. 
He thinks of a thousand ‘‘schemes’’ to make money 
quickly—but DOES nothing about ANY of them. 
Thoughts flash into and out of his brain with the speed of 
lightning. New ideas rush in pell-mell, crowding out old ones 
before they have taken form or shape. 
He is SCATTER-BRAINED. 
His mind is like a powerful automobile running wild—de- 
stroying his hopes, his dreams, his POSSIBILITIES! 
He wonders why he does not get ahead. He cannot under- 
stand why others, with less ability, pass him in the prosperity 
e. 


He pities himself, excuses himself, sympathizes with himself. 

And the great tragedy is that he has every quality that leads 
to success—intelligence, originality, imagination, ambition. 

His trouble is that he does not know how to USE his brain. 

His mental make-up needs an overhauling. 

There are millions like him—failures, half-successes—slaves 
to those with BALANCED, ORDERED MINDS. . 

It is a known fact that most of us-use only one-tenth of our 
brain power. The other nirie-tenths is dissipated into thousands 
of fragmentary thoughts, in day dreaming, in wishing 

We are paid for ONE-TENTH of what we possess because 
that is all we USE. We are hundred horse-power motors deliver- 
ing only TEN horse power. 

What can be done about it? 

The reason most people fall miserably below what they dream 
of attaining in life is that certain mental faculties in them 
BECOME ABSOLUTELY ATROPHIED THROUGH DISUSE, 
just as a muscle often does. 

If, for instance, you lay for a year in bed, you would sink to 
the — when you arose; your leg muscles, UNUSED FOR SO 
LONG, could not support you. 

It is no different with those rare mental faculties which you 
envy others for possessing. You actually DO them, but 
they are ALMOST ATROPHIED, like un muscles, simply 
because they are faculties you seldom, if ever, USE 

Be honest with yourself. You know in your heart that you 
have failed, failed miserably, to attain what you once dreamed of. 

Was that fine ambition unattainable? OR WAS THERE 
JUST SOMETHING WRONG WITH YOU? Wo 
ie ee Se & es SES Was S 88 
SOMEWHERE IN YOU. 

What WAS the matter with you? 


Find out by means of Pelmanism; then develop the particular 
mental faculty that you lack. You CAN develop it easily; 


Pelmanism show you just how; 550,000 Pe 
OF WHOM WERE HELD ACK BY YOUR VERY PROBLEM, 


will tell you that this is true. 
Among those who advocate Pelmanism are: 
®. P. O’Connor, ‘Father of the Frank P. Walsh, Former Chair- 


House of Commons.”’ man of National War Labor 
The late Sir H. Rider Haggard, Board. 
Famous Novelist. Jerome K. Jerome, Novelist. 


Judge Ben B. 
<< the Juvenile 


urt, Den- Admiral Lord Beresford, 
G.C.B., G.C.V.0. 
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Sir Harry Lander, Comedian. Baroness Orczy, Author. 
W. L. George, Author Prince Charles of Sweden. 


—and others, of equal prominence, too numerous to mention here, 


Pelmanism is the science of applied psychology, which has 
swept the world with the force of a religion. It awakened 
powers in individuals, all over the world, they did not DREAM 
they possessed. 

A remarkable book called ‘‘Scientific Mind Training’ has 
been written about Pelmanism. IT CAN BE OBTAINED E. 
Yet thousands of people who read this announcement and who 

ED this book will not send for it. ‘‘It’s no use,” they will say. 
“It will do me no good,” they will tell themselves. ‘It’s all 
tommyrot,”’ others will say 

But if they use their HEADS they will realize that people 
cennot be HELPED by tommyrot and that there MUST be some- 
thing in Pelmanism, when it has such a record behind it, and 
when it is endorsed by the kind of people listed here. 

If you are made of the stuff that isn’t content to remain a 
slave—if you have taken your last whipping from life,—if you 
have a spark of INDEPENDENCE left in your soul, write for 
this free book. It tells you what Pelmanism is, WHAT IT HAS 
DONE FOR OTHERS, and what it can do for you. 

The first principle of YOUR success is to do something defi- 
nite in your life. You cannot afford to remain undecided, vascil- 
lating, day-dreaming, for you will soon again sink into the mire of 
discouragement, Let Pelmanism help you FIND YOURSELF. 
Mail the coupon below now—while your resolve to DO SOME. 
THING ABOUT YOURSELF is strong. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under, 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th St. Suite 130A 


New York City 






The Pelman Institute of America, 
19 West 44th St., Suite 130A 
New York City. 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually done 
for over 550,000 people. Please send me your free book, ‘‘Scien- 
tific Mind Training.” This places me under no obligation 
whatever. 

Name....... ‘ 
Address. ee 
I canine See 
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Wis of the important interviews 
yl with Mr. Edison during the past 
thirty years have been written by Epwarp 
MarsHALL, veteran journalist and author, 
whose career has been both distinguished 
and dramatic. It is said that Mr. Marshall 
has discussed for publication more impor- 
tant topics with more men of note than 
any other living journalist. He has carried 
on vigorous work as war correspondent, 
and during the Spanish American cam- 
paign he was seriously wounded with the 
Rough Riders, whose official historian he 
became at the suggestion of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


cn Quaker relatives in his Iowa 

birthplace, who assumed guardian- 
ship when his parents died, Herbert 
Hoover learned discipline and industry 
enforced with generosity. To Quaker rela- 
tives in Oregon, where he went to earn a 
living at fourteen, he proves his loyalty by 
remaining a member of their “Quarterly 
Meeting”. He entered Stanford University 
with this spiritual background. Then 
around the world introducing American 
engineering methods and machinery. 
Home every calendar year, excepting one 
in Australia and once during war relief 
service, when the lowa influence ruled, 
and millions of children and mothers in 
twenty-three countries through his initia- 
tive received living rations, medical at- 
tention, and clothing. His constant ad- 
monition to his relief associates was ““We 
must translate this experience into service 
to the American child and mother’. So 





HERBERT HOOVER and 
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he organized, and is president of, the 
American, Child Health Association. In 
directing an educative program in Search 
of the Perfect-Child, we wonder if he has 
seen this little girl, the daughter of — 


Ke MuLLEN, author of “A Poor 
Folks’ Child’’, “Interval”, and, in 


this issue, ““The Bootlegging Woman”, - 
all distinctive Forum short stories. In 
San Francisco as a newspaper woman, 
Miss Mullen wrote under the name of 
Almira Bailey. In the “Nation” her 
articles have been signed Catherine 
Hofteling. In private life she is Mrs. 
Edward Archibald, and the mother of 
Catharine Whitney Archibald whose di- 
minutive photograph below tries so 
valiantly to balance Mr. Hoover’s. Per- 
haps little Catharine is the Perfect-Child 
in whose behalf Tue Forum has enlisted. 
We wired Kate Mullen for a photograph 
of the author of “The Bootlegging 
Woman”, asking her to send it by air 
mail. This letter came to us from “the 
wilderness near Seattle”: “I haven’t had 
a picture taken for years and years. But 
just a notion— here is one of my daughter, 
in case hers, so much daintier than mine, 
might do. I’m too remote from post offices 
even to get an air mail stamp. Air ships fly 
over here but they are hard to signal.” 
And then she adds, “Don’t let all this 
camping out talk make your mouth water 
in case it’s the hottest day there, — for 
I’m really working very hard. A beautiful 
February story of a boomer and his in- 
spiration to boom, and I’ll have a picture 
for that issue if you still insist.”” We do. 
We are curious to see what the owner of so 
many personalities looks like. It is not 
everyone who has a Perfect-Child and a 
“Bootlegging Woman” in the same 
number of a magazine. 








“THe PERFECT-CHILD’’? 














The Yale Shield 
on a Book 


means more than a pub- 
lisher’s imprint; it means 
that the book has not only 
been approved by a com- 
petent editor but also by 
the Council’s Committee 
on Publications of Yale 
University. 


It means that the book has 
been printed from especial- 
ly selected type, on good 
paper, and bound with a 
view to distinction as well 


as to durability. 


It means that it is a book 
which the discriminating 
reader will wish to read 
and add to his personal li- 
brary as a permanent ref- 
erence volume. 


It means that it is a book 
which must be on the 
shelves of every good pub- 
lic library, and of all edu- 
cational and club libraries. 


It means that it is a book 
which the better book 
stores and distributors, in 
all parts of the United 
States, Great Britain and 
other countries, must keep 
available at all times for 
their customers. 


Tt means that it is a book 
which the publisher is 
proud to have published, 
which the public is eager 
to secure, which the librari- 
an is pleased to recom- 
mend, which the booksell- 
er is gratified to supply, 
and which the author may 
well take pride in having 
written, 


la 


Our 1926 Autumn 
Catalogue is now ready 
and will be sent upon 


request, 


Man and the State 


By William Ernest Hocking 


Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philos- 
ophy and Civil Polity, Harvard University. 
Author of “The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience,” “Human 
Nature and Its Remaking.” 


Politics is the most practical of the arts; and 
on this account requires, even more than most 
arts, a science of human nature, that is, a psychol- 
ogy; a science of right, that is, an ethics; and a 
view of man’s place in the world, that is, meta- 
physics. It is such an interpretation that Profes- 
sor Hocking sets torth in his present volume. 


Large 8vo. 400 pages. Price $4.00. 


Mliailinns Gio 


Confederate Mail Runner 


Edited from Captain Grimes’ Own Story 
By Milo M. Quaife 
of the Burton Historical Collection 


Grimes was a Mississippi River pilot; when the 
Civil War broke out he enlisted in the same irreg- 
ular“secesh” company with Mark Twain; later he 
became mail carrier extraordinary between the 
Missouri and Kentucky soldiers in the south and 
their families at home. He ran the lines regularly; 
was frequently arrested ; escaped ; was twice under 
sentence of death as a spy; and lived to tell one 
of the most thrilling and amusing stories of the 
Civil War. 


Illustrated. Price $3.00. 


A Canyon Voyage 


The Narrative of the Second Powell Expe- 
dition Down the Green-Colorado River 
from Wyoming, and the Explora- 
tions on Land, in the Years 
1871 and 1872. 


By Frederick S. Dellenbaugh 
Artist and Assistant Topographer of the Expedition. 


Second and Revised Edition. Profusely illustrated 
with photographs, colored plates, sketches, and 
maps made by the members of the expedi- 
tion. Price $4.00. 





Down the Santa Fe 
Trail and into Mexico 
The Diary of Susan Shelby 
Magoffin 
1846-1847 
Edited by 
STELLA M. DRUMM 


Librarian of The Missouri 
Historical Society 


Large 8vo. Illustrated. 
Price $4.00. 


James Durand 
An Able Seaman of 
1812 
Edited by 
GEORGE S. BROOKS 
Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


The Anatomy of 
Science 
By GILBERT NEWTON 
LEWIS 


Professor of Physical Chemistry, 
University of California 


Illustrated. Price $3.00. 


The United States Oil 
Policy 
By JOHN ISE 


Professor of Economics in the 
University of Kansas 


Illustrated. Price $7.50. 


Introduction to 
The American Official 
Sources for the Social 
and Economic His- 
tory of the World 
War 
Compiled by 
WALDO G. LELAND 


an 
NEWTON D. MERENESS 
Price $5.25, 


Early American Wall 
Paintings 
1710-1850 

By EDWARD B. ALLEN 
Price $7.50. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send a copy of your 1926 Autumn Catalogue to 


Address 
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E felt reasonably certain that Dr. 
W FREDERICK Paut KeEppet at one 
time Dean of Columbia University, and, 
since 1923 President of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, would not let Hendrik Willem 
van Loon “get away” with the argument 
that workingmen do not want culture. 
Dean Keppel has devoted a lifetime to a 
constructive study of adult education. In 
a recent article in “Yale Review” he 
called attention to a great body of men 
and women working day and night for an 
education: a body five times as numerous 
as all registered United States college 
students, —a million and a half in 350 
commercial correspondence schools; over a 
million in night schools; some 150,000 in 
university extension courses; 150,000 in 
Y.M.C.A. courses; 130,000 in workers’ 
classes under other non-academic auspices; 
and an incalculable number benefited 
by Government agencies, lyceums, and 
libraries. 


ezeence Dane is the nom de plume 
Sy of Winifred Ashton, an English- 
woman who is both novelist and play- 
wright. She is not a Little Miss Nobody to 
stage and writing folk, nor, indeed, to 
Forum readers, who have frequently en- 
joyed her short sketches, and who, no 
doubt, like the editors, have wished for 
more. “‘Granite, A Tragedy” is her new 
play, successor to “A Bill of Divorce- 
ment’’, and “Will Shakespeare”’. 


ae ByORKMAN, who was born in 

Stockholm, Sweden, is considered 
one of the best informed students of 
Scandinavian literature in this country. 
As translator, critic, and author, he has 
contributed to many of the leading news- 
papers and periodicals. The Scandinavian 
countries are leagues ahead of the rest of 
the world in the solution of the problems 
of both prohibition and divorce. Perhaps 
we shall not have to “endure the muddle” 
as Ruth Hale intimated; and America may 
yet fall into step with Sweden. 


nN CLAIRVOYANCE and sensibility 
in excess of other men are the gifts of 
the gods to I. A. Ricuarps, whose Chris- 
tian name, if indeed he has one, is a 
mystery to all editors. Forum readers 
tirst met Mr. Richards, lecturer and critic 
at Cambridge University, England, in 
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CLEMENCE DANE 





August, when he discussed a group of 
spring novels. In September he con- 
tributed a deft analysis of the confusions 
concealed in the popular but misleading 
term “Sentimentality”’. It is a common 
English criticism of American authors that 
they are unduly sentimental, and it is 
gratifying to learn from so eminent an 
authority that such criticism may amount 
to very little. 


CTOBER marks the seven hun- 

dredth anniversary of the death of 
Saint Francis of Assisi, who has frequently 
been referred to as “the only disciple that 
Jesus ever had”. A tribute by L. J. S. 
Woon is gracefully decorated by two dis- 
tinctive woodcuts, the work of a young 
Russian artist, Boris Artzybasheff, and 
reprinted through the courtesy of The 
Macmillan Company, publishers of Mr. 
Michael William’s new book, Little Brother 
Francis of Assisi, in which volume they 
appear. Of Mr. Wood, English correspond- 
ent at Rome, one of his American ad- 
mirers has written: “Surely no other 
Englishman, and certainly no American 
knows as does Mr. Wood the Rome that 
we mean when we speak of the influence 
of Rome and the international policy o! 
Rome and the Church of Rome.” 


_  gm&» 





“It takes away the 
Veil of Secrecy!’— 


Says Dr. Frank Crane 
in his introduction to 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman:“ . . . this valuable 
volume The Lost Books of the Bible. It is indeed 
a very desirable work to have and one which I 
shall consult with profit and recommend to 
others.” 


Archbishop of Canterbury Wake: “.. . 
contains all that can be depended upon of the 
most primitive fathers who had the advantage 
of living in the apostolic times, of hearing the 
Apostles, and conversing with them. “ 


The Nation: “ .. . will do more for the 
cause of liberalism in theology than all the ex 
perts who offered their services at Dayton.” 


Dr. Frank Crane: “The publication of this 
book will do good because it takes away the 
veil of secrecy that has hidden for many years 
the act of the church in accepting certain Scrip 
tures and rejecting others. The reading of this 
Lost Books of the Bible is interesting as a matter 
of course.”"’ 


THE ORDER OF THESE BOOKS 


Mary Barnabas 
Protevangelion Ephesians 
1. Infancy Magnesians 
2. Infancy Trallians 
Christ and Abgarus Romans 
Nicodemus Philadelphians 
The Original Apos- Smyrnaeans 

tles’ Creed Polycarp 
Leodiceans Philippians 
Paul and Seneca 1. Hermas Visions 
Paul and Thecla 2. Hermas Com- 
1. Clement mands 
2. Clement 3. Hermas Simili- 


tudes 
32 Illustra- 


The Letters of 
tions! Herod and 


Pilate 


The Lost Books 
of the Bible 


HE writings omitted from the 

Bible constitute one of the great 

mysteries of the Christian Era. 
What do they record about Christ 
and the Apostles? Why was the testi- 
mony of such men as Nicodemus or 
Barnabas omitted? What is the tradi- 
tion of Paul and Thecla? What is the 
nature of the Book of Philadelphia? 


THE LOST BOOKS OF THE BI- 
BLE offers an answer to these arrest- 
ing questions. 


The beautiful style is like that of the 
Bible. Here are pages of history, anec- 
dotes, orations, parables, letters, bal- 
lads, odes, dialogues, proverbs, essays 
and dramas. There is enough aston- 
ishing report on every page of THE 
LOST BOOKS OF THE BIBLE 
to make a front page newspaper 
headline! 


Here is new light on the greatest ad- 
ventures in the history of man. It 
shows what other men thought of 
Christ, and what they said of Him. It 
is a marvelous revelation of the mys- 
tery of faith. A domain of wonder and 
surprise breaks in on the mind 
through these pages. 


This volume fills in gaps of the Chris- 
tian story. For example, there are the 
years of Jesus’ boyhood days. Did He 
enter itito the pastimes and pleasures 
of other boys? Did He go to school? 


You will find in the books of Infancy 
a more complete account than there is 
in any other place of the legends and 
reports of Jesus’ boyhood, his school- 
days and playmates. 


You will meet familiar characters 
in a new light. Barnabas is revealed 
as a letter-writer with power and intel- 
lect similar to St. Paul's. Nicodemus 
is revealed as a mystic with a brilliant 
imagination. Abgarus, King of Edessa, 
is shown as a historic friend of Jesus. 
The plot and arrest of St. Paul at 
Iconium is here told with breathless 
intensity. The correspondence of 
Herod and Pilate betrays the vagaries 
of Pilate’s beleaguered mind. In these 
astonishing letters the Arch Coward 
of History is revealed in his own 
words! 


You will be especially interested in 
the appearance of The Lost Gospel Ac- 
cording to Peter. Scholars have known 
that such a gospel existed once, but 
its whereabouts and subject matter 
remained a complete mystery until a 
vital fragment was discovered by a 
French archaeological mission search- 
ing in the ruins of an Egyptian tomb. 
The Lost Gospel According to Peter is 
here published for the first time for the 
general public. It is restored to the 
Christian Community after being hid- 
den nearly two thousand years under 
the sands of Egypt! 


See it On Approval! 


Reader, pause — realize that here you can examine an arresting document about 


the greatest adventures in history. From Dr. Frank Crane’ 


duction to The Lost Gospel 


s ringing intro- 


\ccording to Peter which was hidden for 


centuries in an Egyptian tomb, you will share the fundamental 


emotions of mankind. 


The story of the history and discovery of these writings is part 
of the superb romance of this collection. At the head of each book 
are complete notes on this subject. 


Examine this book without obligation. If you are not entirely 
satisfied you can return it within a week and your payment will 
be refunded without question 


faa 


ALPHA HOUSE, INC. 


/ Dept. 610, 303 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send the flexible de luxe edition of The Lost Books of The Bible (with 
Dr. Frank Crane's introduction and containing for the first time The Lost 


/ Gospel of Peter illustrated 


these writings). 


and with complete notes on the history of 


If payment is not en losed herewith I will pay postman $3.95 plus post- 
we charge when he delivers the book. It is understood that if | am not en- 
tirely satisfied I may return the book within a week and you will cheerfully 


refund my payment 


Stale 


f Check here if you want the purple cloth binding 
and change price to $2.95. Same refund privilege. 
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Sir Furnpers PETRIE 


HE Science Editor of Tue Forum at- 
ib tended the sessions in Oxford of the 
British Association for the Advancement 
of Science. Forum Scientists were well 
represented among the notables. PRores- 
sor JuLiAN Hux.ey read before an 
enthralled audience his researches on the 
subject of “Courtship of Animals”, — in- 
teresting disclosures first made to the 
public by Professor Huxley in the July 
issue of this magazine. 


1R Fimpers Petrie, the English 
S Egyptologist, set before the Associa- 
tion the work he has done in exploring an 
important link between Egyptian civiliza- 
tion and religion and the Caucasus. The 
Editor of THe Forum, who had the 


FORUM DEFINITION CONTEST 


privilege of an interview a year ago with 
Sir Flinders, describes him as “a pictur- 
esque looking scholar, keen-eyed and 
vital.” In his laboratory in London they 
journeyed from one case of exhibits to an- 
other, the great authority tracing as 
lucidly as he does in his article and in the 
page of pictorial evidence in this issue, the 
fifteen thousand years of Egyptian history, 
whose “link”, halfway back, he has just 
revealed. 


“ TURNING point in biology,” was 

aN how a British savant at the Oxford 
sessions described the address delivered be- 
fore the Scientists by. Proressor WILLIAM 
McDovueat. of Harvard University. His 
experiments with rats revive the belief 
current since Darwin’s days, and now 
established for the first time, that the 
mental attitude in a particular direction 
can be intensified by breeding and that 
dependent physical characteristics can 
be produced in the same way, — and as 
with rats, so with men. Professor Mc- 
Dougall’s address is closely in key with 
his debate with Mr. I. A. Richards on the 
subject of Intelligence. His article on 
Psychic Research was a feature of the 
April Forum; and his latest book dn 
Outline of Abnormal Psychology was re- 
viewed in July by Havelock Ellis. 


HE last session of the Scientists was 
Re closed by Sir Otiver LopGe who 
sounded high praise for the Prince of Wales 
as President of the British Association. 
Sir Oliver is one of the eminent metaphysi- 
cians who has brought Spiritualism out of 
the limbo of scoffers into the realm of 
serious research. 


October 


Definition Editor, THe Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In my opinion the most satisfactory definition of the term “Socialism” pub- 
lished in the October number of THE Forum is that numbered 


Name of voter . . 
Address ...... 
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Only a Butterfly | 


A grisette the talk of Parison whom men had showered 
gold and jewels; once a peacock-queen reigning over Tame oF READS TEN 


lavish orgies; then a Magdalene purified and uplifted 
by honest love ; the fast set scorned for true happiness ; B ALZAC 


a misunderstanding, a heart broken by a single word, i irr iad 


and then despair; months of hiding in a room of an f] 2ier7e Grasson 
; Girl With the Golden Eyes 
infamous old house in the haunts of the unlawful; |} Cousiw Poxs 


é ° . History T 
\ a brazier of charcoal, and the girl recovering from Ferragus, Chief Dévorant 


‘pan attempt at suicide lies in a stupor, dazed but 9 CARshesse a Lanseais 


smiling. Trompe: 'a-Mort, the master crimi- § 12% Sivt Sexvice 


nal twice escapea from the galleys and the § .4 ?rince of Bohemia 
c ; SPLENDORS AND MISERIES 2v 
terror of the Paris secret police, || '## House or Nucincen 
A : a The Secrets of La Princesse 
disguised as a priest, en- de Cadignan 
° Sarrasine Facino Cane 
ters—and the story begins. || °4 Aan of Business 


. Involuntary Comedians 
Itisa strange story of one Petty BourGeors 2 vols. 


of the many mysterious Yours is far and away the best 


undercurrents of life in_ |} translation there is of Balzac. 
° ‘ Gerorce W. VANDERBILT. 
Paris, but it 1s only one (Mr. Vanderbilt bought four 


of over a score of infinite variety that are told in the 7: 


Hcenes De La Oe B aciotenne 


sets of the original edition). 


The only English translation that is A translation that is complete, worthy of a great The only version which contains all that 
complete The Bookman, N.Y. classic and stylistically artistic. The Churchman. _ is in the original. The Sun, N. ¥. 


The first time we really have Balzac in English. A great contribution to American literary scholarship. F.W.Hamitton, Pres., 7u/ts Cod. 

The great genius introduces us to a world where, in The anatomist of passion and vivisector of the human 
happy homes and sinister places, the conflict for wealth _ heart penetrates into the arcana of human passions, and 
and power, the quest for love and pursuit of pleasure, the _ gives a true picture of the life of Paris, painting men and 
triumphs and defeats of life, tragedy and comedy, and women as he found them, extenuating nothing, hiding 
every aspect of joy, sorrow, goodness, and sinarefound. _ nothing, setting forth all with realistic fidelity to truth. 


If, sitting in your arm-chair, you could invite to your side this man who knew Paris better than any who 
ever lived, and listen to his enchanting tales of the life there, you would, of course, do so. Many others have, 


Well; do not think that this is a pleasure that only the rich may enjoy, for you may have his wonderful tales, 
printed from the same plates as the original edition published at $165.00, for less than the cost of ordinary novels. 
Not to know Balzac’s novels is to confess oneself out of touch with the world. Do you know them? If not, 
why not have a set sent to see for yourself? You will find them superior to anything you have ever read. 


These volumes, 8% x 5% x1 inches, 4700 pages, exquisitely illustrated,are artistically bound, full gilt stamping. 
Stands alone. 
The Tribune, N.Y. 
The supreme novelist. 
The Sun, N.Y. 
The most powerful novelist that = a. rn 5 
he N.Y. Times. 
; , THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS 
One of the kings of thought. The N. Y. Herald. Estab. 1873; 18 Medals and Diplomas 
The greatest name in this century’s literature. F : 
Encyclopedia Britannica. Rirrennouse Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
The greatest novelist in the world. You may send me for inspection, charges pre- 
International Encyclopedia. || paid, the 11-volume set of SCENES OF 
Balzac’s breadth, depth, strength, and fearlessness. PARISIAN LIFE by Honoré de Balzac, 
Atlantic Monthly. pound in black cloth. I will return the set in 
Balzac was more than moral, He was religious. 5 days or send you gr as a first payment and 
The Methodist Review. $2 a month for 9 months. 
A monumental undertaking admirably executed. 
Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 
Text is perfect and its illustrations represent the best 
in modern French art. Will take its place as the 
standard edition of the great French novelist. Address _— 
Evening Transcript, Boston. § 
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De CLARENCE TRUE WILSON is Gen- 


eral Secretary of the Board of 
Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church. This Church has a membership 
of six millions, a Sunday School member- 
ship of seven or eight millions, and a 
constituency of fifteen millions of people. 
Dr. Wilson is on the firing line of 'Temper- 
ance, Prohibition, and 
Moral Reforms for the 
whole fighting force. It 
has been said that one 
of his books, Dry or 
Die: The Anglo-Saxon 
Dilemma, was influen- 
tial in helping to secure 
the passage of the Vol- 
stead Act; and that a 
more recent volume of 
which he is co-author, 
— The Case for Pro- 
hibition, Its Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future, If Any, 
— is the best defense of 
Prohibition since it was 
enacted. Dr. Wilson is 
a radical contender for 
the things that are on 
his program, but he is 
so keenly interested in 
his opponent’s point of 
view and opinions that in debate his most 
decided opponents are frequently his 
warmest friends. 


ny". a large, old-fashioned roll-top desk 

in the Edison manufacturing plant 
in West Orange, N. J., four interviews 
with Tuomas A. Epison were secured 
for THe Forum by Mr. Epwarp Mar- 
SHALL, a veteran newspaper man and 
close personal friend of the Great In- 
ventor. In the article last month Mr. 
Edison discussed this Mechanistic Age in 
which we live. Man is freed, not enslaved 
by the machinery he invents; our future 
intellectual progress depends on the use 
he makes of these inventions. 
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CLARENCE TRUE WILSON 


In Mr. Edison’s laboratory are shelves 
of books on every conceivable subject, — 
many of the volumes relating to views of 
Immortality. He has studied the question 
for many, many years. Mr. Marshall 


regards this interview as the most im- 
portant which has ever been held with Mr. 


Edison. 


HE fact that En- 
T gland’s most in- 
ventive mind (G. B. S.) 
follows America’s 
greatest inventor in this 
issue of THe Forum 
recalls the last occasion 
on which Mr. Shaw 
endeavored “to earn 
an honest living”’. This, 
we are told, was in 
1879, when he was 
employed by a com- 
pany “to exploit an 
ingenious invention by 
Mr. Thomas Alva Edi- 
son”, who had just 
been made a Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor 
by the French Gov- 
ernment. But he 
promptly decided that 
this was no job for him 
and took to literature! 

America has played an important part 
in Shaw’s life, for his first literary con- 
tribution was a letter to the press in 
1875, after hearing the American revival- 
ists, Moody and Sankey, in Dublin. He 
then asserted, to the distress of his 
relatives, that if this was religion then he, 
G. B. S., was an atheist. Later, in 1882, 
he was converted to Socialism by another 
visiting American, Henry George, — and 
so afraid was the British Government of 
what he might say as a result of that 
conversion that he was, as all the world 
now knows, forbidden to speak over the 
radio on his seventieth birthday. So he 
said it in the sedate pages of the new 





IF YOU HAVE EVER WANTED TO LEARN 
FRENCH, SPANISH, GERMAN OR ITALIAN 


Every Pelman Language Course is 
taught under the absolute guarantee that 
y after completing it, you are not entire- 
y satisfied with your ability to read, 
speak and understand the language, your 
tuition will be refunded instantly upon 


(Signed) 


demand. 


B.C. McCuLtoca, 


President, The Pel- 
man Language In- 


ITH the Pelman method 
of teaching foreign lan- 
guages, it is perfectly 
possible — yes, easy —to learn 
French, German, I talian or Span- 


ish without a teacher, 
entirely by mail. 


Even the pronuncia- 
tion and accent are 
learned rapidly and cor- 
rectly by means of a 
remarkable new device. 
You learn to speak flu- 
ently, read easily, and 
understand readily — 
within a few months. 


A New Idea 


Here is the revolutionary 
new principle of the Pelman 
Method, in a few words: In 
English, French, German, 
Spanish and Italian there is 
a great body of words (reach- 
ing up into the thousands) 
which are practically iden- 
tical in all these tongues. 


If you were asked to read a 
French, German, Italian or 
Spanish newspaper, you 
would probably give up with- 
out makingthe attempt. Yet, 


stitute, 


them! 


Thousands of 
Letters 
Like These 


“I have managed 
during the past 
FEW MONTHS to 
obtain a better 
knowledge of collo- 
quial French than 

uired in 
YEARS at 
school."’ 


W. D. Cooper. 


“I have spoken 
with Spanish 
friends and made 
myself understood, 
and have under- 
stood them also, 
and then only 
about half-way 
through the first 
part.’ 

F. Cutlerbuck. 


“I am extremely 
gratified at my 
rogress. To me it 
simply amaz- 


8 
ing.”’ 
E. E. Griffin. 


learning one or all of 


It is this remarkable 
fact that lies at the basis 
of the wonderful suc- 
cess that has come to 
the Pelman Language Courses, wherever 


they have been tried. 


Learn as 
Children Do 


Just like a child learning 
to speak, you do not bother 
at first about grammar. 
Instead, you learn from the 
very first lesson how to use 
the language itself. When 
you can speak, read and 
understand others readily, 
then—and then only — 
you get the knowledge of 
grammar you need in a 
new, simple way. 

Suppose, for example, 
that you have decided to 
learn French. (The Pel- 
man method works just as 
simply with other lan- 
guages.) When you open 
the first lesson of the Pel- 
man method, you will be 
surprised to see not a single 
word of explanation in Eng- 
lish. But you soon realize 
that no English is necessary. 
You find that you already 
know enough French words 


as a matter of fact, you already know a 
very large number of the words you 
would meet with. You would recognize 
most of them ‘‘at sight.” Others you 
would be able to guess correctly from 
~ way they “fit in’’ with the words you 
now. 


Really, instead of being totally ig- 
Norant of these four languages, you 
already have an excellent start toward 


- When writing to advertisers kindly mention THE Forum 


to start —and you can easily discover 
the meaning of the unfamiliar French 
words by the way they ‘‘fit in’’ with the 
ones you recognize at sight. 


By means of this revolutionary sys- 
tem, within eight to twelve weeks you 
will find yourself able to speak a for- 
eign language more fluently than those 
who have studied it for years in the 
toilsome ‘‘ grammar first’ way. 


This is no exaggeration. In England, 
where this wonderful new method was 
originated, tens of thousands of people 
have found that it makes foreign lan- 
guages astonishingly easy to learn. In 
America, this success was at once du- 
plicated. This is by far the most practi- 
cal and sensible way to learn French, 
Spanish, German and Italian. 


Send for Free 
Book 


A free book, yours for the asking, shows 
you what a real cultural benefit, what a 
wonderful means for pleasure, it is to 
have another language at your command. 
This book actually shows you that you 
can read, at sight, a page of the language 
you decide to learn. It shows why it is 
possible to guarantee that you will learn 
either French, Spanish,German or Italian 
within a short time to your satisfaction, or 
it will cost you nothing. To send for this 
book places you under no obligation. No 
salesman will call upon you. Mail the 
coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute 


Approved as a correspondence school under | 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th St., Suite L-130B, New York City 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Suite L-130B, 19 West 44th Street 
New York City 


Please send me full information about the 
Pelman System of Language Instruction. 


Name 
Address 
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T am interested in 
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“Encyclopaedia Britannica” (1926), 
where he defines Socialism as “the com- 
plete discarding of the institution of 
private property by transforming it into 
public property, and the division of the 
resultant public income equally and 
indiscriminately among the entire popula- 
tion.” But in the present issue of THE 
Forum he has told us what is even more 
important, — whether Socialism is com- 
ing to America. No! says Shaw. Oh! says 
our Science Editor. 


CTOBER and November will see 

America’s sta- 
diums packed with 
hundreds of thousands 
of spectators cheering 
to victorysfavorite col- 
legiate football teams. 
The very size of these 
stadiums, measured 
against library and lab- 
oratory, is a well- 
kuown indictment 
against the game. 

Aurrep S. DasHIELL 
Princeton 1923, who, in 
in the spirit of the 
“younger revolt’’, 
claims that football is 
our great national reli- 
gion and that athletic 
scrimmages should be 
confined to the home 
field, is on the editorial 
staff of “Scribner’s”; 
an article by him, “A 
Serious Young Man” 
is scheduled to appear 
in the November issue of that magazine. 
“T get a great kick out of football,” he 
writes, “and that’s why I object to all 
the bunk surrounding it.” 

“Britt” Roper, —as he is known to the 
Princeton Graduating Class of 1902, or 
Mr. “William Roper” as he signs his name 
to various legal and civic documents in 
the city of Philadelphia where he is a 
prominent attorney and councilman, — 
has been for many years a far-famed foot- 
ball man and head coach at Princeton. 
His enthusiasm for the game is as keen 
to-day as it was twenty-five years ago. 


Wee is this Beau Brummel, Frep- 


ERICK L. ALLEN, who so suavely 
Tlustrated 51 
Section 





“Britt” Roper 
Coach and Councilman 


discusses fall fashions for men? An editor 
on the staff of ““Harper’s”; a graduate of 
Harvard; a writer and critic. Gray spats, 
blood-shot tie, eye-glasses? Ask “ Har- 
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pers”’. 


jaye Preston Brooks, Professor 

of Economics and Dean of the 
School of Commerce at the University of 
Georgia, has the distinction of being the 
first Rhodes scholar from that State. He 
was born in Georgia, has written various 
books and compilations on its history 
and on that of the South. 






E of the most 
exciting publica- 
tions of recent years 
was the small volume 
entitled Prometheus, 
or Biology and the Ad- 
vancement of Man, 
which rapidly became 
a rival to J. B. S. 
Haldane’s Daedalus in 
popular favor. The 
writer, H. S. JENNINGS, 
has contributed a bal- 
anced survey of the 
vexed problem of In- 
heritance to the pres- 
ent issue. He. is Pro- 
fessor of Zoology and 
Director of the Zoo- 
logical Laboratory at 
the Johns Hopkins 
University; a member 
of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences and of 
many other scientific 
societies. He is a recognized authority on 
heredity, variation, development, and be- 
havior, particularly as shown in the lower 
organisms. His books on Behavior of the 
Lower Organisms and on Life and Death, 
Heredity and Evolution in Unicellular 
Organisms are standard works. 


nN GOVERNOR of a state has his 

finger constantly on the pulse of 
the people. Georce Wasnincton Hays 
has served for two terms as Governor of 
Arkansas. He is well qualified to forecast 
the coming political storms as_ they 
centre about the South, for he was born 
and educated there and has devoted his 
entire life to its service. 
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Know the principles that govern IMAGINATION 
and you can use it every day for greater joy and 
profit. The sudden thought that hits the nail on 
the head is not a hit-or-miss. It is the result of 
controllable mental processes. 


HE problems of every day 

life that have to be met. The 
questions that have to be an- 
swered right: Should this job be 
accepted? Should this contract 
be signed? Should I get married? 
What is the right way to begin 
this letter? 


You concentrate to find the 
answer. You will to solve it. But 
the harder you work the more 
remote seems the answer. Then 
— “sleep on it,” or “go out and 
play golf.”” What happens? 


It is likely that in the quiet of 
the night, or at the first moment 
of awakening, or just as you are 
teeing up at the tenth hole, or 
while you are in church — in a 
flash comes the right answer! 


Then — realize that it is not 
just chance. It is not just “luck” 
that in a moment of freedom 
your mind grasped the right 
answer and brought it trium- 
phantly to you! This was the 
work of creative IMAGINA- 
TION. 


By a natural method that is as 
simple and quick as it is satis- 
fying, you can train your 
IMAGINATION to do with 
speed what years of concen- 
tration and hard work could 





never do. Namely: show you the 
way. 


This great book is a study of 
IMAGINATION. It shows you 
how to use this, the dominant 
faculty of your mind. It reveals 
with the utmost soundness, and 
with fascinating illustrations 
from everyday life, the principles 
of creative thinking. 


IMAGINATION gives you 
the fzel of what can be. It shows 
you how to accomplish by letting 
you feel the doing of it in ad- 
vance. Opportunity is never 
given. It is taken on the fly, for 
imagination meets it halfway. 


Four people swam the English 
Channel immediately after Ger- 
trude Ederle. What held them 
back? Why not before? Lack of 
vivid enough imagination. 


The message of this book is 
that such imagination may be 
stimulated ahead of time. IM- 
AGINATION can be consciously 
trained! 

This wonderful, soundly scien- 
tific book throws the use and law 
of IMAGINATION into a clear 
light. It is as easy to read as a 
novel, bright, witty, enticing, 
without technical phrasing. 


Address. . 


Tow 


PP 5 bose 


OURSELF plus / 


Jmagination 





at is Imagination 
Worth ? 


Benjamin C. Leeming, in the 
only popular, yet soundly scientific 
book of its kind, takes IMAGINA- 
TION out of the realm of un- 
certainty and the fantastic — and 
shows you with clear reasoning 
how to use that remarkable, 
joyful power for achievement. 


See what JOHN MACY, author of 
“The Story of the World's Literature,” 
wrote to Mr. Leeming: *‘ Your book has 
helped me as an ordinary person living 
a life, and it has helped me as a pro- 
fessional writer, releasing some ideas 
and impulses that were immured some- 
where in the back of my head... . 


I have never seen a book like yours. . . .” 


BASIL KING, the famous author, 
writes: “I have nowhere seen so com- 
plete and logical an enfoldment of the 
theme.” 





























Is imagination worth while? 
Try to take it out of business — 
and you have left a cold hard bone 
to pick. Try to take it out of house- 
keeping—and you have left 
drudgery, routine. Try to take it 
out of literature and art — you 
have left blank materials. But put 
imagination into life, put more and 
more of it into whatever you are 
doing, and you will discover what 
are looking for — Satisfac- 
tion. 


pALDongy 


The value of a sound, clear book on this subject 
is not represented by its nominal price. Its value 
can only be realized when you have read a few of its 
pages. The publishers, encouraged by the enthu- 
siasm of thousands of readers, are willing to send a 
copy for you to examine. If, after you have read a 
chapter or two you do not share its inspiration and 
wish to read the entire book, possess it and make its 
thoughts your own— you may return the copy 
and your payment will be refunded without 
question. 


Sr ae ate en ee 


THE M. H. SCHROEDER CO., 
1 


Dept. 611 
1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
Please send, all charges prepaid, a copy of Leeming’s notable 
new book IMAGINATION — Mind's Dominant Power. Enclosed | 
is $3.00 [please add 10c for postage]. If I am not captivated by | 
the book and feel that it is worth many times its price, I have the 
privilege of returning it within a week and receive the prompt | 
refund of my payment. 
I 
| 


nn eee ee 
(If you prefer you can pay postman on delivery — 
8 


tien neta atina ka 
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TOASTS 


N ASHVILLE, Tennessee, is the birth- 
place of Epwarp C. Aswe Lt, Chair- 
man of the Student Council Committee 
on Education which drafted up the report 
submitted to Harvard authorities in the 
spring of 1926. Mr. Aswell, who was 
graduated from Harvard last June, was 
for two years an editor of the “Harvard 
Crimson’’; he received his degree magna 
cum laude, was made a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa, and has received several 
coveted prizes, — among them the Bow- 
doin Essay prize. He has spent the past 
summer abroad on a traveling 

fellowship from Harvard. He rp 

joins the editorial staff of THe 
Forum November first. 


Tt HE striking frontispiece- 

drawing of Thomas Edi- 
son is the work of a South 
American artist, RAFAEL VAL- 
pivia. Valdivia, who lives 
in New York, is a pupil of 
Adolfo Best Maugard and the 
master of Covarrubias and 
many other successful artists. 


our P. SmiruH is a 
é native son of Iowa, a 
former Judge of that State, 
and for thirty years has been 
connected with the Christian 
Science Church. He is now 
Manager of their Committees 
on Publication in the United States, 
Great Britain, and Ireland. Mr. Smith 
was formerly first reader of the Mother 
Church in Boston; he was the reader in 
1910, when Mary Baker Eddy passed 
away, and conducted her funeral services. 





Francis ASBURY 
Pioneer Methodist Bishop in 


America whose statue stands 
in Washington, D. C 


ace SANDZEN answers the critics 
who claim that Sweden is contribut- 
ing only engineers and mechanical skill 
to America. His quiet influence has 
spread from the Smoky Valley in Kansas, 
where in the winter he teaches at Linds- 
borg, to the art school at Colorado Springs, 
where he works in the summer. Beginning 
with the now conservative impressionism 
of Zorn and the Swedish artists of his 
boyhood, he has modernized so far as 
frequently to lay on the paint with his 
knife instead of his brush. “The Art of 
Birger Sandzén is beautifully 
= adapted to the interpretation 
of the American Rocky 
Mountains,” Mr. William Al- 
len White says in his intro- 
duction to an unusually 
beautiful collection of the 
artist’s lithographs called Jn 
the Mountains. “These 
mountain pictures of Sandzén 
have in them the authority 
of the loving hand. He has 
taken these hills and cliffs 
and gorges without taming 
them, leaving them wild and 
unconquered, but bringing 
them willingly to us with his 
art.” 
The Brooklyn Museum pos- 
sesses one of Mr. Sandzén’s 
mountain oils. A few years 
ago the American-Scandina- 
vian Foundation sent a circuit exhibition 
of his landscapes and lithographs to 
leading art galleries in the country to 
prove that Sweden is making an original 
and genuine contribution to the cultural 
moods of America. 


FORUM DEFINITION CONTEST — November 


Definition Editor, THe Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In my opinion the most satisfactory definition of the term “Highbrow” 
published in the November issue of Tue Forum is that numbered 


Name of voter 


Address 
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How the subject’s eyes were bandaged 


Science Notes 


+ ie 


NCE upon a time our eyes were part 

of our skin. Since developing on 
either side of our noses two particularly 
sensitive spots as the organ of sight we 
have gradually forgotten how to see with 
the rest of the skin. But perhaps we can 
revive our lost powers; at any rate, it is 


worth trying, because if there is any pos- 
sibility of doing so a new hope arises for 
the blind. Such was the thought which has 
led to one of the most acrimonious con- 
troversies in modern science. 


EyYELEss SIGHT 

An echo of this controversy reached 
America a year or two ago when the Eng- 
lish translation of Jules Romains’ Fyeless 
Sight was published in New York. As the 
title was due to the present writer, the 
circumstances which led to the publica- 
tion of this extraordinary work may be 
recalled before we proceed to the latest 
phases of the drama. The controversy it- 
self has not attained the dimensions of the 
Abrams’ Box episode, nor has it attracted 
the serious scientific attention which, after 
twenty years, Sir Jagadis Bose has se- 
cured for his theory of Thought in Plants. 
But it has points of similarity to both. 
For, like the famous Indian scientist, 
Jules Romains (in private life, Louis 
Farigoule) is a personality whose previous 
work commands respect; nd, like the 
late Dr. Abrams, he now has followers who 
are more active than their master in an- 
nouncing his discovery to the world. 


3 


OGDEN 


In all three cases the verdict of poster- 
ity may be negative, but with Eyeless 
Sight, at any rate, the facts are still so 
obscured by prejudice that the public is 
entitled to a visit behind the scenes. 


SOMNAMBULISM 


Let us introduce the subject as it may 
have suggested itself to Jules Romains. 
Somnambulists, the people who ambulate 
in a state of somnolence, may be quite 
fast asleep with their eyes firmly closed 
and yet able to walk about and perform 
the most complicated actions. How does 
science account for their ability to “‘see” 
with their eyes closed? Many answers have 
been suggested, but it has not yet been 
shown that the eye is the only organ of 
sight. Evolution and the experience of ab- 
normal psychology alike suggest that we 
can revive, under suitable circumstances, 
many otherwise forgotten capacities. We 
know the great variation of individuals in 
controling their muscles, and most Coney 
Islands can show some monster who will 
twitch at will any part of his body, like a 
mustang desirous of removing a mosquito 
from his flank. 

Perhaps, then, the somnambulist un- 
consciously revives a lost power of seeing 
with the surface of the skin? If this were 
so it would be necessary to suppose a num- 
ber of very minute eyes in the skin, — 
more minute, perhaps, than in the case 
even of the insects, where scientists have 
now been able to calculate their number. 
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Tue Exusive Dracon-F Ly 


The most sharp-sighted of all insects is 
the dragon-fly. Not only does it pursue 
and capture the smallest insects while on 
the wing, but it is incredibly gifted at es- 
timating the precise distance of any human 
being who has so little respect for his dig- 
nity as to try to catch it. The dragon-fly 
has large bulging eyes, and it has been es- 
timated that each of these eyes has about 
15,000 facets. The further away the point 
from which the light comes the more facets 
does it reach, and this causes sight to be- 
come more diffused as the object moves 
further off. Insects with few facets see 
very indistinctly and will mistake a man 
for a tree at a distance of five yards even 
when he is moving. But the dragon-flies 
which you try to catch with your hand or 
a net at the edge of a pond will poise at the 
precise distance which is beyond your 
reach, so that they might even be supposed 
to have measured the length of the handle 
of your net. 

Now Jules Romains supposed that our 
skin is still, as with the invertebrates, 
capable of conveying sensations of light 
to the brain. The problem of focusing the 
myriad impressions so as to receive a co- 
herent picture of an object would be 
chiefly one of concentrating attention; 
and this is the most interesting part of his 
theory to the psychologist. 


Tue SciENCE OF CONCENTRATION 


Those who have studied Eastern peoples 
are aware that they are frequently capable 
of remarkable feats under certain psy- 
chological conditions. It is, perhaps, not 
without reason that nearly all “systems” 
for developing conscious control claim 
Eastern affinities, and the Indian fakir 
has often been regarded as capable of fo- 
cusing his mental powers so effectively 


that new experiences are opened up for 


him. 

Such a new experience, — concentrat- 
ing, for example, in order to see with the 
chest, — M. Romains regards as attain- 
able only through a change in our habit- 
ual “régime of consciousness”. By dint 
of long and exhausting efforts over a pe- 
riod of many months, he claims that he 
himself was finally able dimly to discern 
the shapes and colors of objects, — to 
focus the multitudinous tiny images given 
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by the ocelli or little eyes which he sup- 
poses to exist in the skin and so recognize 
the common objects of every-day life. 
He began, just before the Armistice, to ex- 
periment with soldiers blinded in the war, 
and after much labor one of them seemed 
to be able to distinguish numbers. Hopes 
ran high,— when the medical authori- 
ties intervened and brought his labors to 
an end. So he decided to experiment with 
specially sensitive subjects, and to inter- 
est oculists and psychologists in his work. 
The first prominent scientist to be con- 
verted was Dr. Cantonnet of the Hopital 
Cochin, and amongst those who attended 
the demonstrations were Bergson, Brun- 
schwicg, and finally Anatole France. The 
latter expressed himself in writing as 
fully satisfied by the evidence. Dr. Can- 
tonnet wrote about the new discovery in 
the Presse Médicale (December, 1920) and 
in La Médecine (January, 1921). 


A BatrtLe Roya. 


The book, Eyeless Sight, which drew 
public attention to the subject, was pub- 
lished originally in June, 1920, in French, 
and in October of that year M. Romains 
was invited to appear before the Sorbonne 
Professors. The reverberations of the 
séance which ensued may still be heard 
after a lapse of seven years! The verdict 
of the Sorbonne was that M. Romains had 
failed to bandage the eyes of his subjects 
with sufficient care, and they therefore 
had no difficulty in fooling him. “Blind 
man’s bluff” would have been their ver- 
dict in English, and for nearly three years 
M. Romains (who claims that the sitting 
was merely a friendly improvisation dis- 
torted by hypercritical enemies) held his 
peace. Already one of the foremost literary 
figures of France, he made a popular suc- 
cess with his play M. le Trouhadec, a pre- 
lude to the even greater triumph of Dr. 
Knock, which established him in the front 
rank of European satirists, and might 
well be even more successful in America. 
But in 1923, having waited in vain for 
some scientist to confirm his experiments, 
he gave vent to his indignation, — and in 
due course Professor Louis Lapicque re- 
plied, and Professor Georges Dumas (a 
descendant of those Three Musketeers) 
described a similar “exposure” in 1840. 
Since that date many scientists and men 
of letters have ranged themselves on one 
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side or the other, and the bibliography of 
the controversy runs to sixty entries. 

The most emphatic on the negative 
side is Professor Piéron, whose volume on 
Thought and the Brain is shortly to appear 
in English. “‘ Eyeless sight,” he said (May, 
1925), “though described four or five 
times a century, is merely an illusion due 
to suggestion, or to fraud on the part of 
the subject, who reads normally under 
the bandage in virtue of the interstice al- 
ways left open owing to the shape of the 
nose.” 

The most positive and confirmatory is 
the publication a few weeks ago by M. 
Reneé Maublanc of some experiments with 
an America lady, blind almost from birth, 
whom he claims to have taught to read 
the “New York Herald” with the back of 
her neck! 


Wiru THe Back or THE NECK 


Three years ago Mrs. Heyn wrote to 
Jules Romains from New York explaining 
that she had been blind since the age of 
one and a half, had made a considerable 
study of psychoanalysis and general med- 
icine, and would be glad to experiment 
under his direction. She began her sittings 
in February, 1925, with M. René Maublanc, 
one of M. Romains’ disciples who liad al- 
ready endeavored through fifty-seven 
sittings, but without success, to train a 
blind boy to use this alleged faculty. Sev- 
enty sittings with Mrs. Heyn had been 
held by the middle of October at the Ho- 
tel Cecilia, each lasting approximately 
three quarters of an hour. The, book in 
which they are described, Une Education 
Paroptique, contains some two hundred 
pages of which fifty are by Mrs. Heyn 
herself, who passed her early life in Los 
Angeles, studied at the Universities of 
Berlin and Columbia, and is well known 
both to workers with the blind and to a 
wide circle of American friends. It was on 
Tuesday, October 15th, at the sixty-ninth 
sitting, that she read with the back of her 
neck in the “New York Herald” the cap- 
ital letters 


SporTinG Gossip. 


It is perhaps distressing that so much 
effort should not have revealed to the 
first blind seer some more worthy evidence 
of the benefits of print. 

Much of the recorded evidence recalls 


the quaint touches which confident me- 
diums occasionally permit themselves in 
the darkness of a séance; and, were it not 
that the sincerity of both experimenters 
is beyond question, might lead us to sus- 
pect a hoax. Thus on April 1st (of all days) 
after four and twenty exhausting sittings 
Mrs. Heyn succeeded in reading in “la 
revue Life” the words NERVE STRAIN, 
— “sans trop avoir besoin de mon aide”, 


adds M. Maublanc. 


TuHrouGH THREE ENVELOPES 


There are two ways of approaching 
problems of this sort. The first is that of 
the Sorbonne professors, who deny that 
science need concern itself with such 
claims: the phenomena simply do not 
occur, — any more than the “ectoplasm” 
with which mediums entertain their dupes. 
The second is that of students of Psychi- 
cal Research who believe in supernormal 
faculties. They do not deny the reality of 
the phenomena because they regard telep- 
athy and clairvoyance or psychometry 
as established. Take such an instance as 
that recorded by Mr. E. J. Dingwall, the 
most active and experienced investigator 
of those claims. In 1924 he took over to 
Warsaw, to a Polish medium, a triple 
sealed envelope, i. e., an envelope with two 
others inside it, the smallest containing a 
document. The medium passed his hands 
over the package and accurately de- 
scribed the contents to the Committee, — 
Mr. Dingwall himself, the only person 
aware of the contents, being absent at the 
time to exclude the possibility of ordinary 
telepathy. 

Can we believe that? Science, at any 
rate (insofar as it is not politely incredu- 
lous) has nothing to say about it. Jules 
Romains considers that his explanation 
provides a “scientific” explanation of 
much of what has hitherto been regarded 
as telepathic or supernormal. For observe 
that on his theory, when the tiny eyesin 
the skin are confronted by a piece of 
cloth, they see through it, much as we nor- 
mally see through a hedge or a fence at a 
certain distance. Another attractive spec- 
ulation arises out of the idea of circular 
vision. What kind of world would be ours 
if we really learned to see all around us 
and with every part of our body at once, — 
not only the road in front and the dust be- 
hind, but the newspaper on which we sit 
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and perhaps the minute creatures endéav- 
oring to pierce our epidermis? And then 
too there are the unknown functions of the 
pineal gland which, according to some 
bold spirits, may some day explain these 
alleged mysteries of perception. 


TuHrouGu A Giass DaRKLY 


Such speculations, however, go beyond 
the bounds which I have set myself, 
namely the narration of facts relative to 
the Eyeless Sight controversy, so that 
readers who have come across anything 
similar may not dismiss it too hastily. 
And here I may mention the remarkable 
similarity between Jules Romains’ claims 
and other recorded phenomena quite un- 
known to him. 

Mr. Thomas Earp, for example, draws 
my attention to the story of Margaret 
M’Avoy who was born in 1800, and be- 
came totally blind in 1816. Her case was 
described by many physicians of the day, 
and the following by Mr. Egerton Smith 
appeared in the “ Liverpool Mercury”. He 
explains the method of bandaging Miss 
M’Avoy’s eyes with gogglers (“‘worn by 
travellers to guard the eyes against the 
wind or the dust”) and proceeds: “‘ Miss 
M’Avoy has recently found out that this 
extraordinary faculty was not confined to 
her fingers, and that she could also dis- 
tinguish the color of an object which was 
brought into contact with the back of her 
hand. She had also begun to tell the hours 
and minutes through the watch-glass, 
without opening the case. But the most 
wonderful of all was the newly acquired 
power of ascertaining objects at a dis- 
tance, with her back towards them, and by 
simply stretching out the fingers in the 
direction of such objects.” 

Jules Romains also asserts that his sub- 
jects can perceive objects at a distance. 
He records that all parts of the skin are 
sensitive in different degrees, but chiefly 
the face, chest, and fingers. And as regards 
bandaging, the precautions he describes 
are even more stringent than those used 
with Miss M’Avoy,—especially after 
the Sorbonne episode. At the head of these 
notes I reproduce three of the stages of 
occlusion, by kind permission of “ L’IIllus- 
tration”, where M. Jean Labadié has de- 
scribed the whole process. 

A more recent claim was made in 1924 
by M. Raymond Simonin who educated 
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two girls at Nay in the Pyrenees to read 
with the finger-tips. Professor Cruchet of 
Bordeaux examined them and reported 
that there was no evidence of any such 
capacity. In Paris they had no luck with 
the Professors, but succeeded in convinc- 
ing M. René Maublanc, who tells us that 
the method was tried on blinded soldiers 
with “encouraging results”’. 

And there the problem rests. Had it not 
been for the intervention of an American 
lady we might have had to wait indefinite- 
ly for a revival of interest in these strange 
researches. What has stood in the way of 
serious treatment of M. Romains is the 
inability of many Frenchmen to believe 
that the author of so many brilliant lit- 
erary escapades is himself serious. They 
remember him as the author of The Death 
of a Nobody, the founder of the cult of 
“Unanimism”, with which the names of 
Vildrac, Duhamel, and Jane Harrison 
were associated; they recall how he pub- 
licly accorded royal honors to a crazy old 
communist, exploiting a double entendre 
with such unction that Lenin himself was 
deceived. Then came his satires Donogoo 
Tonka and Les Copains: — “he has never 
been serious”, say the Professors. 

But I am convinced they are wrong. He 
was serious when he wrote Eyeless Sight; 
and whether or no the theory itself can be 
definitely exploded, nothing but good can 
come from a further investigation of the 
scientific problems which it raises. 


Reading with the skin! 





STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


SERGE] RACHMANINOFF 


composing Foods oS Spreng: Painted by Constantin Somof- “Rachmaninoff uses the Steunway cxclusurely 


“Waar is the price?”’ 


. . . In every transaction, 


that the Steinway be kept available to the greatest 


this question must be settled. But when the price 
of a Steinway is asked, a lump sum of money is 
neither the logical nor the correct answer. A price 
means nothing until the value to the buyer is fully 
established. And when a buyer considers the years 
of service and pleasure which a Steinway gives, 
then the Steinway proves itself to be one of the 


possible number of students and musicians of mod- 
est means. And this rule has been followed by four 
generations of the Steinway family. Today the 
great majority of their pianos are owned by people 
in moderate circumstances. Remarkably conve- 
nient terms, in addition to ever-reasonable prices, 
bring the Steinway within the limits of the mod- 


least expensive of all pianos. 

Asa matter of record, the 
actual prices of the numer- 
Ous styles and sizes are 
always as low as possible. 
The Steinway family has 
Mever taken an excessive 
profit. It has never at- 
tempted to capitalize its 
mame. Seventy years ago, 
Henry Steinway insisted 


There is a Steinway dealer in your community, 
or near you, through whom you may purchase a 
new Steinway piano with a small cash deposit, 
and the balance will be extended over a period 
of two years. Used pianos accepted in 
partial exchange. 


Prices: $875 and Up sporasia 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway HA.Ly 


109 West 57th Street, New York 


est income and within the 
reach of every true lover of 
music. And after twenty, 
thirty, or even forty years 
of perfect service has been 
given, the Steinway owners 
themselves are quick to 
state, and prove, that the 
Instrument of the Immor- 
tals is one of the lowest 
priced pianos in the world. 
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Courtesy South African Railways 


Victoria Falls, More than Twice the Height of Niagara 


South 


XTENSIONS and refinements of 

travel and communication have given 
credence to the old saying that the world 
is getting smaller and smaller. But it is just 
as true that year by year the world is grow- 
ing larger. Of the world of travel this is 
especially true. Recent years have seen 
many a new region added to our realm. 
We are still in the age of discovery and 
exploration, and the adventure is no less 
real because we make our expedition by 
splendid cruising steamers and de luxe 
compartment-car trains. 

One of the great new regions most re- 
cently added to the travel realm is South 
Africa. Though it has for some years been 
something of a playground for the aris- 
tocracy of England, it has just been dis- 
covered by American tourists. Last season 
it was featured for the first time by a major 
cruise, whose outstanding success assures 
it greater consideration in the future 


plans of travelers, as well as steamship and 
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Africa 


WHERE Tourist TRAILS ARE NEw 


travel companies. Not only is the cruise 
featuring South Africa to be repeated 
next Winter, but this new continent is to 
be visited on one of the regular round-the- 
world cruises. South Africa may also be 
reached by excellent steamers sailing reg- 
ularly from England, a voyage which ex- 
perienced travelers have called one of the 
pleasantest in the world. 

Few countries equal South Africa in mag- 
nificence of landscape, in healthful climate, 
and in the interest of its natural wonders. 
With the rapid improvement in railroad 
facilities, the building of new hotels and 
excellent roads, it has rapidly become a 
popular pleasure resort as well as an un- 
rivaled country for big game hunters. 

South Africa is a land of bracing air and 
gorgeous sunshine with the widest variety 
of scenery, ranging from tropical forests 
to snow capped mountains, broad plateaus, 
and a magnificent coast line dotted with 
beautiful bays and inlets. The watering 





From New York, January 15, 1927 


VARIETY~—THE SPICE 
OF THE CRUISE 


The Most Beautiful City —The Loneliest 
Island —The Greatest Natural Wonder 


It was the infinite variety, the absorbing contrasts that so strikingly 
impressed the members of the first African Cruise. Rio and other 
magnificent South American capitals furnished a background of 
splendor, against which stark and isolated Tristan da Cunha, in 
the middle of the South Atlantic, and the primitive grandeur and 
pagan kraals of Africa stood out in bold relief. 


The Second Cruise offers an even more alluring opportunity to 


visit new lands of wonder and old favorite places—West Indies, 
South America, South and East Africa, the Sudan, Egypt, Europe. 


It will be the first great cruise by a motor vessel, the ASTURIAS, 
most luxurious liner in the world —101 days of ease and great 
adventure. Rates include excursions in various countries visited. 


THE NEW 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 
From New York, February 26, 1927 


To glorious islands of Greece, where the Blue Mediterranean 
sur passes itself—the beautiful and romantic Dalmatian Riviera, 
and all ports of the “standard” cruise besides. A Springtime 
Cruise of '70 days, by the splendid cruising steamer ORCA. 


Write for Illustrated Booklets 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York Philadelphia Boston Cleveland Chicago Detroit 
St. Louis Minneapolis San Francisco Los Angeles Seattle 
Atlanta Vancouver Winnipeg Montreal Toronto Halifax 


in cooperation with 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tut Forum 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


©Around ntWorld 


59 Ports and Cities 
138 Days 25 Countries 
Acruise that offers the golden oppor- 


tunity to see the semana acter of 
the world under the most favorable 


circumstances. The right seasons 
everywhere —the Holy Land at its 
best; Cairo in the brilliant social 
season; India in cool weather like 
our May; Peking in Springtime; 


and Japan in Cherry Blossom Time. 
In addition all the Oriental Ports of 
all other world cruises plus Siam, 
Borneo and Formosa. 

on the 


“Queen of Cruising Steamers” 


RESOLUTE 


Sailing Eastward from New York 
JAN. 6th, 1927 


Built for tropical service, and lux- 
uriously appointed throughout, the 
ResOLuTe represents the acme of 
cruising comfort. Unusual spa- 
ciousness characterizes the public 
rooms, staterooms and decks. 

One Management on Ship and on Shore. 
An extraordinary program of shore excur- 
sions included in the rates of $2,000 and up. 


Descriptive literature of the Fourth World Cruise 
of the Resovute will be sent upon request. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


United American Lines, Inc. 
General Agents 
35-39 Broadway, New York 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
131 State Street, Boston 230South i Sth St., Philadelphia 
574 Market Street, San Francisco 
or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents. 
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places such as Muizenberg, Durban, Mos- 
sel Bay, and Port Elizabeth rival the 
famous English and French resorts. In 
fact the natural beauties of the Cape Pen- 
insula have given it a reputation as the 
Riviera of the Southern Hemisphere. It 
loses none of its charm by reason of the fact 
that beyond lie the romance and mystery 
of veld and jungle. 

Capetown, the landing place of most 
Visitors, is one of the famous sights of 
Africa, with its stately harbor lying under 
the protecting shadow of the great Table 


| Mountain, and is ideally located as a 


starting point for sightseeing and hunting 
expeditions. 
The diamond rushes of last summer 


| have brought vividly to mind the fact 


that the early-day romance of the Trans- 
vaal and the Golden Rand still persists. 
A new field near Johannesburg in which 
claims were staked out by the tens of 
thousands has been described in some re- 
ports asa greater find even than Kimberley. 
Visits to the diamond and gold mines 


| never fail 10 interest travelers most pro- 
| foundly. 


Of all the wonders of Africa, without 
doubt, the Victoria Falls are the most re- 
markable. These awe-inspiring cataracts 


_ are located in Rhodesia, and are easily 


reached by a comfortable railroad trip 
from Capetown or Durban. Adequately 
to describe the magnificence of the Falls is 
impossible, but some idea of their stupen- 
dous size can be gained from the fact that 
they are twice as wide and more than 
twice as high as our own Niagara. Near at 
hand is the Palm Grove, where the rarest 
tropical growths flourish, and the Rain 
Forest on which the spray from the Great 
Cataract falls constantly. A short trip up 
the Zambezi brings one face to face with 
the jungle, with baboons and crocodiles 
sleeping on the river bank. It is all just the 
same as when David Livingstone paddled 
down in his frail canoe, but the comfort of 
the trip to-day is in marked contrast to the 
hardships of the great missionary-ex- 
plorer. 

In Rhodesia, also, are the Matopo 
Hills, where Cecil Rhodes is buried, and 
the Zimbabwe ruins, the great stone cita- 
dels of a forgotten race. Other spots red- 
olent with the lure of Africa are Mozam- 
bique, on the East Coast, and Zanzibar, 
Mombasa, and Nairobi, the latter town 
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CARIBBEAN 


Twice every week throughout the year, Ships 
of the Great White Fleet sail from New York 
and New Orleans on Cruises to the enchanted 
lands of the Caribbean. You can plan on a trip 
lasting from 11 to 24 days. And on every day 
of your Cruise you will enjoy excellent food, 
luxurious beds and that fine personal service 
which makes “‘every passenger a guest.”” 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


new SantaFe train de -Luxe 
between Chicago and 


- California 


extra fast - extra fine- extra fare 


only two business days on the way 


It costs more to ride The Chief, 
because it is faster and finer— 
distinctively superior—like an 
exclusive hotel or club, on rib- 
bons of steel, speeding through a 
scenic wonderland, in luxury, 
ease and supreme comfort. 


Extra fare from Chicago $10; 
from Kansas City $8. Service 


daily, beginning in November, 
1926. 


The Santa Fe also operates 
four other through trains to Cal- 
ifornia every day on which no 
extra fare is charged. 


Just mail this coupon. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe System Lines 
1160 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


Send me free Santa Fe folders of trains and trip to California, 


cee wees eeomes 
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being reached by the famous Uganda Rail. 
way,—a journey which Mr. Roosevelt 
described as ‘‘like passing through a vast 


zoological garden”’. 
East and South Africa contain the 


| greatest quantity and variety of big game 
| in any part of the world to-day. Lions, 
| elephants, rhinos, buffalos, leopards, 
| giraffes, hippos, zebras, many kinds of 


deer, and vast numbers of smaller animals 
and birds offer truly marvelous sport. 
Whereas in the past the hunting grounds 
were accessible only by a long and tedious 
journey by bullock-wagon, to-day the 
sportsman may reach them quickly and 
comfortably by railroad. 

The organizing of a hunting expedition 
is more easily arranged than might be ex- 
pected. Many of the residents make the 
fitting out of such expeditions a special 
part of their business, and professional 
white hunters are also available who take 
complete charge of the outfitting and man- 
agement of the trip, besides acting as 
guides. 


* * * 


The following will be among important 
events of the next few months in various 
parts of the world: 


Chamonix, France: Winter sports begin in 
November, in shadow of Mont Blanc. 
Paris: Semiannual Horticultural Show, 
International Aeronautical Exhibition, 
through November. 

The Riviera: Season begins at Mentone and 
Cannes, in December. 
Philadelphia: Sesquicentennial Interna- 
tional Exposition, until December I. 
England: Fox hunting begins November 1. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Live Stock Show, 
November. 

Italy: Celebration of the Franciscan Year, 
especially at Assisi and Rome. 

Ghent: Winter Fair opens, November 14. 

Gorizia, Italy: Industrial and Commercial 
Fair, December. 

Hanoi, Indo-China: Eighth International 
Commercial Fair, December. 

Buenos Aires: International Motor Show, 
November—December. 


Berlin: International Motor and Cycle 


Show, November—December. 
Chicago: International Live Stock Exhibi- 
tion, November 27—December 5. 
Brussels: Twentieth International Cycle 
and Motor Show, December. 
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(The Luxury Cruise to the 


cMediterrane 


PALESTINE — EGYPT 


By the famous “‘Rotterdam”’ 
6th Cruise 


leaving New York, Feb. 3, 1927 


Underthe Holland- America Line's own management 


The ‘*‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
4,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displ. 
Hasaworld-wide reputation for the magnifi- 
cnceand comfortof her appointments, the sur- 
passing excellence of her cuisine and the high 
sandardsofservice and managemeut on board. 


70Daysof Delightful Diversion 

MNERARY includes Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, 
(Granada) Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first 
all), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, 
Jerusalem, (The Holy Land), Alexandria, Cairo 
ind Egypt), Cattaro, Ragusa, Venice, Naples 
second call), Monaco, and the Riviera, Care- 
fully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in 
Europe. Number ot guests limited. 
Cost ot cruise $930 up 

American Express Co., Agents in 
Charge of Shore Excursions. 


For choice selection Of accommodations make 
RESERVATIONS NOW. illustrated Folder “T” on request to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
Be is ] 21-24 State St., New York 


Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, 
NewOrleans,San Francisco, 
St. Louis, Atlanta, Ga., 
Mexico City, Montreal, 
Seattle, Winnipeg, or any 
authorized Steamship Agent. 


7 ioe Day 


incudes all epenses Cyryyige Tour 


Including Rio de 
Janeiro for 3- 


y 
MARDI GRAS. 





FEB.5"to APRILS” 


fe: outside cabins, meals on board; room and meals 
at first class hotels; conducted sightseeing 

Other cities visited include Sao Paulo — Montevideo 

Buenos Aires — Santos — Trinidad — Barbados — 
San Juan, Porto Rico 

South America enjoys Summer weather during this 
cruise tour. Magnificent scenery. Continental at- 
mosphere 

The Cruise ship ““VANDYCK” is one of the famous 
V-Fleet. Built for tropical voyaging. All outside state- 
rooms. Wide decks. Swimming pool. Satisfying cuisine 


LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


Apply to Sanderson & Son, Inc., Room 103, 
26 Broadway, New York, or local tourist 
agency, for llustrated Literature. 


Fascinating adventures in tropical seas 
where the glamour and romance of the 
buccaneer still live. Glorious voyages, not 
to seek buried gold but to find joy and 
health. Care-free dayson the ideal cruising 
steamer RELIANCE—shore excursions in 
lands of wonderful beauty and charm. 


S. S. RELIANCE 


Sails from New York on five 


**Pleasure Pirate Pilgrimages” 
DEC. 18 JAN. 8 JAN. 26 
15 Days 15 Days 27 Days 


FEB. 26 MAR. 30 
27 Days 15 Days 


15 Day Cruises—$200 and up 

27 Day Cruises— $300 and up 
The RELIANCE is unsurpassed in size and 
appointments for tropical cruising. Lux- 
urious lounges, winter garden ball room, 
spacious decks, sunlit swimming pool, 
gymnasium and many other features. The 
wide cruise experience of the management 
assures unexcelled service and comfort. 


Descriptive literature sent on request 


HAMBURG - AMERICAN LINE 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES, INC. 
General Agents 


35-39 Broadway, N. Y. 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
131 State St., Boston 230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 
574 Market Street, San Francisco 


or Local Steamship and Tourist Agents 
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West Indies 


Wonde ruises 


Sailing from New York 
by the splendid cruising steamer 


— ORCA — 


To summery seas— isles of exotic 
beauty — ports of high romance— 
where American history began. 


Three de luxe cruises carefully ar- 
ranged in every detail as the result 
of more than 80 years’ experience 
in West Indies tourist travel. 
Christmas Holiday Cruise 
Dec. 21st—15 days 
Glorious holidays on land and sea—Havana, 
Jamaica, Santiago, Bermuda. Ratesfrom $200. 
Second Cruise—Jan.8th 
26 days, with exceptional opportunities for 
comprehensive and fascinating visits to Hav- 
ana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, Porto Rico, 
Bermuda. Rates from $300. 
Third Cruise—Feb. 5th 
17 days of cruise delight, visiting Nassau, 


Havana, Jamaica, Porto Rico, Bermuda. 
Rates from $200. 


Special cruising features and unusual spa- 
ciousness make the ORCA a particularly 
delightful vessel for these tropical cruises. 


BERMUDA 


“The Gulf Stream Playground” 


Only 48 hours from New York by steady, 
Juxurious ‘‘A’’ liners ARAGUAYA and 
AVON. Regularsailingsstartin December 


Beautiful, semi-tropical islands— 
ideal for winter rest and recreation. 
Combining quiet and quaintness 
with facilities for all kinds of sports 
—golf, tennis, boating, swimming, 
riding, etc. Excellent hotels are cen- 
ters of brilliant social life; boarding 
houses to suit more modest purses. 


No passports required for Bermuda 
or the West Indies 


Illustrated booklets on request 


ROX L 


“The Comfort Route” 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


New York Phiiedaiebie, Dome. Cleveland, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, Los a qm Atlanta, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal, 
Toronto, Halifax 


HE LUXURY CRUISES 
West Indies 


Panama Canal 


Sai! to thetropics this winter where seasare warmand 
delightf ul—on a ship of luxurious comforts—for two 
weeks or four—each day brimful of new pleasures. 
Three cruises from New York, each offer- 
ing an ideal opportunity to visit the beautiful 
West Indies, 


25,620 TONS 

S.S. Veendam 23.5207 
Enjoys universal prestige for the unexcelled luxury 
and comforts of her appointments, for her superla- 
tive cuisine, and for the exceptional character of 
service and managementon board (strictly 1stclass). 
15 DAY CRUISES Jan. 29and Mar. 19 
Visiting Bermupa, renee, Havana, Nassau, 

Rates $385 up including all shore excursions. 

27 DAY CRUISE February 17 
Visiting Havana, Jamaica, Panama, Curacao, 
La Guayra, Trinidad, Barbados, Méartinique, 
St. Thomas, San Juan, Bermuda, 

Rates $385 up including all shore excursions. 
Under the managementof the Holland-America Line 
in cooperation with the Frank Tourist Company. 

For choice — of accommodations 
make reservations now. 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street New York 


FRANK TOURIST CO. °2 toric 


Clark’s Famous Cruise 
By Cunarpb-ANCHOR new oil burners at rates including 
hotels, guides, drives and fees. 


121 days $1250 to $2900 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss ‘“‘California’’ sailing Jan. 19 


7th cruise, including Havana, Panama Canal, Los 
Angeles, Hilo, Honolulu, 19 days Japan and China, 
Manila, Java, Burma, option 17 days India, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Palestine, Greece, Italy, Riviera. Euroje 
stop-overs. 


23rd Mediterranean Cruise 
Jan. 29: 62 days, $600 to $1700. 


FRANK c. - CLARK, Times s Bldg., N. ¥. N.Y. 


STU DY 
at HOME 


Teachers, authors, students and all who wish 
a broader outlook may start any day courses 
in Psychology, Art, Government, Economics, 
History, Literature, Education, Religion, Foreign 
Languages, Sciences and other subjects. These 
courses yield credit toward a Bachelor degree. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
127 Ellis Hall Chicago, Illinois 
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Was Jesus a Myth? 


EORG BRANDES, the world famous Danish 

author and critic, has once more flung a challenge 
in the face of established ideas. The thesis of his new 
book is that Jesus is as wholly fictitious and legendary a 
figure as Hercules, Prometheus or William Tell. 


“ IS argument, as might be expected from so learned 
and able a critic, is eloquent and powerful.”—New 
York Sun. 


JESUS 


A MYTH 
by Georg “Brandes 


Translated from the Danish 
by Edwin Bjérkman 


Two New Books by 
FORD MADOX FORD 


A MAN 
COULD 
STAND UP 


ee 


A MIRROR 
TO 
FRANCE 


ORD MADOX FORD is considered one of the 

finest masters of the art of writing today. In embark- 
ing upon the cycle of novels beginning with Some Do 
Not and continuing with No More Parades and A Man 
Could Stand Up, he achieves a picture of British society 
from pre-war days to the present. Comparable only 
to the undertakings of Proust and Galsworthy, Ford 
Tuns through his epic the whole gamut of human nature. 


A Mirror To France is ‘“‘one of the best books on 
France that has appeared of late years, showing in a 
flash what volumes of labored history could not do.” 
Each book, $2.50 net. 





LAW 


EIrts YOu FoR 


BIG JOB 


You should have law training to succeed as a big 
business man. In every walk of life—for every 


commercial or political position of trust, it is the 
man who knows law that quickly and surely wins. To know 
law is to gain position—power—‘“‘a place in the sun.” 


LEARN AT 
HOME 


No need for you to give up 
a lot of valuable time to 
tedious school work. This 
complete yet simplified 
home-reading course will 
help you to prepare for the 

~ Bar Examinations in your 
State. 


These Experts 
Are Your Teachers 


Compiled by over 50 of 
America’s most eminent 
legal authorities, this set of 
12 magnificent volumes, 
handsomely bound in law 
buckram, with red and 
black labels and titles in 
gold—the whole set comes 
to you the instant you 
fill in and mail the coupon 
below. Don't let such a 
wonderful opportunity es- 
cape YOU. 


Send No Money 


It won't cost you a penny 
to get this entire 12 volume 
Law Library and Complete 
Reading Course o 25 
booklets for ten full days. 
Just fill in the coupon— 
don't send a cent. 


Sent for Ten 
Days’ Examination 


Use the books exactly as if 
$$ they were yours for ten full 
| If You Act Now | 473 “see with. your own 


eyes how valuable they are. 
Extra Volume of Legal 


8 If you keep them, send 
|| Forms and 25 Special only $2.00 after 10 days 
1] Pamphlets on ne 2 ae there- 
|| We will include our special after until the introductory 
|| Reading Course in 25 pam- || Price of $49.80 has been 
phlets and a 200 page book paid. Regular price $97.50! 
of standard legal forms his offer is good only to 
FREE. A guide at your el- || those within the bounda- 
bow—a teacher to explain ries of the U. S. and Can- 
everything ada. Send the coupon 
: . _}| today. 


The American Technical Society 
Dept. L-8197 Chicago, U. Ss. A. 
MAIL THE COUPON 


The American Technical Society 
Dept. L-8197 Chicago, U.S. A. 


Please send “Library of American Law and Practice” and Readi 
Course for ten days’ examination, shipping charges collect. I willsen 
$2.00 within ten days and $3.00 a month thereafter until I have paid 
$49.80, or return these books within one week at your expense. Please 
include extra volume, 200 pages legal forms, also reading course FREE. 
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Downtown 


Dona_p Rea Hanson 
Financial Editor Boston Evening Transcript 


Favorable Investment 


Conditions 
a that has occurred thus far 


this autumn has served to alter the 
broadly favorable investment conditions 
which have persisted for some months. 
The bond market has presented a dis- 
tinctly firm appearance since the hesi- 
tation during the midsummer vacation 
season, a period normally of inactivity in 
the bond market, but a period complicated 
somewhat by the advance in the redis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, this year. Unusually active 
business combined with the usual demand 
for bank credit for moving the crops and 
the seasonal expansion in trade at this 
time has given rise to a definitely firmer 
money market than prevailed a year or 
two ago at this season; but bank loans 
have not reflected anything more deeply 
significant than the usual seasonal ex- 
pansion, and on the whole there has been 
no extensive demand for Federal Reserve 
credit to assist in financing the nation’s 
credit requirements. Intense act ‘y in 
the stock market during the curre 
has absorbed an increasingly larg 
portion of banking funds for specu 
purposes, but one tendency that ._. 
served somewhat as an offsetting factor 
this year is the curious expansion in time 
deposits at the banks, another result of the 
remarkably stable business conditions 
that have prevailed, and the accumula- 
tion of large corporate surpluses. Under 
the law the banks are not required to 
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carry such large reserves against time 
deposits as against demand deposits, and 
the expansion in demand deposits this 
year has released more funds for business 
purposes. This is a situation of doubtful 
permanency, to be sure, but at the mo- 
ment it is serving as one of the elements 
contributing toa relatively easy money 
market for this season. Speculation in the 
stock market has again swollen to large 
proportions, but, with a few exceptions, 
speculation has been conducted along 
more conservative lines than a year ago 
when pool operations in certain issues of 
questionable merit resulted in disaster to 
those concerned and contributed later to 
a period of general unsettlement in Wall 
Street. However, prices of stocks of desir- 
able investment calibre have advanced 
and yields are not large, diverting funds 
to the bond market. 

Although bond prices have been ad- 
vancing for the better part of six years 
competent judges of conditions point out 
that prices are still low in comparison with 
price levels and yields which obtained 
prior to the World War. From the stand- 
point of the investor seeking a degree of 
permanency in his holdings the matter of 
price is secondary to that of security and 
other considerations, but the significance 
of any discussion of price in connection 
with the bond market is the relation it 
bears to the productiveness or yield on a 
given amount of funds. The facts are 
that if anything like the price levels that 
obtained prior to the war are to be reached 
in the bond market it will before long be 





NATIONAL UNION 
ORTGAGE BONDS 


Your Property Is Protected 
— Why Not Your Money ? 


HE CREATION of an insured class on in- 


vestments was one of the most important and 
constructive steps in the whole ‘field of finance. 

Banks, Trust Estates, Insurance Companies, 
Associations and many other Financial Organi- 
zations are investors in National Union ‘Mort- 
gage Bonds. Under the rigid inspection of the 
most critical finance committees they meet every 
Poet See PMc ite tilt e 

National Union Mortgage Bonds wil! meet 
your requirements—whether the amount you 
COC MRAM ta ae een a tail tae Zl] 
are an experienced or an inexperienced investor. 

The underlying mortgages are irrevocably 
guaranteed both as to principal and interest by 
one of:the following Surety Companies: 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 
Fidelity & Deposit Co., Baltimor: 
Maryland Casualty Co., Baltimore 
National Surety Co., New York 


$500 and $1000 Coupon Bonds 


Write today for our descriptive booklet which 
tells why these securities are so desirable. It 
will be sent free upon request. 


NATIONAL UNION MORTGAGE io} 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


MACKUBIN. GOODRICH & Co. 
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difficult to invest funds to yield as much 
as is now available without some sacrifice 
of security. Accordingly the position of 
the bond market in the cyclical movement 
is certainly germane to the question of 
current investments. 

Choice railroad bonds have been in 
particularly good demand lately because 
of the favorable background that has 
developed in the railroad situation as a 
whole in the past few years, a tendency 
that has perhaps more graphically been 
portrayed in the movements of railroad 
stocks to the highest levels since the days 
of Harriman and Hill. Due to the lean 
profits in the railroad industry during the 
war, financing of the necessary improve- 
ments and betterments to the transporta- 
tion systems of the country was largely 
in the form of bonds. Railroad stock can- 
not be issued for less than par and with 
many of the highest grade stocks selling 
below par obviously such financing was 
impossible. One authority has estimated 
that in recent years ninety per cent of the 
securities issued by the railroads to pay 
for- necessary improvements consisted of 
bonds and notes, which have simply 
increased the indebtedness of the carriers 
out of proportion with the stock capital- 
ization. During the next five years, it is 
estimated, the carriers must find ways of 
meeting about a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars worth of maturing bonds and notes 
annually. As the market for railroad 
stocks has improved in the past twenty- 
four months, since the present adminis- 
tration was elected, it is likely that much 
of this refunding will be financed through 
the sale of more capital stock. While a 
large proportion will beyond question still 
have to be financed with long term bonds, 
which would be desirable in preference to 
short term issues, conditions at the mo- 
ment do not point to any pressure on the 
railroad bond market from this source. 


Pusuic UTILities 


Since the bank commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts designated certain public utility 
bond issues as legal investment for the 
savings banks of that state these issues 
have been in excellent demand. 

In this case the law was broadened by 
the legislature to include certain of the 
bonds of gas and electric companies, the 
initial step in this direction having been 
Spent try 


taken last year when the terms governing 
the legality of telephone company bonds 
were broadened by legislation. This action 
opened the market to competition from 
savings banks and has encouraged buying 
by other institutions and trustees with a 
consequent advance in the prices of bonds 
specified as legal. This has led some bank- 
ers to recommend that individual investors 
consider the advisability of exchanging 
such bonds as have proved more adapted 
for institutional investment for others of 
substantially equal investment calibre. 
The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York, in a recent analysis of this situation, 
stated, “Not infrequently it is found that 
an investor, for whom the holding of bonds 
which qualify as legal investments is not 
necessary, in owning such securities is pay- 
ing, in the price at which the bonds are 
selling, several points for a characteristic 
which for him has little or no value. By 
replacing such holdings with well chosen 
non-legal securities it is possible, without 
appreciable weakening of an account, to 
obtain a larger average return from the 
invested capital.” 


INCREASED EARNINGS 


In the background of public utility in- 
vestments this year is broadly a most 
favorable setting of business expansion 
and increasing gross and net earnings. In 
the first half of this year the electric power 
and light industry produced3 5,3 30,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity as against 
31,63 3,000,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1925, an increase of about twelve per 
cent. Only twenty-five years ago the pro- 
duction of all generating stations in the 
country totaled 2,500,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours a year. It is noteworthy that some 
of the greatest gains in consumption of 
electricity are coming from states other 
than the great industrial centres of the 
East. Arizona, Florida, Alabama, Dela- 
ware, and South Carolina have been 
showing particularly heavy rates of ex- 
pansion in the consumption of electric 
power. The growth of this industry 1s 
necessitating a huge volume of financing, 
public utilities alone issuing $961,587,200 
of new securities in the first seven months 
of this year out of a total volume of 
$3,463,114,297 of new securities offered in 
this country during that period. 

With indications that the building boom, 
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Guaranteed by ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO. Founded 18065 v 
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61 YEARS of 
SAFE INVESTMENTS 


ee the entire history of Adair First Mortgage In- 
vestments, extending over a period of 61 years, every 
dollar of principal and interest has been paid promptly to 
investors on the due date. 


From this 61 years experience in the first mortgage in- 
vestment field has been evolved the modern, scientifically 
safeguarded first mortgage: Adair Guaranteed- Insurable 
Bonds. 


These bonds are guaranteed by Adair Realty & Trust 
Company. They can be insured against loss of principal and 
interest in one of the largest surety companies in America. 


And because, in addition, they offer a yield up to 642%, 
Adair Bonds are universally regarded as among the most 
desirable investments attainable. 


We believe that a stronger investment position as well 
as an increased income will result from a thorough inves- 
tigation and comparison of Adair Bonds with your present 
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which has been in full blast since the de- 
pression of 1921 vanished, is now on the 
wane, and with the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for one of the largest banking 
houses distributing real estate bonds, there 
may be some lessening of confidence in 
securities of this type. However, it would 
be most unfortunate if this were the case. 
Real estate mortgages constitute perhaps 
the oldest form of investment. History 
records the use of real estate mortgages 
thousands of years before Christ. Their 
record has been a splendid one. They have 
stood the test of deflation, of war, pesti- 
lence, famine, and revolution during the 
centuries. While it is claimed that bank- 
ers have indulged in unsound practices in 
underwriting real estate mortgages and 
have valued properties at excessive figures, 
the probability is that such instances are 
decidedly the exception. 


Tue QUESTION OF SECURITY 


It is well for the investor to bear in mind 
that he must look to the property for the 
security of his investment and not to the 
banker selling the bond. Where bankers 
have encouraged speculative building and 
where those properties will not eventually 
develop the earning power from rents that 
had been forecast, difficulties are likely to 
develop. Where valuations have been con- 
servatively estimated and where reason- 
able prudence has been exercised in the 
matter of location it would seem that the 
investor in first mortgage real estate bonds 
has little to fear in a period of declining 
rents or property values. Such contin- 
gencies are always reckoned with by the 
soundest real estate mortgage houses and 
a sound “self-liquidating” real estate 
mortgage bond ought to stand up during a 
depression. The situation has served to 
emphasize the strength of bonds issued 
against diversified properties, however, 
and the fact that many of such issues are 
secured additionally by insurance pro- 
visions is decidedly in their favor. 

From a standpoint of attractive yields, 
foreign bonds as a class still have much in 
their favor. Favored by improvement 
commercially, industrially, and financially, 
German bonds as a group have advanced 
steadily during the current year. Pay- 
ments on account of reparations during 
the second year under the operation of the 
Dawes Plan have been successfully met, 
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mostly through the transfer of German 
goods to other countries; and the credit 
stringency, which was really the motive 
for the flood of German offerings in this 
market during 1925 and earlier this year, 
appears to have relaxed. From reports re- 
ceived in prominent international banking 
quarters in this country it appears that 
savings-bank deposits in Germany have 
been increasing at the rate of about 100- 
000,000 reichsmarks a month; that money 
rates are easing, as shown by the reduc- 
tion in the discount rate of the Reichsbank 
from nine to six per cent; that unemploy- 
ment is showing some decrease, although 
still large; that Government finances 
are in good condition; and that Germany 
is floating more loans in her home market 
rather thanresorting to New York for cred- 
it. With evidence accumulating that inves- 
tors in Germany are buying back bonds 
listed in the American market, and with 
indications that investors in Holland and 
other European countries are absorbing 
German securities, it is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that well secured German 
corporation issues bearing seven per cent 
coupon rates and offered at a substantial 
discount from par are less likely to be seen 
in the future in this market. Already many 
of the choicest of the earlier offerings have 
risen to levels around par or better; but 
even at these levels they possess consider- 
able attractiveness for investors without 
prejudice against foreign descriptions 
when set against the relatively low yields 
on domestic bonds. 


ITALIAN Bonps 


Few Italian bonds have been floated in 
the United States. The $100,000,000 of 
seven per cent bonds placed in this coun- 
try a year ago, immediately after the war 
debt to the United States Treasury was 
funded, met with a disappointing recep- 
tion here, declining from an original of- 
fering price of around ninety-four to less 
than eighty-nine when the underwriting 
syndicate was closed. Since late summer, 
however, these bonds have improved 
materially, particularly since the Italian 
Government laid down a rigid plan for 
financial rehabilitation via the deflation 
route. Under Mussolini the Italian Gov- 
ernment has exercised the closest and 
most sympathetic interest in industrial 
and financial conditions and has left no 





DOES BANKING SERVICE MEAN 
BUSINESS SERVICE TO YOU? 


“The Options 
Had 
Thirty Minutes 
To Run” 


NE of our customers who 

had goneto London to com- 
plete a £200,000 transaction, 
for which the Guaranty had es- 
tablished a credit, suddenly, fell 
ill. His purchase options had 
about thirty minutes to run, 
and prices on the goods were 
advancing hourly. The officers 
of one of our London branches, 
through quick action, enabled 
our customer to accomplish his 
object. In appreciation, the 
client wrote: 


“There is a great ad- 
vantage to Americans 
doing foreign business 
through bankers who know 


American methods. Your 
London people appreciate 
this keenly, and what is 
more, they make it count.” 


The American importer or 
exporter can be assured of effi- 
cient codperation through our 
branches located in six impor- 
tant European cities. He has 
the added assurance that he is 
in the hands of his friends and 
that friendly service and coun- 
sel are his to command at all 
times. 
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Federal 
Purchase 
Corporation 


Class “A” and “B” 
Stocks 


Listed on the New York Curb Market 





OR the year 1925, net 

earnings were equal to 
$9 pershare Class ‘‘A’’ Stock, 
and $1.74 per share Class 
“B”’, after allowing for an 
extra participating $1.00 for 
the Class ‘“‘A”’ Stock. Re- 
ported earnings for the first 
eight months.of 1926 were 
in excess of those for the 
same period last year. 













Bills Net Profits 










Purchased after taxes 

a $1,170,051 $ 69,905 
Seeeis cus 1,974,454 114,430 
BOGS. cs0% 2,741,793 135,272 
1923..... 5,422,981 268,726 
1934..... 6,884,296 257,475 
Bese... 8,876,682 314,811 
*1926(8mos.)6,674,076 243,068 


* As reported to us by the Company. 


At present prices, both 
Classes of Stock 


Yield About 9°4% 


Circular on request 


ebey EKirk, 


ESTABLISHED 1873 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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stone unturned in its efforts to overcome 
any inflationary tendencies. In order not 
to disturb the trade balance the Govern- 
ment has rigidly checked certain luxuries, 
with a view to checking imports, and has 
increased the hours of labor, with a view of 
increasing exports. These restrictions have 
met with the wholehearted support of the 
people and it was a matter of comment in 
Switzerland last summer that fewer than 
usual wealthy Italians visited that country 
during the vacation period. Whether the 
Fascist principles are relished by individ- 
ual Americans who were brought up witha 
profound respect for a republican form of 
government or not, it is clearly evident 
that Mussolini is restoring Italy’s credit. 
That this may be reflected in Italian 
Government bonds sooner or later is ap- 
parent to those who recall the steady 
improvement in the German Government 
7s from their original offering price at 
ninety-two to better than one hundred 
four. An obvious risk in the Italian issues 
is the question of the continuity of the 
Mussolini dictatorship. Already five at- 
tempts upon his life have been made. On 
the other hand there are those who be- 
lieve that Mussolini has built up a machine 
that can survive him. 


RECOVERY OF THE FRANC 


Following the spectacular recovery in 
French exchange from the depths reached 
on the slump early in the summer some 
minor improvement in French dollar 
bonds has developed, based to a consider- 
able extent on the belief that Premier 
Poincaré may be able to work out a prac- 
tical program for the rehabilitation of 
French credit. Attempts have been made 
to emulate the Mussolini doctrine, to 
curtail imports of luxuries and to increase 
exports; Government employees have 
been reduced in the interests of national 
economy and an effort is being made to 
reorganize the system of tax collection. 
The success of this program is still in doubt. 
Sentiment in France is clearly antago 
nistic toward a settlement of the war debt 
to the United States Treasury; and pend- 
ing such settlement a rehabilitation loan 
from America is unlikely. Until there 1s 
much more assurance than there is now 
that the danger of inflation is over, French 
dollar bonds may be expected to be ranked 
among the speculative issues. 
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WILL YOU NOT 
SEND FOR THIS 
PROSPECTUS— 


—outlining how the 
Book-of-the- MonthClub 
will keep you from miss- 
ing the outstanding new 


books. 


OMEHOW, you find younever 

“get around” toreadingtheim- 

portant new books. Perhaps you 

are too busy; or out of pure neg- 

lect you overlook obtaining them. 

This need be true no longer. If 

you area subscriber to the Book- 

of-the-Month Club, you auto- 

matically receive the outstanding 

Henry Serpe. Cansy new book published each month, 

just as you receive a magazine— 

by mail! You pay nothing for the service itself, and 

the price of the books in every case is the price set 
upon it by the publisher himself. 


The great convenience of such 
a - is apparent. But how, you 
ask,can you be sure that the books 
you receive will be really out- 
standing, books that you would de- 
sire to purchase anyway, provided 
you did not get them in this 
fashion? 


In order to assure its subscri- 
bersof unquestioned impartiality, 
and of reliable judgment, the Book-ofthe-Month 
Club has requested an outside group of five critics, 
who have no connection with it and who are well 
and favorably known throughout the country, to 
select what they consider to be the most readable 
and outstanding book each month. The members 
of this “selecting committee” are Henry Seidel 
Canby, Heywood Broun, Dorothy Canfield, Chris- 
topher Morley and William Allen White. Each 

month the new books of all pub- 
lishers are submitted to these in- 
dividuals. Each one rates the 
books in the order of his own 
preference, and the book which 
emerges in the voting with the high- 
est rating is automatically sent 
out to Book-ofthe-Month Club 
subscribers. 


Dorotny CANFIELD 


It should be clearly under- 
stood that the combined 
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opinion of these individuals is not set up as infal- 

lible, least of all by themselves. You will readily 

agree that any book chosen, by such a method and 
by such a group, is extremely likely 
to be one that is both readable 
and important, a book you would 
not care to miss. But tastes differ. 
Sometimes you may disagree with 
the combined vote of this “select- 
ing committee”. 


In such a case you may exchange 
any book you receive for one of a 
number of other important new books 
simultaneously recommended and 


reported upon by the committee. 


Thus, your own choice among the current books 
and authors is no more limited than it has ever been. 
The only result isthat, under this plan, at least you 
do obtain and do read the outstanding books that 
you promise yourself to read. 


_An Ideal Christmas Gift 


Will you not send for our prospectus, which de- 
scribes how simply and effectively this convenient 
service is now operating? If youdo 
not wish to subscribe for yourself, 
you may decide to make a Christ- 
mas gift of the service to some 
bookish person or family. A more 
thoughtful gift can hardly be 
made. Your request for our pros 
ar will involve you in no ob- 

igation to subscribe. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
218 West 40th St., Dept. 15-L, New York, N.Y. 


Please send me without cost, your prospectus outlining the 
details of the Book-of-the-Month Plan of Reading. This re- 
quest involves me in no obligation to subscribe to your 
service. 
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gop Joun Gatswortay celebrates 

his fiftieth birthday in 1928 he will 
probably have fifty volumes to his credit; 
all but one have appeared in the present 
century, and for many of his admirers 
the short stories rank second only to 
The Forsyte Saga. THe Forum is proud to 
be the medium through 
which he gives to the 
world his latest tale, 
writtenin hischaracter- 
istically perfect prose. 

It has drawn from 
Professor William 
Lyon Phelps the fol- 
lowing estimate which 
no words of ours can 
improve: “‘Told by 
the Schoolmaster’ has 
to a high degree that 
combination of lucid 
intelligence and burn- 
ing compassion always 
characteristic of John 
Galsworthy. He is a 
great artist and a great 
moralist; he is as fas- 
tidious a writer as 
Flaubert, but he is also 
a passionate hater of 
injustice and cruelty. 
No summer in England 
was ever more beauti- 
ful than the summer 
of 1914; and the con- 
trast between the beauty and calm 
of nature and the man-made hell 
across the Channel imposed itself on 
all who had eyes and feelings. Those 
who remember Galsworthy’s The Skin 
Game will not need to be told of his 
hatred for war, and of the demoralization 
it brings to all nations who engage in it, 
victor and vanquished. 

“In this true story, where, unlike the 
motion pictures, there is no eleventh 
hour reprieve, we see once more a terri- 
ble indictment against war, composed 
with literary art.” 

Piso Lyi 





GrEorGE WASHINGTON CHAMLEE 





NCE again the horrors of lynching 

have been brought vividly before 
the social consciousness of America and 
two from Tennessee take opposite sides 
in our December debate, an editor and 
a lawyer. Joun P. Fort, who says “No” 
to this solution and who interpreted the 
Evolution trial in our 
issue of August 1925, 
is “thirty-seven years 
old and has three col- 
lege degrees and a Phi 
Beta Kappa key and 
went to France with 
the A. E. F. and was 
sent to the Sorbonne 
after the war was over 
which was nice for a 
‘buck private’ and 
some of these days I 
will write you a scan- 
dalous article about 
it.” The war “jarred 
him all up,” so. he 
joined the editorial 
staff of the “Chatta- 
nooga News”. For nine 
years of infancy he 
lived on a Georgia 
plantation five miles 
from the nearest white 
person’s house, for it 
was five miles square. 
“They have something 
that we haven’t, these 
negroes,” says he. “They are close to the 
soil. They should sing a great deal and 
play in the sunshine and sleep in the 
shadows,— the world needs happiness 
and it needs contact with things.” His 
opponent, Georce WasHINnGToN CHAM- 
LEE, of Chattanooga, was elected District 
Attorney-General in 1918 on the nomina- 
tion both of the Democratic and the 
Republican parties. He has been practising 
law for more than thirty years and has 
tried over five hundred murder cases 
and some 40,000 other cases. His an- 
cestors served under Washington. 
























ON A BOOK 


Absalom Grimes: Confederate Mail Runner 


EDITED FROM CAPTAIN GRIMES’ OWN STORY BY M. M. QUAIFE, 
OF THE BURTON HISTORICAL COLLECTION 


Grimes was a Mississippi River pilot; when the Civil War broke out he enlisted in the same 
irregular “secesh” company with Mark Twain; later he became mail carrier extraordinary be- 
tween the Missouri and Kentucky soldiers in the south and their families at home. He ran the 
lines regularly ; was frequently arrested ; escaped ; was twice under sentence of death as a spy; and 
lived to tell one of the most thrilling and amusing stories of the Civil War. Illustrated. Price $3.00. 
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Anew illustrated book for Children ® Man and the State 


Tales from steed fees ef Neon to 
the Enchanted Isles 
By 


gion, Moral Philosophy and Civil 
ETHEL M. GATE 


Polity, Harvard University. Au- 
Author of “ Broom Fairies,”’ ete, 








The Analysis of Art 


By DE WITT H. PARKER 


Professor of Philosophy intheUni- ( 

versity of Michigan. Author of 

“The Self in Nature,”’ ‘The 
Principles of AEsthetics,”’ etc. 


Illustrated. Price about $4.00. 










) thor of ‘The Meaning of God in 
Human Experience.”’ 


' Large 8vo. 400 pages. Price $4.00. 





James Durand 
An Able Seaman of 1812 


Edited by 
GEORGE S. BROOKS 


Illustrated. Price $1.50. 





A Canyon Voyage 


The Narrative of the Second 

Powell Expedition Down the 

Green-Colorado River from 

/ Wyoming, and the Explora- 

/ tions on Land, in the Years 
1871 and 1872. 


By F. S. DELLENBAUGH~- 
Artist and Assistant Topographer 
of the Expedition. 

’ Second and Revised Edition. Pro- 
Susely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, colored plates, sketches, 
and maps made by the members 
of the expedition. 


Price $4.00, 








The Anatomy of 
Science 


By GILBERT N. LEWIS 
Professor of Physical Chemistry, 
University of California 


Illustrated. Price $3.00. 






( 







Illustrated, with colored frontispiece, by 





DOROTHY LATHROP 









The United States Oil Charming stories. Delightful verse. Early American Wall 
Policy Fascinating illustrations. : nn 
By JOHN ISE ‘ * S 
Professor of Economics in the For children of from six to ten years of age. wv 1710-1850 
University of Kansas — —— YS By EDWARD B. ALLEN 
Illustrated. Price $7.50. Price $2.00 } Price $7.50. 
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Down the Santa Fé Trail and into Mexico, 1846-1847 


The Diary of Susan Shelby Magoffin 

Edited by STELLA M. DRUMM, Librarian of the Missouri Historical Society 
A first-hand account of the famous caravan which travelled down the old Trail from Inde- 
pendence to Sante Fé, ostensibly as a trading outfit but really to pave the way for General 
Kearny’s bloodless conquest of New Mexico. Illustrated. Price $4.00. 
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TOASTS 


issue he himself tells Forum readers some- 
thing about the music of the future to 
which he has made notable contributions. 


ARL Van Doren, who appears as 
the Defender of the Faithless, has 
been literary editor of “The Nation” and 
“The Century” and still conducts a 
department of book reviews for the latter. 
He has recently chosen to withdraw from 
editorial routine, and lectures and writes 
at will, spending as much of his year as 
possible on his farm in Connecticut. Al- 
though he remains broad in his interests 
as a writer of articles and literary criti- 
cism, he is chiefly bent at present upon 
the writing of fiction. His first volume in 
this field, Many Provinces, appeared last 
year; his first actual novel, The Ninth 
W ave, is just out. 


yo BENNETT, whose woodcuts 
adorn these pages was born in 
Ireland near Queenstown. His family 
moved to the Pacific Northwest when he 
was five years of age. “‘I was raised on a 
small ranch, four miles from the nearest 
village,” he writes, “‘and grew up as it were 
in the shadow of the big timber. I re- 
ceived my degree at the University of 
Washington. Through the channels of 
campus theatricals and publications I 
found I could easily express myself.” 


. if HURSTON MacAuULEY, who accuses 


America of having lost the art of 
dining, not to mention taking a dish of 
tea in comfort, confesses to having pro- 
duced a few one-act plays, and adds: 
“IT have also written full-length plays, 
and a dramatization of Ronald Firbank’s 
novel Prancing Nigger, with Stuart Rose, 
is being considered for presentation this 
year. In the spring McBride is bringing 


out a book on some of the most interesting 
eating places in New York.” 


W ILL1AM THomas Manninc, Bishop of 

New York, who asks us to consider 
the merits both of Fundamentalism and of 
Modernism in relation to this month’s 
Definition Contest, and Hucu A. Srup- 
DERT KENNEDY, who asks us to wonder 
whether he is a Jew, are old friends of Tue 
Forum. The latter is still engaged on 
the biography of his hardly less celebrated 
brother, “Woodbine Willie”, as an- 
nounced in our Toasts for February. 


H Munro Fox, who unveiled some 

of the Mysteries of the Moon in 
our August number, is one of the foremost 
of the younger scientists at Cambridge 
University. He has just returned to his 
laboratory from a holiday in Brittany 
where he has been writing about the hues, 
if any, which katydids are apt to miss, for 
the next number of Tue Forum. 


S ELDOM in the history of American 
literature has an article attracted 
so much public attention as that which 
recorded the views of THomas ALva 
Epison on Immortality. This month, 
his vision of the Scientific City portrayed 
by the faithful pen of his Boswell, Epwarp 
MarsHALL, is a document hardly less 
significant and full of hope for the future. 


ens Hazarp ConkLING, author of 

Afternoons of April and Wilderness 
Songs, well-known to American readers, 
teaches at Smith College. Vircinia 
McCormick lives at Norfolk and _ is 
President of the Poetry Society of Virginia. 
The other contributors to our Poetry 
Section this month have already been 
introduced to Forum readers. 


FORUM DEFINITION CONTEST — December 


Definition Editor, Tar Forum, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In my opinion the most satisfactory definition of the term “Fundamen- 
talist” published in the December issue of Tue Forum is that numbered 


Name of voter 
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WHAT I THINK OF 


By Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey 


PE LMANISM- 


nificant contribution to the men- 

tal life of America. I have the 
deep conviction that it is going to 
strike at the very roots of individual 
failure, for I see in it a new power, 
a great driving force. 


Piriicant coner is a big, vital, sig- 


I first heard of Pelmanism while 
in England on war work. Sooner 
or later almost every conversation 
touched on it, for the movement 
seemed to have the sweep of a reli- 
gious conviction. Even in France I 
did not escape the word, for thou- 
sands of officers and men _ were 
Pelmanizing in order to fit themselves 
for return to civil life. 


When I learned that Pelmanism 
had been brought to America by 
Americans for Americans, I was 
among the first to enroll. My reasons 
were two: first, because I have al- 
ways felt that every mind needed 
regular, systematic, and _ scientific 
exercise, and, secondly, because I 
wanted to find out if Pelmanism was 
the thing that I could recommend to 
the hundreds who continually ask 
my advice in relation to their lives, 
problems, and ambitions. 


In the twenty years that I have sat 
on the bench of the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, almost every variety of hu- 
man failure has passed before me in 
melancholy procession. By failure 
I do not mean the merely criminal 
mistakes of the individual, but the 
faults of training that keep a life 
from full development and complete 
expression. 


Pelmanism the Answer 


If I were asked to set down the principal 
cause of the average failure, I would have 
to put the blame at the door of our 
educational system. It is there that 
trouble begins —trouble that only the 
gifted and most fortunate are strong 
enough to overcome in later life. 


What wonder that our boys and girls 
come forth into the world with something 
less than firm purpose, full confidence 
and leaping courage? What wonder that 
mind wandering and wool gathering are 
common, and that so many individuals 


are shackled by indecisions, doubts, and 
fears? 


It is to these needs and these lacks 
that Pelmanism comes as an answer. 
The “twelve little gray books” are a re- 
markable achievement. Not only do they 
contain the discoveries that science knows 
about the mind and its working, but the 
treatment is so simple that the truths may 
aeneoed by anyone of average educa- 

In plain words, what Pelmanism has 
one is to take psychology out of the 
college and put it into harness for the 
day's work. It lifts great, helpful truths 
out of the back water and plants them in 
the living stream. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention Tue Forum 


JUDGE BEN B. LINDSEY 


Judge Ben B. Lindsey is known 
throughout the whole modern 
world for his work in the Juvenile 
Court of Denver. Years ago his 
vision and courage lifted children 
out of the cruelties and stupidi- 
ties of the criminal law, and 
forced society to recognize its 
duties and _ responsibilities in 
connection with the ‘‘citizens of 
tomorrow.”’ 


As a matter of fact, Pelmanism ought 
to be the beginning of education instead 
of a remedy for its faults. First of all, 
it teaches the science of self-realization; 
it makes the student discover himself; it 
acquaints him with his sleeping powers 
and shows him how to develop them. 
The method is exercise, not of the hap- 
hazard sort, but a steady, increasing kind 
that brings each hidden power to full 
strength without strain or break. 


Pelmanism’s Large Returns 


The human mind is not an automatic 
device. It wll mot “take care of itself.” 
Will-power, originality, decision, resource- 
fulness, imagination, initiative. courage — 
these things are not gifts but results. 
Every one of these qualities can be 
developed by effort just as muscles can 
be developed by exercise. I do not mean 
by this that the ind vidual can add to 
the brains that God gave him, but he can 
learn to make use of the brains that he 
has instead of letting them fall into flab- 
biness through disuse. 


Other methods and systems that I 
have examined, while realizing the value 
of mental exercise, have made the mis- 
take of limiting their efforts to the de- 
velopment of some single sense. What 
Pelmanism does is to consider the mind 
as a whole and treat it as a whole. It 


goes in for mental team play, training the 
mind as a unity. 


Its big value, however, is the instruc- 
tional note. Each lesson is accompanied 
by a work sheet that is really a progress 
sheet. The student goes forward under 
a teacher in the sense that he is followed 
through from first to last, helped, guided, 
and encouraged at every turn by con- 
scientious experts. 


Pelmanism is no miracle. It calls for 
application. But I know of nothing that 
pays larger returns on an investment of 
one’s spare time from day to day. 

(Signed) Ben B. Lindsey. 


Note: As Judge Lindsey has pointed 
out, Pelmanism is neither an experiment 
nora theory. For almost a quarter of a 
century it has been showing men and 
worren how to lead happy, successful, 
well-rounded lives. 550,000 Pelmanists in 
every country on the globe are the 
guarantee of what Pelman training can 
do for you. 


No matter what your own particular 
difficulties are— poor memory, mind 
wandering, indecision, timidity, nervous- 
ness, or lack of personality — Pelmanism 
will show you the way to correct and 
overcome them. And on the positive 
side, it will uncover and develop qualities 
which you never dreamed existed in you. 
It will be of direct, tangible value to you 
in your business and social life. In the 
files at the Felman Institute of America 
are hundreds of letters from successful 
Pelmanists telling how they doubled, 
trebled and even quadrupled their sal- 
aries, thanks to Pelman training. 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


‘Scientific Mind Training” is the name 
of the absorbingly interesting booklet 
which tells about Pelmanism in detail. 
It is fascinating in itself with its wealth 
of original thought and clear observation. 
“Scientific Mind Training” makes an 
interesting addition to your library. 

Your copy is waiting for you. It is 
absolutely free. Simply fill out the 
coupon and mail it to-day. It costs you 
nothing, it obligates you to nothing, but 
it is absolutely sure to show you the way 
to success and happiness. Don’t put it 
off and then forget about it. Don’t miss 
a big opportunity. MAIL THE COU- 
PON NOW. 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Approved as a correspondence school under the 
laws of the State of New York 


Suite 130-C, 19 West 44th St., N. Y. City. 


rpocccrererer rr 


| THe PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 130-C, 19 West 44thSt., New York. 


Please send me without obligation your 
free booklet, “Scientific Mind Training.” 
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TOASTS 


S TANLEY 
Oe) FROST, 
who inter- 
viewed the 
Imperial Wiz- 
ard of the 
Klan for THe 
Forum not a 
year ago, and 
went to Chi- 
cago this year 
to be impressed 
by the Eucha- 
ristic Con- 
gress, has now 
been ferret- 
ing around 
amongst the 
farmers. He 
bears his own forty-four winters lightly, 
and certainly looks fully twelve years 
younger. 





STANLEY Frost 


WENTY years ago Morton PRINCE 

became famous throughout the world 
as the discoverer of “ multiple personalty” 
Since then he has added to his reputation 
in many fields, and wears the insignia of 
the Legion of Honor for his services in 
France during the war. His appointment 
to a special chair of Abnormal Psychology 
at Harvard at the age of seventy-two 
lends an added interest to his plea for the 
control of football by youth. Upron 
SINCLAIR, twenty-two years his junior, 
leapt into fame with The Jungle, a tale of 
the stockyards, in the same year that Dr. 
Prince published the romantic story of 
Sally Beauchamp. Since then his output 
has been so fast and furious that he de- 
cided some ten years ago to become his 
own publisher. Football, as seen from 
Pasadena, will be found to have a most 
sinister goal, to wit the stampeding of the 
youthful mind into a premature capital- 
istic torpidity. 


erase Nosite MacCracken, Presi- 

dent of Vassar College, has made it 
publicly known that cookery is not his 
ideal of a liberal education for women. 
“Euthenics”, with which his College is 
associated at the moment, means “good 
adjustment of life”, and his essay, “There 
Came One Running”, is the outcome of his 
experience with the younger generation 


‘In its attempt to secure that new adjust- 


Illustrated 


Section LVI 


ment. President MacCracken was en- 
trusted last year with thé“Writing of the 
constitution of the National Student 
Federation. He has endeavored to indicate 
the strength of the movement along with 
its weakness in his intriguing allegory. 


ary SPERANZA, author of Race or 

Nation, has practised as a lawyer in 
New York since 1895. Born in 1872, he 
has served the American and Italian 
governments in many capacities, and has 
also represented the “Outlook” and the 
“New York Evening Post” in Italy. 
He holds the distinction of reaching a 
higher altitude than any other American 
correspondent, climbing to Lobbia Alta, 
11,397 ft. He claims to have detecied a 
characteristically American religion, trans- 
cending all sectarian prejudices. 


age music of Dane Rupuyar has 

been described by a discriminating 
critic as “filled sufficiently with the power, 
wild joy, and movement of the impersonal 
state to give it expression and float us 
on its tides. It has analogies wher- 
ever men feel the presence of a new god 
that is being born, an American god; 
a spirit of fire that opens all individual 
forms, and purifies and merges all souls 
together, flushing the hills to scarlet, 
bursting the earth with corn, dancing, 
and releasing souls in dancing.” In this 





Amory Hare 
Already known to Forum 
readers, who contributes “The 

Broken Cup” to this issue 


DOWNTOWN 


Nevertheless there is a feeling in some 
circles that they are an attractive specula- 
tion. The thought in this connection is 
that if France ultimately goes the route of 
hopeless inflation as Germany did with 
the old mark, she will repudiate all out- 
standing franc bonds, and that a nation 
with her resources would then have very 
little difficulty in meeting the relatively 
small obligations that would still remain to 
be settled in the form of dollar bonds. On 
the other hand it is argued that if further 
inflation is avoided and France is able 
eventuelly to restore her credit, the 
position of dollar bonds would be auto- 
matically improved anyway. Thus far all 
efforts of the French have been directed 
against inflation and there has been noth- 
ing to indicate that repudiation of internal 
bonds was ever likely to become a part of 
the program. If France expects to, keep 
her credit good in this country, these 
dollar bonds must be met promptly, 
principal and interest, when due. 


FrencH Bonps 


How curious it is that investors are so 
often intolerant with respect to the bonds 
of the Republic of France? It is only a 
short cry back to the time when even 
United States Government bonds were on 
a high income yield basis and when all 
manner of doubt was exuding from con- 
genitally pessimistic circles. We are re- 
minded by C. F. Childs & Company, one 
of the best authorities on United States 
Government securities in the country 
that “fifty years ago U. S. Government 
six per cent bonds were quoted at 118, 
payable in gold, and were quoted at 12534 
payable in currency. Both produced a 
yield of about eight per cent in terms of 
the then current premium value in gold 
coin. 

That was eleven years after Lee sur- 
tendered at Appomatox, and yet bonds of 
this country were netting investors eight 
per cent. French dollar bonds of this 
writing do not yield as much as this. The 
process of reconstruction financially after 
such an experience as France went 
through during the World War takes 
a certain amount of time. 

It took fourteen years after the Civil 
War for the United States Government to 
resume the practice of making its pay- 
ments in gold. 
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Extra M 
of Safety 


~for your investments 


Here is a Sound, Conservative 1 
Investment Plan that Assures 4 
You Not Only Absolute Safety, 

but Guarantees A Yield of % 


XPERIENCED investors are never 

misled by promises of extravagant 
returns on their money. Common sense warns them 
against the dangerous lure of such appeals, with their 
never-ceasing hazards and high risk of loss. 


That is why our First Mortgage Real Estate Notes, 
on high-class improved property in Washington, D. C., 
are the first choice of conservative investors who insist 
that their investments be both profitable and safe. 


Our Protection Your Profit 


The security back of these notes is the soundest in the 
world, because of the remarkable stability of property 
values in the Nation’s Capital; because of the steadily 
increasing value of the city’s properties; and because of 
the ultra-conservative valuation placed on the proper- 
ties covered by our First Mortgage Notes. This unusual 
protection and the exceptional soundness and high 
earning power of our investment offerings, have won 
for us thousands of satisfied customers. 

Through our new Partial Payment Plan, you can now 
secure these Notes on a short time basis in denomina- 
tions ranging from $100 to $1000 each, with a guaran- 
teed yield of 644%. The earned income from principal 

and accumulated interest grows 
with astonishing rapidity. Ten 
dollars will start you. 


Valuable Booklet — FREE 


Our Booklet “Safety Supreme," ex- 
plains this plan in detail. Your request 
for a copy will place you under no 

obligation. Write today. 


in 


SHANNON & LUCHS, Inc., 
Dept. 1911, 
713, 715. 717 14th Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


SHANNON & LUCHS, Inc. ; ‘ 
Dept. 1911, 713, 715, 717 14th Street, Washington, D.C. 

Please send me a copy of your new booklet “Safety 
Supreme” 


Address 
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FIRST Mortgage Real Estate 

Bonds of the offerings of The 
Milton Strauss Corporation in 
addition to possessing each of 
the established safeguards have 
these distinctive safety factors: 


1 
Bonds independently trusteed 
by a prominent Trust Company. 

2 
Bonds secured by Detroit in- 
come producing property. 

3 
Land values determined by in- 
dependent board of appraisers. 
Buildings appraised separately 
by well known engineers. 

4 
Earnings usually 2% times 
greater than annual interest 
charges. 

5 
Ratio of loan to security pro- 
vides a wide margin of security 
for the bondholder. 

6 
Insurance is carried at all times 
to cover the full amount of 
outstanding bonds. 


Send for Descriptive Circulars 


THE 
MILTON STRAUSS 
CORPORATION 


First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Penobscot Building Detroit, Michigan 


---------COUPON---------- 


Please send me descriptive cir- 
culars of your current offerings. 


Name 


Address 
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Investment Literature 


We present to our readers the following list of 
booklets issued by reputable financial houses with 
the belief that they may be helpful in the solution 
of investment problems. 





These booklets may be obtained by addressing 
the firms listed or Financial Department, Forum 
Magazine, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 


Wuy Your REAL Estate BONDS SHOULD BE 
GUARANTEED. An interesting booklet which 
describes how Adair Real Estate Bonds are 
created and guaranteed. Adair Realty & 

Trust Co., Atlanta, Ga. 










PuBLic UTILITY SECURITIES AS INVESTMENTS, 
A booklet discussing the features of public 
utility securities which make them sound in- 
vestments. A. C. Allyn and Company, 67 W. 
Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 





























RULES FOR SAFE INVESTMENT. Knowledge 
gained over a long period of years makes it 
possible to determine whether a given spot ina 
city will have a steadily increasing growth in 
property value. One of the factors of safety 
of real estate bonds explained in this booklet. 
American Bond & Mortgage Company, 345 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Wuat WILL Your EstaTE BE WorTH? An un- 
usual booklet giving interesting information in 
regard to the menace of inheritance taxation 
—and a logical remedy. Bank of New York 
& Trust Company, 52 Wall Street, New York. 


SounD Securities. A booklet describing cur- 
rent issues and giving important financial data 
relative to various prosperous companies. 
John Burnham & Company, 41 S. La Salle 
Street, Chicago, III. 


LaTIN AMERICAN Securities. A description 
of four outstanding Latin American bonds 
and a brief survey of economic conditions in 
Colombia. Grace National Bank, 7 Hanover 
Square, New York. 


Way a “NATIONAL UNION” FoR SaFety. An 
instructive booklet which includes eight stand- 
ardized requirements for the protection of 
Mortgage Bonds under the National Union 
Mortgage Plan. National Union Mortgage 
Company of Baltimore, MacKubin Goodrich 
& Co., Fiscal Agents. 


A DIGNIFIED PLAN FOR SYSTEMATIC SAVING. 
This booklet presents two interesting plans for 
systematic savings including charts and tables 
showing accumulated interest and principal 
by years. Old Colony Corporation, 17 Court 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


SAFETY SUPREME. A booklet describing a com- 
prehensive investment plan combining profit 
with safety. Shannon & Luchs, 713 14th 
Street, Washington, D. C. 


THE ADVANTAGES TO BOND BUYERS OF A CoR- 
PORATE TRUSTEE. Showing the procedure 
followed in making of a first mortgage bond. 
The Milton Strauss Corporation, Penobscot 
Building, Detroit, Michigan. 














FEDERAL PURCHASE CORPORATION. A circular 
describing the Class “A” and “B” stocks of 
the commercial banking corporation of this 
name. At current prices, both classes of stock 
yield about 934%. Tobey & Kirk, 25 Broad 
Street, New York. 
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